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EXPLORATION IN PALESTINE.* 

Tae first of these sumptuous volumes was printed eleven 
years ago: the last some months ago. It is no exaggeration 
to describe them as the most complete and accurate account 
of the archeology of Palestine, and of its fauna and flora, 
acoessible to the public. The affluence and variety of the 
materials which they contain render even a summary of their 
contents impossible within the limits of an ordinary article. 
Suffice it to say that, while they are invaluable to the Biblical 
student, the man of science and the general reader will find 
them very interesting and instructive. Eastern Palestine is 
now sparsely inhabited by wandering Arabs. The explora- 
tions recorded in the first of these volumes have disclosed 
ample proofs of a once populous region enjoying a high 
civilisation which extended back through Christian and 
Roman times into Old Testament history. Here, as else- 
where, Islam has shown itself the ruthless foe of civilisation, 
The reader will be surprised to find the immense quantity 
and variety of the remains discovered in the territory east- 
wardof the Jordan by Major Conder and other agents of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund. But probably the volumes 
which will prove of most general interest are the last two 
by M. Clermont-Ganneau, the well-known savant and 
expert who, as some of our readers will remember, 
exposed some yeal's ago the extremely clever archxological 
forgeries of Shapira. His volumes are of absorbing interest ; 
but we must content owrselves with furnishing our readers 
with a few samples. 

Josephus says (Wars, Book V., chap. 5, sec, 2) that the 
second court of the Temple (which he calls * the Sanctuary ”) 
was surrounded by a wall three cubits in height, and on this 
wall were “stelai at equal distances from each other, 
declaring the law of purity, some in. Greek and some in 
Roman letters, that no stranger [Gentile] should go within 
that Sanctuary.” In his Antiquities (Book XV., chap. 11, 
sec, 9) he says that an infraction of this rule was « capital 
offence. It is Herod’s Temple that Josephus is here describing, 
and critics have generally questioned his veracity on the 
ground that the Roman Government was not likely to punish 
so slight an offence with death. Research has exhibited in 
a singular manner the danger of basing historical theories 
on a priort reasoning. In the year 1871 M. Clermont- 
Ganneau actually discovered in the wall of an Arab 
house in Jerusalem one of the very stelai. mentioned by 
Josephus, with the inscription upon it which he describes. Ina 
long letter to the Times, which is copied in the Quarterly 
Statement of the /Palestine Exploration Fund for 1884, 
M. Clermont-Ganneau gives an account of his discovery. The 
Governor of Jerusalem, thinking that the find was a great 
treasure—as indeed it was—took possession of the stele (small 
stone pillar), and tried to sell it for £2,000. “It was to be 
forwarded to Constantinople. In fact, having lain a few 
months in the serai, it was despatched to Jaffa, but it never 
reached its destination. It is now some twelve years since 
this event, and the stone is still looked for at Constantinople.” 
In the two volumes before us M. Clermont-Ganneau makes 
four references to this “ famous stele of Herod’s Temple,” but 
does not say whether “it is still looked for at Constanti- 
nople.” As a matter of fact, either the original or an 
extremely clever imitation of it is now shown to visitors at 
Constantinople. One of the few Mussulmans who have 
ever shown any archeological proclivities—the son of 
one of the Christians who perished in the great 
massacre of Chios—started an archeological museum 


* (1) The Survey of Eastern. Palestine. By Lieutenant A. Mantell, R.E., 
and Messrs. T. Black and G. Armstrong, under the command of Major Conder, 
D.C.L.. R.E.— 2.) Some Account of the Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and 
ne Wady *Arabah. By Henry Chichester Hart, B.A., F.R.G.S., F.L.S.—(3.) 
Archeolomical Researches in Palestine. By Charles Clermont-Ganneau, LL.D. 
Menwer de l'Institut, Professor au Collégede France. 2 vols. A}l three published 
for the Committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund, 38 Coaduts Streat. W. 





at Stamboul a few years ago. The collection contains 
some yery interesting recent discoveries, undowhtedly genuine, 
and among them the famous stele, or what purports to be 
such. The present writer saw it eight years ago, and he 
understood that it was recognised in the archeological world 
as M. Clermont-Ganneau’s lost treasure. It is a pity that the 
Committee of the Exploration Fund has not put the matter 
heyond a doubt, for the stele has more than an archeological 
interest. It explains, for instance, the tumult raised against 
St. Paul (Acts xxi. 27-29), and the assertion of Tertullus 
(Acts xxiv. 6) that the Jews had power to take and judge the 
Apostle according to their law. St. Paul himself declared 
that the Jews “went about to kill him ” without formal trial 
after expelling him from the Sanctuary,—that is, the second 
court which was fenced by the warning stelai. Apparently 
they would have been justified in doing so, since any 
man caught zn flagrante delicto, as they erroneously thought 
the Apostle had been, was liable to summary execution. A 
still more interesting illustration of the power of ‘life and 
death conferred by the Roman Government on the Jewsin this 
solitary case is perhaps furnished by the unresisted expulsion 
of the profaners of the Temple from the second court by our 
Lord. We know that the priests encouraged, and the high priest’s 
family profited by, this profane traffic, which admitted Gentiles 
within the forbidden area. But there was the terrible warn- 
ing on the surrounding stelai, and the traffickers hurried off 
without remonstrance before the uplifted scourge of the 
Nazarene Rabbi, who wielded such magnetic influence over 
the multitude. Commentators ascribe the meek submission 
of the traffickers and their clients to a miraculous awe caused 
by Jesus; but it is well to have no recourse to a miraculous 
wgency where a natural explanatiun is possible. 


One of the problems of modern research in Jerusalem is the 
site of the Holy Sepulchre. M. Clermont-Ganneau does not 
discuss it, but he indicates his own opinion, and gives a few 
facts which go toconfirm the authenticity of the traditional site. 
Indeed, it was never called in question till recent times. It is im- 
possible to go into the various arguments here. But us the 
number of travellers to Palestine increases year by year it may be 
well to state a few facts which seem conclusive. Two questions 
must be kept carefully apart: first, the authenticity of the old 
site ; secondly, the evidence for ** Gordon’s Tomb,” which a few 
interested speculators and some ingenuous enthusiasts have 
set up in rivalry. “Gordon's Tomb” may be dismissed at 
once. _ Not only does it lack « single scrap of evidence of any 
kind, but the evidence ugainst it is overwhelming and com- 
plete. Everybody of the least repute who has referred to it 
at all has dismissed the so-called evidence for it as ridiculous. 
But what about the traditional site? The present writer, 
having gone very carefully into the evidence, not only 
historically, but by personal investigation in the course of two 
visits to Jerusalem, has no hesitation in saying that the 
evidence for the traditional site appears to him to 
amount to an historical demonstration. The only tan- 
gible argument against the traditional site is the fact 
of its being within the city wall, Golgotha and Joseph 
of Arimathea’s tomb having been admittedly without the wall. 
Yes; but which wall? Jerusalem has three walls now. It 
had only two in the time of our Lord, and the question is 
whether the traditional site is outside the second wall, as 
Joseph of Arimathea’s sepulchre unquestionably was. M. 
Clermont-Ganneau certifies one fact which is alone decisive 
on that point. “I made a thorough examination,’ he says, 
“of this tomb, which is situated within the church” of the 
Holy Sepulchre. “ My studies distinctly prove that whatever 
people may have said about it, it is a genuine Jewish tomb 
hewn in the rock.” And for the details of his argument he 
refers to his “Essay on the subject, together with the 
drawings upon which it is based. ..... in the Jerusalem 
volume of Memoirs, pp. 319-327.” We call this little fact 
a decisive proof of the traditional site being outside the 
second wall because the Jewish law forbade burials 
within the city wall. The present Holy Sepulchre was, 
therefore, undoubtedly outside the city wall in our Lord’s time. 
And M. Clermont-Ganneau's archeological researches into 
the course of the second wail have led him.to the same con- 
elusion,—a conclusion which Herr Schick, the first authority 
on the subject, has now placed beyonda doubt. M. Clermont- 
Ganneau refers incidentally to the fact of Hadrian having 
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“ caused a heathen temple to be built in this place, on the site 
of which temple Constantine’s basilica was subsequently 
erected.” That is another piece of evidence which is abso- 
lutely conclusive, for Hadrian certainly built his temple to 
Venus on Golgotha, one of the sacred shrines of the Jews, and 
on which Joseph of Arimathea’s tomb abutted. Hadrian’s 
temple thus marked unmistakably the Saviour’s sepulchre, 
and Constantine’s basilica was reared on that site after 
Hadrian’s temple had been rased. This by no means ex- 
hausts the evidence for the traditional site; but it may 
suffice. 

One of M. Clermont-Ganneau’s discoveries is the fact that 
part of the burying-ground of Jaffa (Joppa) is called “the 
ground of Tabitha.” “ Evidently the memory of the resurrec- 
tion of Tabitha helped to shape the name given by local 
tradition to the burying-ground where that pious woman, 
though her going thither was on the first occasion postponed, 
must finally have found a resting-place.” “A great yearly 
festival,” in which all the inhabitants, without distinction of 
creed, take part, is held “in honour of Tabitha.” The tradi- 
tion is rendered more remarkable by the fact that the burial- 
ground is Jewish, and bears evidence of having been in use as 
early as the date of the miracle. 

One of the most interesting chapters in M. Clermont- 
Ganneau’s fascinating volumes is his identification of the 
ancient Gezer. It is a singularly brilliant specimen of patient 
research, inductive reasoning, and what the late Professor 
Tyndall called “the scientific use of the imagination.” It 
seems to us impossible to master our explorer’s striking 
argument without being forced to the conclusion that the 
Book of Joshua was written by a contemporary of the 
events which it describes, and not by a “pious fraud” manu- 
facturer, or syndicate of manufacturers, after the return of 
the Jews from Babylon. The sweeping theories of the 
Higher Criticism, based mainly on linguistic criticism and 
a priori reasoning, have already been considerably shaken by 
the discoveries at Tel-el-Amarna, Lachish, and elsewhere, and 
M. Clermont-Ganneau’s lucid argument on Gezer is a serious 
blow to the theory of the post-exilic origin of the Hexateuch, 
and is all the more telling from being a plain statement of 
facts, without any reference to the Higher Criticism or any sort 
of polemical bias. It is one of many indirect proofs which these 
volumes show of the accuracy of the early books of the Old 
Testament, even later than Joshua. But we must conclude 
with a happy specimen of the light which M. Clermont- 
Ganneau throws incidentally here and there on Biblical 
exegesis. In the East great importance is attached to the 
delimitation of the land :— 

“With this view they adopt various expedients, probably of 

immemorial antiquity. In addition to the more or less rudimen- 
tary stonc landmarks, they make use of underground marks con- 
sisting of egg-shells and pieces of charcoal buried at a great 
depth. In case of dispute they dig down, and the affair is settled 
by these indications, which, they say, remain permanently white 
and black.” 
We learn from the Bible that removing a neighbour's land- 
mark was a not uncommon offence. A stone might be 
removed in the course of a night, or might perish through 
neglect or other cause. How in such cases was the under- 
ground evidence of the boundary to be located? To obviate 
this difficulty they planted over the buried landmark a tree of 
hard wood, which struck its root vertically, and grew up 
again if cut down, One of the trees commonly used for this 
purpose is the tamarisk, and it was a boundary tamarisk (as 
rightly translated), not a sacred grove, that Abraham planted 
at Beersheba to settle the dispute between his servants and 
Abimelech’s, as related in Genesis xxi. 25-33. 





A SOUTH AFRICAN PIONEER.* 


Tals generation probably hardly associates the name of 
Oswell with the earlier travels of Livingstone and the big 
game south of the Zambesi. Yet the friendship of the two 
men ought to be famous, for we- do not believe the great 
missionary wrote such charming letters to any man as he wrote 
to his friend Oswell. The humour of Livingstone was not 
vouchsafed to the world at large, who saw only the great pur- 
pose of the man, but it is abundantly evident in these letters. 





* William Cotton Oswell, Hunter and Explorer: the Story of his Life. By W. 


Edward Oswell, of the Middle Temple. With Illustrations. 3 vols. London: 
Wo. Heinemann. 
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Oswell was reckoned the greatest hunter of his da: 
fulfilled the highest standard as laid down for the ideal = . 
having neither the bloodthirstiness of Gordon-Cumming. * 
the necessity of making his living by it, as was the ope 
Selous in the last quarter of the century. We mean ne 
paragement to either of these great shékaris, but the first : 
a hunter and nothing else, and the second will scarce] Hon 
the blessing of those who come after him. No one _ 
better than we do that Mr. Selous has carried his life in 
hand times out of mind, that he has run risks that his 
modesty alone prevents his publishing, and that in a ae 
rebellion we were only too glad to make use of him, 
We have no wish to fall deeper into the sin of 
making comparisons; but consider for a moment the 
tactics of Oswell. At a range which most men consider 
close enough to dangerous game, he could not trust to the 
accuracy of his smooth-bore; he preferred to fire at his qua’ 
at rather less than the length of a cricket pitch. His wine 
and quickness were probably not greater than many another's 
but he put them to a severe test. An escape he had from tivo 
rhinoceroses proves this. He waited for the two beasts till the 
came within twenty yards of him, but, unluckily, head on, 80 he 
continued to wait till the nearer of the two was within its own 
length of him. Of course, it would have been suicide to fire 
then, and he jumped up, dashed past her with his hand on the 
brute’s side, intending to take her from the rear. The 
rhinoceros swung round and gave chase, and catching 
Oswell up, tossed him as he laid the barrels along her 
head and fired. This was an exhibition of nerve which 
we may place somewhere between the sublime and the 
ridiculous; no man could do a thing like this twice and live; 
and indeed Oswell had the narrowest escape he ever had,—he 
was unconscious for three hours afterwards and crippled for a 
month. This, but one of many extraordinary escapes, shows 
that the man had a confidence and a reckless contempt of 
real danger that earned him part of his great reputation. 


But Oswell was born under a lucky star, for though his 
father died four years after he was born, Benjamin Cotton, 
his uncle, acted zn loco parentis, and assisted Mrs. W. Oswell as 
few men, even uncles, help those partly dependent on them. The 
affectionate terms on which the Cottons were with the widow 
enabled her to give William Oswell a good education, and he 
went to Rugby and Haileybury, where “ Handsome Oswell” 
was the hero of many a boy. He was one of Arnold's boys, 
and though his letters say little about Arnold, he spoke in 
after years of the confidence which the doctor inspired even 
in those whom he did not attract. His schoolfellows never 
forgot the “Muscleman” or “Handsome Oswell,” and men 
who had not seen him for half a century renewed their worship 
of the boy who fascinated their eyes in Rugby days. His 
own wish was to enter the Indian Army, and to this the family 
were quite agreeable, when one of the uncles, a director of 
“ John Company,” procured, somewhat to their chagrin, a 
writership, which, however, was not to be refused. Accordingly 
Oswell became an assistant-collector of the Southern Division 
of Arcot. We hear of one or two hunting incidents, anda 
lament at the apparent inadequacy of his pay of £650. He 
hints at a lack of domestic economy, but he was always a 
generous soul, and never thought of himself. 

His Indian career was cut short by repeated and nearly 
fatal attacks of fever, and in September, 1844, he was carried 
on board a ship bound for the Cape. His doctors had advised 
the change, though in his last relapse it seemed madness to 
move him; but go he would, and after a seven weeks’ voyage 
landed at Cape Town with the famous smooth-bore,—not the 
only invalid, be it said, who has landed at Cape Town, 
and repaid a new lease of life by inaugurating a new 
era in South Africa. He “picked up” quickly in the 
fine climate, and early in the next year began to think 
of a hunting expedition with a friend, and in June, 
1845, was at Kuruman with that “grand old patriarch 
of missionaries, Mr. Moffat.” Moffat advised them to go to 
Livingstone at the last missionary station, and there Oswell 
met “the Rev. Dr. Livingstone, the best, most intelligent, and 
most modest of the missionaries.” After a two days’ visit 
they continued their journey into the unknown, and for three 
months revelled, says Oswell, “in the finest climate, the finest 
shooting, and anything but tame scenery.” We have but 
fragmentary accounts of Oswell’s trips; but the few letters be 
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wrote, and the recollections of this first expedition, show that 
: held in all probability the first place in his hunter's heart. 
: hunt with Bushmen who acknowledged him as their equal 
. i Saellog craft, and to feel himself at the zenith of his 
. t+ unusual physical powers, and to know that he was the 
a white man,exceedingly popular, and, as we know, probably 
the best white man they ever saw,—all this must have been 
pleasure unalloyed to the strong, unselfish heart. We get but 
little of his life, though some of his more exciting escapes and 
a vivid account of a night in the bush have come down to us. 
The second trip to the Limpopo was memorable for the meet- 
ing with Vardon, and two thrilling adventures with rhino- 
ceroses; one we have already related, the other resulted in the 
death of the best horse of the odd hundred who furnished him 
with mounts during his South African life. He shot from the 
saddle always if he could get near enough to do so. 

An interval between the second and third African expedi- 
tions was occupied by a return to India to save the cancel- 
ling of his appointment, and the decision a few months later 
to return to England and quit India for good. He found 
himself in time to make the last few months of his mother’s 
life easier and happier after their long separation. He sailed 
for the Cape again at the close of 1848, and in the following 
April left Colesberg with Murray to pick up Livingstone at 
Kolobeng. Then came the passage of the Kalahari Desert 
and the discovery of Lake Ngami, excellently described in a 
letter to Vardon, written, however, when he had returned to 


Cape Town. The fourth expedition, the next year, was made’ 


alone to explore the Zouga and examine Ngamiagain. Oswell 
in this gives an amusing description of the native dogs and 
their manner of outwitting alligators. They would assemble 
on the bank and run barking up-stream in full view of the 
alligators; then, after a final chorus, dash back along a lower 
level out of sight, and mite, to their starting-point, and 
cross in safety. The fifth expedition with Livingstone was 
to visit Sebitoané, whom they had been unable to reach on the 
last journey, and ascertain the possibility of checking the slave 
trade and the position of the rivers. They saw Sebitoané, 
a great chief in every sense of the word, and beheld 
the Zambesi. He sent a rough sketch-map of this journey 
to Vardon, which is reproduced in facsimile, and most interest- 
ing itis. Livingstone and Oswell became fast friends on this 
expedition. Oswell by going ahead and digging out the 
water holes made it possible for Mrs. Livingstone to accom- 
pany her husband. The journey only proved to her husband 
that it was not right to take her and the children through 
such a place as the Kalahari, for instance, and dangers 
unknown. He decided to send them home,:and when on their 
return southwards Oswell left them hurriedly, it was not till 
they reached Cape Town, and found he had ordered an outfit 
for the homing family as a present, that they realised his 
good intentions. Early in *52 he sailed for England, and 
never again set foot in South Africa. He was only thirty-four, 
in the prime of life, and was to live another forty years ; and 
his withdrawal can never fail to be a regret to those who 
knew the courage and enterprise of the man, his natural 
ability, and his almost ideal perfection of character. 

The second volume of this biography deals with the 
uneventful period of Oswell’s life. It is an extraordinary 
contrast, the life of a country gentleman for forty years 
following .a few years of such sport as Kings would pawn 
their crowns to enjoy; and the line drawn before some men 
are considered to have reached their fullest powers! No one 
can doubt that Oswell felt it, but his marriage, his children, 
and the use to which he put his leisure removed the 
keener pangs of regret. He never spared himself or his time 
in ministering to others; illness, accident, excited his 
instant sympathy and actual aid, and to the readiest 
practical sympathy he added a personal fascination of manner 
and character that would have won a Patagonian or a 
Tchuktchi. 

Mr. W. E. Oswell tells us that fire consumed the first 
materials of his father’s Life. These are a considerable loss 
doubtless, for his references to contemporary politics are 
always instructive, showing a strong common-sense, keen 
insight, and much humour. But his letters to his sons at 
school are printed—too many of them, we think—and one may 
Wonder that his sons escaped spoiling; admirable, nay per- 
fect, as the epistles are, boys ought to be left to a certain 








extent to act for themselves. The earlier letters of the Cotton 
and Oswell families have a distinct interest of their own, yet 
their bulk is large, as is that of Oswell’s later English 
life compared to his Indian and African career. The reason 
for this lies at Oswell’s door, and though we may not 
mention a fault with a character of so refined and unsel- 
fish a stamp as he showed to his generation, we cannot 
forget it. We may forgive, but we cannot forget that he had 
unexampled opportunities of seeing savage races at their best, 
of exploring unknown countries, and noting facts and features, 
and was possessed, moreover, of acute powers of observation 
and the gift of describing what he saw. But he did not 
choose to do so, and we are all the poorer for it. A few 
excellent letters, some rough notes, an account of an elephant 
“coopum,” and a contribution on the big game of South 
Africa to a sporting library constitute the records of his life. 
Most of his notes he burnt lest they should during an illness 
be published and in any way forestall Livingstone’s account. 
The motive was noble, but the deed inexcusable; suppose 
Livingstone’s data had perished too. His family were much 
distressed at his silence, which seemed to prevent any notion 
of his ever receiving recognition of services rendered to civilisa- 
tion as well as to Livingstone. Oswell’s silence on the dis- 
covery of Lake Ngami is a casein point. The French Geo- 
graphical Society sent Livingstone and him a medal. 
Absolutely unselfish as he was, he desired the great 
missionary to have all possible fame thaf it might assist 
his great purpose. Nevertheless, Oswell owed something to 
the family who had come forward in his infancy to help his 
mother and children, and later enabled him to marry, and he 
owed some trifle to his own reputation. 


Thus it comes about that Oswell is almost an unknown 
name, and has left toa large circle of friends the perpetuation 
of his fame as a great hunter, and a fame as a chevalier sans 
peur et sans reproche almost greater. It appears that he 
was actually persuaded to write to a publisher with a view to 
a book, but the answer being a discouraging one, he relin- 
quished the idea. Books of travel are not lightly embarked 
upon, but surely this was a very shortsighted mistake on the 
part of a publisher. The unfortunate accident which 
destroyed the first attempt at Oswell’s biography, as the 
charming letters of the man proved, was a great misfortune. 
It is a sufficient excuse for large gaps, though not for the 
blank which occupies the busiest years of his career. It is in 
those years that we are held at a distance from the man, by 
his reserve. It must be our consolation that possibly the 
personality of that ‘“‘ prince of gentlemen,” William Cotton 
Oswell, shows out the more clearly,—a splendid combination 
of the Greek and Christian ideals, beauty of person and beauty 
of character. 





DR. PUSEY.* 


THis biography, written by the gifted lady who prefers to be 
known as the biographer of Charles Lowder, is not an abridg- 
ment of the standard Life hy Dr. Liddon, but an independent 
work, based to some extent upon fresh materials of a more 
intimate character than could be made use of by Dr. Liddon, 
whose task was as much a history of the Oxford Movement 
as a Life of its prime mover. The present book, while it goes 
chronologically through the main facts in Pusey’s life, and 
gives succinct accounts of all the controversies in which he 
played a part, is more concerned with the inner aspects of 
that life; and we may say at once that the picture that is 
drawn here of the much-maligned Doctor strikes us as lifelike 
and truthful, because it explains both the enthusiasm and 
reverence with which his friends regarded him, and the 
suspicion he aroused among ordinary Englishmen of the day. 
That suspicion is well illustrated by the nickname of the 
“Church Bell” given him by Pio Nono, on the ground that 
he rang men into the Church (of Rome) while remaining out- 
side himself; and such suspicion took, in the case of Bishop 
Wilberforce, the quite unstatesmanlike and indefensible form 
of an inhibition from preaching in the diocese, because the 
effect of his teaching, which the Bishop allowed to be in itself 
in no point heretical, was to incline those under his influence 
towards the Church of Rome. What were the grounds of this 
suspicion ? 








* The Story of Dr. Pusey’s Life. By the Author of “ Charles Lowder.” London : 
Longmans and Co. [73. 6d.] 
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In the first place, the revival of interest in the English 
Church asa branch of the Chureh Catholic which was accentu- 
uted asa reaction from the Erastianism of the Whig Ministry 
of 1833 necessarily led to a re-examination of the Roman 
controversy. It was felt to be absurd that one branch of a 
divinely founded institution should have nothing but abuse 
for another branch of the same institution. The words of the 
Nineteenth Article of Religion, “That the Church of Rome 
hath erred,” could no longer be held a sufficient description of 
that Church. When the Evangelical Churchmen at Oxford 
proposed, as a party move against the Tractarians, to found 
the Martyrs’ Memorial, we find Pusey in a difficulty as to the 
right course to take, because he recognised, on the one hand, 
that to the Reformation generally “ we owe our peculiar posi- 
tion as adherents to primitive antiquity,” but, on the other, he 
had no esteem for Cranmer as an exact theologian, and held 
that the theology of the Prayer-book was that of its latest 
reyisers, the Caroline divines. Also he dreaded the appear- 
ance of insincerity in “taking up the Reformation to gain 
popularity.” This tenderness of conscience and this high 
sense of theological scholarship often interfered to prevent 
his saying something striking against Rome when such 
a course was recommended to him by friends like Mr. 
Gladstone, and when it would undoubtedly have been politic 
to allay popular suspicion, as, for example, at the time of the 
“Papal Aggression” in 1850. Then, again, the fact that his 
dearest and most respected friend had joined the Church of 
Rome, a secession which for a type of mind like Wilberforce’s 
only made partisanship doubly bitter, to Pusey was an addi- 
tional reason for thinking as well of that Church as _ possible, 
though not for a moment did he himself hesitate in loyalty to 
his own Church. But the public, who cannot read a man’s 
heart, did not know that Pusey would not follow Newman, 
and the long tale of those who did follow made the suspicion 
inevitable. Another cause of suspicion which lay against the 
whole party, inasmuch as they were reviving forgotten doc- 
trines, and seeking to re-establish forgotten discipline, was 
intensified against Dr. Pusey, because he had the courage to 
go against a prejudice of centuries, and re-establish religious 
communities ; moreover, not finding in England devotional 
literature of the type he desired for his sisterhood, he set 
about adapting Roman manuals. A less simple-minded man 
would have taken what he wanted without advertising its 
source. 

For it is curious that while Pusey was credited by the 
Evangelicals with a Jesuitical cunning, he was in fact one of 
the simplest of men; and while his courage rendered him the 
best possible leader of a forlorn hope, he was by no means an 
ideal leader of a party. The early history of St. Saviour’s, at 
Leeds, the church which he himself built, out of humility sup- 
pressing his own name, isa long story of mismanagement. The 
author in the chapter dealing with these troubles is inclined to 
smile at the bitterness with whieh Dr. Hook, the vicar of Leeds, 
complained to Pusey of the doings at St. Saviour’s; but con- 
sidering that in the first five years after the church was 
opened nine of the clergy seceded to Rome, Dr. Hook must be 
held justified in his animosity. In this case, as in most others, 
the disciples had outgone their master. In regard to their 
teaching, for example, about confession, while Dr. Hook and 
Dr. Pusey would have been at one, it was elicited at an 
investigation held by the Bishop of the diocese that the 
doctrine taught at St. Saviour’s was not short of the Roman 
doctrine that confession to a priest was of absolute obligation. 
The writer says, in deprecation of criticism, that “all and 
far more than all then done or taught is fully sanctioned by 
the Prayer-book, and is accepted as a matter of course by even 
moderate Churchmen.” There must be some mistake here. 
It is undoubtedly true that the necessity of auricular confes- 
sion is much more commonly taught ‘now than it was fifty 
years ago, but such teaching is not sanctioned by the Prayer- 
book, nor is it accepted as a matter of course by moderate 
Churehmen. On the contrary, they protest against it as a 
pestilent heresy. It may be interesting to quote some words 
of Dr. Pusey’s about the conduct of the Ritualists in 1874, 
which apply equally well to}jjthat of his own young men in 
1847, and that of the extreme Ritualists to-day :-— 

“Everybody seems to think himself exactly right. A great 
storm has been raised, and it does not seem to them, or any one 
of them, that they may have made a mistake, either in what they 
have done, or the mode or time of doing it. It is not their faith, 





but their practices which rouse up the storm - the; ; 

ness; their principle that the telat is to. ropulay atbitrar. 
(according to his own judgment or wisjudgment) wi then 
ence to bishop or people; their enforcing confession . th refer. 
tainty that, on any of them being appointed, the worship mer 
not be changed without any one being consulted; the fy ss 
pettiness, self-consciousness.” : seiness, 

In one of T. E. Brown's letters written in 1893 

. ’ . a ’ When 
Liddon’s Life of Pusey appeared, there occurs the following 
sentence :— : 

“As to Pusey I stand amazed. Church had left 

vinced, Newman, Burgon, the Mozleys had hardly tehebine, 
but now before the man himself thus revealed (and the revelatigs 
is unquestionably genuine) | throw up my hands, and fall ee 
ny knees. Yes, here was a good, good, real man. And ine 
patriotic point of view, what are we not t> think of the patience, the 
firmness, the absolute confidence in his fellow-countrymen with 
which he waited, bestrode that fiery Pegasus, rode the great ra 
and won, while Newman lay sprawling on the Via Sacra? Thi 
is the unmistakable Englishman, this dogged Pusey; do “4 
but did you see the tenderness? God forgive me, when I thnk 
of my blindness! I feel sure that no man did anything like as 
much as Pusey to stave off Popery in England.” . 
Mr. Brown was a clergyman, but he was not a “ clerical,” and 
that is why we have quoted his judgment, a judgment which 
we believe, will be shared by every reader of this volume. It 
puts beyond doubt that Pusey was “a good, good, real man,” 
It shows also that he was a gentleman in conduct as well ag 
in breeding, a fine instance being his behaviour in the cop. 
troversy about Jowett’s salary as Proiessor of Greek, which 
he alone of his party thought it unjust to withhold because of 
theological differences. There are many things in the volume 
we should be glad to quote, but considerations of space forbid, 
One of the best pictures of Pusey as a preacher is given from 
the Bristol Times (p. 314), describing a sermon in a village 
chureh near Clifton in 1847. Here is a picture of him as 
parish priest in East London during the cholera in 1866, 
drawn by the Rector of Bethnal Green at that time :— 

“‘T had been up for several nights running to two or three in 
the morning, attending to the sick. Wearied and at my. wits’ 
end, I had come down to a late breakfast at nine o’clock when 
my servant announced Dr. Pusey. He had with him a letter of 
introduction from the Bishop. His pleasant smile, his genial 
manner, his hearty sympathy, expressed in a manner so winning 
and sincere, at once introduced him. He not only put me at my 
ease at once, but he made me feel at one with him directly. 
During breakfast he said he had heard of my working single. 
handed just then, and offered to act as my assistant curate, to 
visit the sick and dying whom I could not visit, and to minister 
to their spiritual wants. And he did so. Quietly and unob- 
trusively this true gentleman, this humble servant of Christ, 
assisted me in this most trying duty of visiting the plague- 
stricken homes of the poor of Bethnal Green.” 








’ GIFT-BOOKS. 


eg 
HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN.* 
IT may seem somewhat late in the day to attempt an apprecia- 
tion of Hans Christian Andersen, and, indeed, we are not 
thinking of attempting it. But this most meritorious effort 
to do justice to the Danish Wizard—surely no man ever more 
deserved the praise of this name—demands more than a 
casual recognition. We have seen many editions, even of the 
complete Fairy Tales, for Andersen died more than a quarter 
of a century ago, but we do not remember any one so charac: 
teristic. The book has been translated afresh from the 
Danish original—many readers have known it through a 
German medium, and it has lost something in passing 
through—and it is admirably illustrated by an eminent 
Danish black-and-white artist. A great amount of time—no 
less than fifteen years—and of trouble, manifest in every 
detail, has been spent upon them, and the result is fully 
adequate. And as Mr. Gosse in his admirable introduction 
puts it, there is “the fact that everything in them—the 
landscape, the architecture, the costume, the faces of the 
human beings—is exclusively and characteristically Danish. 
“Danish,” it must not be forgotten, means something 
very like “ English.” It is to them, far more than to the 
German race, that through our Angle and Jute forefathers 
we are akin, not to speak of the strong admixture of the direct 
Danish element that can be traced wherever the rovers from 
the Baltic raided the English lands just as their kinsmen four 








* Fairy Tales. By Hans Christian Andersen. Newly translated by HL. 
Braekstad. With Introduction by Edmund Gosse. Illustrated by Hans Teguer. 
2 vols. London: W. Heinemann. (10s. net each.) 
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ies before had raided the British. Any one who looks 
— + the faces and figures in these drawings, when they 
OT anlelaly grotesque and really meant for “ humans,” 
pr how like they are to Hogarth. We pass every day 
: 3 in the street, people exactly like the Councillor in 
«tye Golosbes of Fortune”; the procession in “The Tinder 
Bor” might be present-day Englishmen masquerading; and 
the old couple in “Elder-Tree Mother” might seem to a child 

be grandpapa and grandmamma when they have been 
pre # to put on bon-bon crowns at a Christmas dinner. 
e gives new zest to these familiar stories to find this touch of 
old kinship in them. 

Mr. Gosse, too, has done his part of introducer admirably 
well, Andersen, it seems, long cherished the belief that his 
serious fiction would live when these smaating, as he called 
them, had had their day—and indeed The Improvisatore, 
drawn as it was from his own experience, was really fine. 
But he came in the end to know where his true powers lay. 
His first fairy tale, published as far back as 1829, failed. Six 
years after the immortal “'Tinder Box” appeared with three 
companions, to be followed by slender booklets containing 
three and two tales respectively in the two years following. 
Andersen was a slow and careful writer. The work of the 
second half of his life would go into a compass which would 
barely hold the annual output of some of our popular tale- 
writers. Mr. Gosse has an interesting account of the way in 
which the wonderful growth of fancy sprang up. Had Ander- 
sen been born in England it would hardly have come about, 
His surroundings went for much, though his individuality 
went for more. Mr. Gosse puts it well :— 


“The child’s want of clear distinction between the seen and 
the unseen, the experienced and the impossible ; its naive accept- 
ance of animals and flowers, and even of the winds and the stars 
and the inanimate domestic objects around it, as creatures allied 
to itself, with which it may be in mutual comprehension, the 
dullest of which (in fact) is more in sympathy with it than an 
ordinary ‘ grown-up’ person,—all this was realised by Andersen 
with a clairvoyance which became almost supernatural when we 
recollect that no previous writer had ever dreamed of it, and that 
this was a little chamber of literature into which even Shake- 
speare had never forced his way.” 


Mr. Gosse can go back to an experience probably shared by 
few Englishmen. It is not a vidi tantum with him, for he 
actually heard Andersen read a newly written story. It is not 
here; indeed, it does not come under the description of a 
fairy tale. It is more like one of Dickens’s Christmas books. 
But it is a recollection to be cherished, for truly few men are 
better worth remembering than Hans Christian Andersen. 





“F.C. G.” AND THE BIRDS* 


THE Messrs. Carruthers Gould tell us that they have 
collected some of these tales from various sources of folk-lore, 
and that they have invented some for themselves. “It 
matters nothing,” so they say, “whether a certain story to 
account for the peculiar plumage or characteristics of a bird 
started from a past age or a present day.” It would not be 
safe to utter such a heresy, even in joke, in the presence of 
some folk-lorists, for they take their science very seriously. 
But it may be conceded that for the present purpose it does 
make little difference how the stories come to be. Indeed, it 
may be claimed that to mix the old and the new together is 
to prepare a useful test for the critical faculty of the experts. 
Anyhow, we get, in one way or another, a number of stories 
Which may be significant or ingenious, as we take them, and in 
either case afford a congenial subject for “ F. C. G.’s” well- 
known pencil, and for the pen which he and his son 
take it in turn to wield. The framework of the collection 
is that the birds of the “Zoo” are in the habit of 
assembling, unknown to superintendent and keepers, on fine 
and moonlit nights, to listen to stories which ‘ Methuselah,’ 
the adjutant bird, brings forth from the ancient annals of 
their race. ‘ Methuselah’ has evidently been a much-travelled 
and well-read bird. He has been to Borneo and learnt 
how the fair Temunga—if a Malay maiden can be 
called fair—was pierced to the heart by the wicked spirit 
Buan and changed into a “ blood-breasted pigeon,” and had 
heard in Australia how the merry gitls Brilgah and Gougour- 
gahgah were metamorphosed into the Dancing Crane and the 








ttn Tales Told in the Zoo. By F. Carruthers Gould and F. H, Carruthers Gould. 
Mustrated by “F.0.G.” London: T. Fisher Unwin. [6s.] 


Laughing Jackass for venturing to intrude on the sacred 
mysteries of the Corroboree. He may have read his Horace, 
or even Horace’s more remote original, when he adapted the 
making of man from many animals by Prometheus to the 
construction of the ant-eater by the Olympian gods in a 
playful mood out of the elephant’s trunk, the sloth bear's 
legs, the badger’s body, the yak's tail, and the woodpecker’s 
tongue. The Greeks had taught him the tragedy of Procne 
and Philomela, and the Rabbis the graceful legend of how 
the hoopoes got their golden crowns from King Solomon, and 
how they rejoiced to be rid of them. The greed of men 
would as surely have hunted them out of existence as the 
vanity of woman is destroying the luckless tribes that have 
no kindly King to take from them their fatal beauty. 

Of the many interesting things that are to be found here 
we will mention one, for it is curiously significant. The 
English robin came by his crimson breast from helping a holy 
man, a hermit whom some rude barbarian had thrown into a 
great thorn bush. As he lay groaning there, the bird 
perched upon him, and drew out the thorns one by one, but 
in doing so wounded himself in the breast. The tale told 
about the American robin is this. A great chief, Soan 
Gelatia by name, had two sons, the gentle Opeechee and the 
bold Wah-ra-pah. When the time came for them to seek 
their “ medicine” by fasting and watching—the dream that 
comes in the first sleep to which exhausted Nature compels 
the watcher reveals the sacred thing—Wal-ra-pah dreamed 
of a beaver. But Opeechee died in the trial. When his 
father went to seek him he found only the prairie lilies where 
his son had been, but a robin, perched on the empty wigwam, 
said to him: “ Great Heart, the Manito has taken pity on thy 
son and changed him into Opeechee the Robin. He would 
never have been a warrior, but henceforth he will be the 
friend of man.” The difference and the resemblance of the 
two stories are both curious. “F. C. G.’s” pencil has not 
lost its wonted skill. Naturally there is not much scope for 
caricature,—the monks on p. 219 are happy specimens ; a very 
few strokes are skilfully made to express a good deaL And 
the slumbering Bacchus on p. 23 is good. But what an 
opportunity was lost in not giving to the ‘“ Cunning Little Man 
under the Stone,” who brought the famime on County Kerry, 
the face of. a Conservative politician! It might have served 
as a match to another famous picture by the same hand. We 
need not mention any of the bird-portraits for special praise. 
They are true to Nature, and yet have at the same time just 
a suspicion of the human about them. 





With Buller in Natal. By G. A. Henty. (Blackie and Son. 
6s.)—The war in South Africa has certainly done a good turn to 
the writers of gift-book stories. We have had a long and pleasant 
acquaintance with Mr. Henty in this capacity, and have got to 
know something of his merits, and—he will pardon our frankness 
in saying so—of his defects. He is evidently at home in the 
subject with which he now deals. He plunges in medias res, 
obeying a maxim of high authority and approved by general 
experience. “A group of excited men were gathered in front of 
the Stock Exchange at Johannesburg.” That is a better begin- 
ning than when we are introduced to a school dormitory or other 
haunt of the hero, and have some seventy pages or so before we 
are allowed to accompany him in his adventures. Mr. Henty 
can tell a story as well as any one when the subject suits him, 
and it certainly suits him here. It is a convenient thing 
to have imaginary heroes, and to bring in or drop the real 
whenever it may be convenient. Would it not have been 
possible to be a little more dispassionate? “It will be a 
long time,” says our author in his preface, “before the story of 
the late war can be written fully and impartially.” That is very 
true, but, as far as impartiality is concerned, does not this word 
apply with especial force to the stories of brutality and cruelty 
that have been circulated against both parties? Does not Mr, 
Henty remember the tales that were told of mutilated victims in 
the Indian Mutiny ? Yet no such sufferer was ever produced or 
even named. And was the dynamite exploit of the heroes a law- 
ful deed? They blow up a train in default of being able to blow 
up a bridge, and kill in doing so, besides some Boers, “some 
twenty natives and several Portuguese officials.” They have the 
grace to be sorry for the natives, but do not regret the Portuguese 
because they had, they thought, taken bribes. It looks a little 
brutal to us.——In the Irtsh Brigade. Same author and publishers. 
(6s.)—Here again we have a good subject made good use of. 
It is not a disadvantage to have it somewhat remote, 
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though, indeed, its connection with present things is not 
dificult to see. But the Irishmen who served our foes 
in France and Spain during the evil days of an intolerant 
ascendency we can admire without any arriére pensée. They 
were of the same breed as the Irishmen who have done such 
work during the last year. And they, too, at least in Mr. Henty’s 
pages, think and speak kindly of us. Mr. Henty varies his scenes 
with rapidity. His heroes go through even more than the 
average number of striking and dangerous adventures, and reach 
at last “the haven where they would be.” With Rifle and 
Bayonet. By Captain F. S. Brereton. (Same publishers. 65s.) 
—We do not often avail ourselves of the ready-made critiques 
with which we are sometimes supplied. (The other day we had 
a paragraph suggested in the actual form in which it might ap- 
pear.) But we may quote the following: “Captain Brereton, 
who is now on active service in South Africa, has probably the 
unique distinction of publishing, while on duty at the front, a 
romance ofthepresent Boer War.” The herobegins, afterthe manner 
of these tales, with an escapadeat school. True, we find ourselves 
at Johannesburg in the course of forty-two pages, but the war 
does not begin for some eighty more. Then the action becomes 
brisk enough. It is anyhow a story which we can read with more 
satisfaction than we could have read anything on the same 
subject twelve months ago. 


One of Buller’s Horse. By William Johnston. (Nelson and 
Sons. 3s. 6d.)—There are three hundred and fifty-nine pages in this 
book. At p. 181 we get to Malta; and when we have got as far 
as p. 195 we reach the “brave foe,” but our hero does not find 
himself in his presence for some pages yet. Now it is scarcely 
right to label a book so made up with the title of One of Buller’s 
Horse, nor is the case improved by the fact that itis the Buller 
of twenty years ago with whom the hero serves. There is a sub. 
title it is true, “A Tale of the Zulu War,” and we frankly 
acknowledge that to our mind this is a better subject than a war 
not yet ended. Only let us have nothing like a catchpenny title, 
for many readers probably think otherwise. We have no space 
remaining for any critique or description of the story. It must 
suffice to say that it seems fairly good. There is no such pre- 
face in the case of Dick Dale, the Colonial Scout, by Tom Bevan 
(Partridge and Co., 3s. 6d.) The story is one of the present war, 
and we have it told from the Colonial point of view. That 
means, of course, a greater proportion of angry feeling. 
Every one must have noticed the statement, which is 
only too likely to be true, that the Boers have treated 
the Cape Volunteers much worse than the British soldiers. 
It is when neighbours and old friends fall out that war is likely 
to assume its worst horrors. In this tale, which has a strong 
look of probability about it, there are not a few complications 
caused by relations of friendship or neighbourhood that date 
from the war. It is a particularly spirited story, one of the best 
of its kind that we haveseen. The subject is not te our taste, as we 
have taken more than one occasion of saying before, but it has 
been well managed. Let us hope that Britisher and Boer may 
some day come to the good understanding that was renewed 
between the Dales and the Van Ecks. 


The Scarlet Judges. By Eliza F. Pollard. (S. W. Partridge 
and Co. 6s.)—This is “A Tale of the Inquisition in the Nether- 
lands.” We have more than once expressed a doubt whether 
such subjects are well suited to books of this kind. We have no 
wish to seal any pages of history, certainly not those which con- 
tain the terrible story of religious persecution. The lesson they 
teach is as much needed now as ever. But when we think of the 
probable readers we hesitate. Apart from this, the story is 
effectively written. The figures of the Countess Tessa, the 
much-suffering Mopsa, wild Dirke Brederode, in particular, are 
vigorously sketched. Nor can we complain of want of vigour in 
portraits which are not meant to attract. Here is a specimen :— 
“Six men sat round the table in the chief council chamber. 
Monks of the Dominican Order in white serge gowns and ropes 
round their bodies, tonsured heads and shaven faces, they were 
for the most part much alike,—sleek and fat, thick-lipped with 
amall eyes, animal faces devoid of intellect, but with every evil 
passion written thereon with the indelible hand of Nature.” The 
one exception to this unpleasant uniformity was scarcely an im- 
provement: “His countenance was not devoid of intelligence, 
nor was it so entirely animal as his companions, but for that very 
reason it was fearful, verily satanic.” Is not this a little hard, 
even on Inquisitors ? 

Adventures in the South Pacific. By “One Who was Born 
There.” (B.T.S. 2s. 6d.)—This is not a book of the usual pattern. 
We are familiar with stories of life in the Pacific islands from the 
point of view of the adventurer, and from the point of view of the 








. . . . a ti 
describes himself as a missionary’s son, and he gives 
glimpse of what life was to a child from a Christian ord. ei 
among heathen surroundings. A very strange end unedi old 
life it was. Then there is a powerful description of a imal 
and of the famine which followed it. The famine, again, has 
consequences of its own. So we get a very sombre-coloured 
narrative of the kidnapping of children, of the pursuit of th 
robbers, and of the punishment which followed. Then there A 
graphic description of the contest between the old faith and the 
new. And there is a tale of “ blackbirding,” only this time itis 
not practised under authority, but as a private speculation, The 
writer dwells, we see, more than once on the passionate love that 
the native has for his own island. However small and poor, it ig 
the one place in the world to him. . 


Young England. (57-59 Ludgate Hill. 5s.)—This « Illustrated 
Magazine for Boys” isa very good periodical of its kind, The 
variety of its contents and the skill and good taste with which 
they are chosen are worthy of much praise. Of course South 
Africa and the war have a prominent place. Old achievements 
of our soldiers are not forgotten, nor do brave deeds done at home 
miss due recognition. We would especially mention two articles 
entitled “ Fighting the Fire-fiend.” A service that requires more 
skill and courage than that of the fireman would not be easy to 
find. Athletics have their share of space, and it is nota small 
one. Then there are tales of the great schools, collaborated bya 
writer with a practised pen, and a contributor who adds local 
colour. In one of them where the scene is laid at a very great 
cricketing school, we are told that the hero, “ when they beat the 
Etonians by forty-siz runs and two wickets,” “simply went mad 
over it.” Wedo not wonder. It is a fine thing to beat Eton 
by forty-six runs, and also a fine thing to beat it by two wickots, 
But to do both things at once is really a triumph. How did the 
captain manage it ? 

An Ocean Adventurer. By Walter P. Wright. (Blackie and 
Son. 2s. 6d.)\—An “adventurer” indeed! Incidents of the 
most startling kind follow, one after another, with a rapidity 
that takes away our breath. The old times and the new are alike 
put under contribution. There is the buried treasure beloiging 
to the times before banks, and the newest implement of destruc. 
tion, the torpedo which does away with a cruiser in a minute. 
And in the very presence of this last triumph of civilisation the 
writer takes us back to very remote times indeed. “Fora 
moment ”—the torpedo has just been launched—“ I thought the 
outraged gods had stricken us with blindness.” And as if human 
enemies were not enough for the hero, he is attacked by octopuses. 
(Note.—If you are likely to encounter this danger have a bottle 
of nitric acid ready “with a syringe of delicate workmanship.”) 
Our readers will be able to judge by this time of the entertain- 
ment that they will find in “ The Cruise of the ‘ Orb.’ ” 


The Schoolmistress of Haven’s End. By Ella Edersheim Over- 
ton. (R.T.S. 2s.)—Joan Harding, a lady by birth, makes up her 
mind to take charge of a village school. This is a thing often 
talked about, and sometimes done. What it really means few 
people know, but we imagine that Miss Overton is one of them. 
Joan does not find that the Hertfordshire village where she has 
her work is in Arcadia,—perhaps we should say that it is not the 
Arcadia of the poets. She has a hard time of it, but wins through 
all her troubles by dint of courage and patience. Perhaps her 
story isa little crowded with tragic incidents—this is a fault 
which it is hard for the tale-writer to avoid—but it leaves the 
impression of reality upon the mind. There may be a certain 
exaggeration in the plot, but not in the descriptions or the 
drawing of character. Joan isa good and strong woman, and 
leaves her mark upon the place, but we are not asked to believe 
that she worked miracles. 


The Children’s King. By Annie R. Butler. (R.T.S. 2s. 6d.)— 
This book, to describe it briefly, is a child’s Life of Christ. Few 
tasks are more difficult than to tell the story with anything like 
completeness, or to express the deeper truths in language of 
sufficient simplicity. And if this is a hard thing to do, it is any- 
thing but easy to say whether it has been done with success. 
We should like to know whether it would actually rouse the 
interest of an averagely intelligent child. Our impression is 
that the thing is well doue, and that the teacher or parent look- 
ing about for such a handbook to use with younger children, or 
to put into the hands of elder, might try this with a very fair 
hope of success. It would have been well to give a sort of out. 
line map of the country to be traversed. A brief statement of 
the periods in Christ’s ministry would be useful. It joins the 
story together, and makes it more intelligible and more easy to 
remember. 





missionary. This is, in a way, akin to both. The writer 





Goops and How to be Them. By Gelett Burgess, (Methuen 
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Co. 68.)— A “ goop,” it seems, is an embodiment of all that 
~~ should not be. The pen and pencil of the author of 
— yolame are therefore employed to teach politeness and good 
pos lly by contraries. He shall speak for himself :— 


manners genera 
. “Yet you'll learn, if you are Bright, 

Politeness from the Impolite. 
When you've finished with the Book, 
At your Conduct take a look; 
Ask yourself, upon the Spot, 
Are you Goop or are you Not? 
For, although it’s Fun to See them, 
It is TERRIBLE to Be them!” 


This isa favourable specimen of the verse, which is scarcely as 
ood as it might be. Line 2, it will be observed, is in a different 
rhythm from the others. Does that matter? it may be asked, 
Very much, we would answer. A nursery rhyme ought to be as 
correct asan epic, The illustrations are not particularly good. 


Colina’s Island. By Ethel F. Heddle. (Oliphant, Anderson, 
and Ferrier, Edinburgh. 2s. 6d.)—Colin McVean is the oppressive 
snd miserly owner of a Highland estate. He leaves this away 
from the expectant nephew, giving it to “Colina.” But the dis- 
appointed one does not despair. If the heritage is lost, yet the 
heiress remains. This affords a good scheme for a tale, and Miss 
Heddle makes a very successful use of it. The wrongdoer, of 
course, prospers for a time. Tale-tellers would have but a poor 
time of it if he did not. But the experienced reader will not be 
alarmed. Happily for us, the infection of the doleful end has not 
reached the gift-book. The picturesque surroundings, the 
pathetic incidents of Highland life, and other more familiar 
« properties ” of the didactic story appear here to advantage. 


The Mandarin’s Kite. By G. E. Farrow. (Skeffington and Son. 
$s. 6d.)—Cyril Deane and his young Chimese friend Tsu-foo, son 
of a Mandarin who lived next door, went up by accident on a 
gigantic kite, and reaching the Zodiac, saw many strange sights 
and heard many strange things. Hence it will be seen that this 
book is of the “‘ Alice in Wonderland” type. These imitations 
are seldom very successful, and The Mandarin’s Kite is neither 
above nor below the average. It hardly makes one laugh. 
Possibly it might have done so had it been the first. It is diffi- 
cult, too, to be original, for it is not every extravagance that 
makes really good nonsense. Is not the lion-and-unicorn joke 
used up by this time? The illustrations, by Alan Wright, we 
can praise with less reserve, as being decidedly good. 


Geof Blake: his Chums and his Foes. By S. 8. Pugh. (R.T\S. 
9%. 6d.)—This is an unusually successful school-story. For the 
most part these tales have something unreal about them. Here 
we have what seems to us a really good analysis of boy-char- 
acter. The good boys are not prigs, the bad ones are not fiends. 
The tale belongs to the days, now some time past, before the new 
generation of public schools had superseded the great private 
schools, Probably the morale of the latter fluctuated more than 
can well happen now. Anyhow, the picture drawn here of 
school-life at Beckthorpe strikes us as true to nature, while some 
of the characters, Geoff Blake especially, are studies showing not 
a little subtlety and insight. 


The Lord’s Purse-Bearers. By Hesba Stretton. (R.T.S. 1s. 6d.)— 
Miss Hesba Stretton has a strong conviction that it is a serious 
offence to give to a beggar, and she enforces it on her readers in 
this story. A very painful story it is, not indeed as regards its 
principal character, but in some of its episodes. The tale of Isaac 
Chippendell’s degradation and death-bed is full of the most 
lurid colours, and yet, we cannot say that there is any exaggera- 
tion, We do not exactly know for whom this story is meant,—it 
caunot be for children. But of its power there can be no question. 


4 Child’s London. By Hamish Hendry. (Sands and Co. 3s. 6d.) 
~A4 child is supposed to come to London and to describe what he 
ses. He visits the lions in Trafalgar Square, the “Zoo ”(where he 
“xpresses & preference for the elephant over the camel for riding), 
Chelsea Hospital, Madame Tussaud’s, &c. Some of the drawings 
(by Carton Moore Park) strike us as very good. But the “ Cat’s- 
meat Man” is surely not so tragic-looking a person as he is here 
pictured, and the cat that follows him is not a success. 


Like a Rasen Fiddler. By Mary E. Shipley. (S.P.C.K. 2s.) 
—A writer who tells “a tale of the Pilgrimage of Grace” ven- 
tures into deep waters, too deep, we cannot but think, for safety. 
There are periods of history which are best avoided by the writer 
of fiction, especially if it is fiction intended for those who are apt 
‘0 take in what is told them without questioning. This is a dis- 
hnetly well-told story, and there are striking passages in it, but 
¥e cannot say that it is wholly satisfactory. 

About Peggy Savile. By Jessie Mansergh, (R.T.S. 2s. 6d.)— 
Miss Mansergh has made a success of the central character of her 
story, the “ Peggy Savile” about whom she tells us. She isa 
clever, somewhat strange young person, and it is good to read 








about her. But we are not sure whether the little drama would 
not have been better without so many persone. However, it is 
well written, the dialogue is easy and pointed, and the story 
keeps up its interest sufficiently well. 


Of “ Arthurian Romances not in Mallory” (D. Nutt) we have 
a third volume in Guingamor, Lawval, Tyolet, the Werewolf, ren- 
dered from the French of Marie de France and others by Jessie 
L. Weston (2s.) Marie de France was a Norman poetess of the 
twelfth century, and turned these Breton stories into verse. One 
of the stories, Launfal, has made use of J. R. Lowell. On the 
whole, these are not inferior to the average of the Mallory 
romances, 


MisceLLanrous.—Of the periodicals of the Religious Tract 
Society we have to mention, as suited for elder readers, Friendly 
Greetings, Illustrated Readings for the People; Light in the Home 
has papers also suited for the young ; while The Child’s Companion 
and Our Little Dots announce by their titles for whom they are 
meant. Such a hasty inspection as we have been able to give 
enables us to speak well of them all. The illustrations are, as 
usual, very meritorious. ——F rom the same publishers we also have 
Child-Life in China, by Mrs. Bryson (2s. 6d.) A special interest 
attaches to this book from the time at which it appears, and from 
the fact that Mrs. Bryson is a member of the London Missien at 
Tientsin. It is really doing a good and specially useful work just 
now to recall us to some more kindly and human thoughts about 
the Chinese than we are disposed to have. This volume may well 
serve as a wholesome antidote to wrathful thoughts, not all without 
justification, we quite acknowledge, which are only too ready to 
arise. It gives just the touch of nature which makes us kineven with 
these strange yellow people. Mrs. Bryson has evidently watched 
the life of old and young in the Flowery Land with both care 
and sympathy.—TIn Story-Book Time (Biackie and Son, 2s. 6d.) 
we come to something less serious. These “ pictures and rhymes 
for little folk” are of many kinds. They show us animals in 
various attitudes and moods, children at games, fairy stories, 
comic scenes in which both men and beasts figure, and other 
things. Everything, whether serious or funny, is wholesome, 
and the illustrations are commonly good.—The Grig’s Book, 
by W.T. Horton (Moffatt and Paige, 1s.), consists of humorously 
extravagant pictures illustrative of old nursery rhymes. Some 
of them are particularly good. “The Wise Men of Gotham” in 
their boat, with an awful black and red sky and pea-green sea, is 
almost pathetix, The “Old Woman in the Basket” is good 
too, the motion through the air being given with a skilful 
turn of the pencil which it would be impossible to describe, 
The “ Little Man with the Gun,” again, has a quite admirable 
swagger. Mr. Horton ought to do well as a fantastic 
draughtsman. This specimen of his powers is admirable. 
Golden Hair and Curly Head, by Allen Upward, illustrated by 
Harold Copping (Hurst and Blackett, 2s. 6d. net), takes us back 
to serious subjects. Mr. Upward tells the story in fluent and 
harmonious verse, and Mr. Copping expresses it in drawings that 
match it well. It is of a fisherman who is reported drowned, but 
comes back to his home and to the little ones who “knew he 
would come back.”——-Wyemarke and the Mountain Fairies. By 
Edward H. Cooper. Illustrated by “ Wyemarke” and G. P, 
Jacomb-Hood. (Duckworth and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—We have often 
said what we think about the new fairy tale and need not repeat it, 
The pictures seem to differ considerably in merit. [f they were 
all up to the level of the stalwart figure opposite p. 12 or the 
flying girls (p. 26) we could speak in warmer terms. Another 
picture book is A Hundred Anecdotes of Animals, with Pictures by 
Rory Billinghurst (John Lane, 6s.) Mr. Billinghurst’s frontis- 
piece is a good piece of work. The assembled animals who have 
met to hear the baboon read ‘‘ A Hundred Anecdotes of Man ” are 
cleverly grouped. Nor are the other pictures unequal. The 
anecdotes are not told with particular spirit. Some of them want 
a touch of humour. And why the apologetic air? Animals are 
much more interesting in their movements than the ordinary man 
Why excuse their being made the subject of a pleasant book? 
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IN SOUTH AFRICA WITH BULLER. 


In South Africa with Buller. By G.C. Musgrave. (Gay and 
Bird. 7s. 6d.)—Mr. Musgrave adopts an unadorned style in 
relating the Natal Campaign, which, if it strikes the reader as 
somewhat unsympathetic at times, allows more room for facts 
and independent judgment. This, and the avoidance of a 
personal narrative, while they rob the history of the campaign of 
colour, also rob it of bias, and when taken with the three clear 
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and succinct chapters relating the growth of the Boer power and 
the causes of the war, entitle Mr. Musgrave’s book to be con- 
sidered of honest historical value. He writes for the instruction 
of his countrymen, some of the best of whom, he tells us, 
believe the war to be due solely to the effort of one 
man “to grab the two Republics.” The Boer party, knowing 
him to be an American correspondent, were careful to 
give him all possible information as to their aims. Few 
Americans outside the States, as he says, had any sympathy with 
the Republics, least of all those who knew the Transvaal. It was 
the same with the bitterest of the Irish, who foresaw in Boer 
supremacy worse evils than their wildest imaginings of Saxon 
cruelty. It is difficult to gather from Mr. Musgrave’s impersonal 
narrative how much he saw and how much he gathered from 
investigation, though we may have a fair idea. The best portions 
relate the fights that preceded the investment of Ladysmith, 
Yule’s famous march, and the battle of Waggon Hill, one of the 
most protracted duels between determined men ever fought. 
One can read between the lines a certain grim satisfaction as he 
relates the great mistake which led to the final British charge,—the 
Boer advance in the open, though it was nearly dark then. “Witha 
hoarse cry...... the British dashed forward. In distinct 
crashes were the magazines emptied...... PMO sc 6 ess 
with cold steel.” The treachery exhibited by the Boers marred 
an otherwise glorious exhibition of resolution. Mr. Musgrave 
often alludes to the abuse of the white flag, and the severe 
punishment it prevented our troops inflicting on a retreating 
enemy. It will, however, have cost the Boers many lives in the 
end; it has cost us even more. Heasks us to distinguish between 
the irresponsible authors of Boer cruelty and those who realised 
the obligations of civilised warfare. We cannot forget that the 
Boers were the same in 1881, and those who let loose the 
dogs of war must be held responsible. The strategy of 
the Natal Campaign is not much criticised by the author, 
but he brings out ably the enormous difficulties of the 
rugged country General Buller had to contend with, and the 
many excellent movements foiled by individual failures to 
accomplish almost impossible tasks. One thing is evident, “the 
men were splendid”; such determined and continuous fighting and 
storming have never been known before in fighting. Mr. Mus- 
grave speaks highly of the cordial feeling and the care of 
officers for their men, which nearly approaches that of Ameri- 
can officers. The account of Lord Roberts’s advance lacks 
interest ; there must obviously be more interest than the author 
says there is in the great strategical advance and the final “ worry” 
at Paardeberg. Otherwise, the story as told by Mr. Musgrave, 
as far as it takes us, is ably, fairly, and clearly outlined. It 
should most certainly be added to the historical library of the 
South African War. 








SPORT IN WAR. 

Sport in War. By Major-General R. S. S. Baden - Powell 
K.B.G.S. (W. Heinemann. 5s.)—Mr. A. E. T. Watson, the 
editor of the Badminton Magazine, writes the preface to these five 
chapters originally contributed to the magazine by the defender 
of Mafeking. Permission to print them in this form came from 
Rustenburg, after the relief of the beleaguered village. The book 
is beautifully bound and printed, each page of print being sur- 
rounded by an elegant border in shamrock green. All the illus- 
trations are from the author’s hand, some of them so good that 
we feel convinced that had not the career of arms attracted him, 
he would have occupied a leading place among the artists of sport. 
His animals are not, perhaps, really better than his men. The 
tiny sketches in his “Matabele Campaign” of the Kaffirs, seen 
through the telescope, conversing on the theory of war are as 
good as Cruikshank’s etchings of Jack Sheppard escaping from 
Newgate. But when he is painting scenes of vigorous sport his men 
are as good and lifelike as his animals, and the whole party seem 
to “go” together. The first and second of the chapters deal 
with sport in Matabeleland and describe runs with the Cape 
foxhounds. The former was obtained when patrolling on 
the Shangani River and elsewhere after the break up of 
the revolt, man-hunting and less dangerous forms of sport 
being combined. Rinderpest had injured, but not destroyed, 
the large game. The koodoo, the finest of all antelopes, had 
suffered most. Still, there were these, and sable and roan 
antelope, wildebeeste, hartebeeste, small buck, wild pig, and 
even a few giraffes, and any quantity of birds. The story of 
shooting lions with the Lee-Metford, and with soldiers for 
gillies, is pleasantly told. One soldier, the regimental farrier, 
went to look for a wounded lion with a revolver, clambering 
eagerly about the rocks, and peering into likely places. The 
“ Run with the Cape Foxhounds” deserves to become a classic, 
and to take a place beside “ Nimrod’s” celebrated day in Leicester- 


shire. The Boer farmers and English gs 
rough and unkempt, in wideawakes can ae oe 
pink of sporting neatness, are vividly drawn and ex wmithe 
described. Three illustrations in this article are ay sella 
Leech’s best in “ Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour.” Ouschousit . 
Cape Boer and Briton, Dutch waggons and English Sith at 
the inevitable kopje and church; another the Dutch met, » and 
phosed, flying along with beards streaming back behind haan, 
hats flapping and whips whacking, in all the ecstasy of the oo 
and the last a hunt reversed. The huntsman and Whips 
dismounted to “spoor” the fox (jackal), and tied their th . 
horses together. The hounds have hit off the scent and we 
streaming up a hill, the three horses, still tied head to sie 
gallop after them, while the three dismounted riders purs 
Evidently fox-hunting is common ground for Briton and on 
meet on. That excellent good feeling prevailed is Clear from 
General Baden-Powell’s account. The last three chapters deg] 
with pig-sticking and a day’s shooting in T'unisia, The “human 
interest” in one of the pig-sticking stories is, to say the least 
rather artificial. Two rivals “ride” for a young lady; when the 
successful lover has won first spear, it is discovered that the 
young lady, like Orgetorix in the Gallic War, “is dead.” She 
has been thrown out of her howdah and killed. 








THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 

The Paris Exhibition, 1900. Section I. (Virtue and Cp, 
10s. 6d.)—This ‘‘illustrated record of the art, architecture, and 
industries” of the Exhibition is a collection of articles by 
French and English writers, the editing of which seems to have 
been done rather hastily, as there is a good deal of repetition, 
The arrangement also seems rather haphazard, and as there is no 
table of contents, itis a difficult book to find one’s way about 
in. On the other hand, the illustrations are very well done, 
Those of the Pont Alexandre III., for instance, give a good 
idea of this fine bridge, both as a whole and in its details, 
The pictures of old Paris are very pretty, particularly the 
full-page one of the main street, in which the modern crowd 
and the aggressive advertisements are not visible, as they are 
in reality. Among the many reproductions of pictures there is a 
good one of Mr. Whistler’s “The Little White Girl ” ; and to suit 
other tastes we find an equally large one of Mr. Hacker’s, “The 
Cloister or the World?” The furniture and “ arts and crafts,” both 
English and foreign, are well represented in this book, but the 
amusement of comparing the vagaries of the furniture-makers 
would have been easier if, as we said before, the editing had been 
more carefully done. However, the book is worth looking at, 
and it will do something to keep the charm of the Exhibition 
fresh in the minds of people who have seen it, as well as show 
those who have not some of its beauties and oddities.—Inter- 
national Exposition, Paris, 1900: Official Catalogue of the Exhibition 
of the German Empire.—This English translation of the catalogue 
is printed with German typ? which was specially designed by 
the Imperial engraver, Georg Schiller. It is full of statistical 
information on subjects ranging from “The German Empire and 
its Inhabitants at the End of the Nineteenth Century,” down to 
“Imperial Hygiene” and “ Uniforms in the German Army.” 
Each chapter is headed by a little picture, which relieves the 
solidity of the letterpress. They are not intended to be amusing, 
but the mixture of “arts and crafts” pattern with German 
figures is sometimes quite comic. The book is very well bound, 
and the table of contents and indexes are full and clearly 
arranged. 








SOUTH AFRICAN STUDIES. 

South African Studies. By A. P. Hillier, M.D. (Macmillan and 
Co. 6s.)—Dr. Hillier has put together in book-form a series of very 
miscellaneous lectures, articles, and letters on South African 
subjects. Some of these are very slight, but an essay on the 
“Issues at Stake in South Africa,” reprinted from the Fortnightly 
Review of January, 1900, is well worthy of permanent record. The 
writer has lived for sixteen years among Boers and Outlanders, 
he possesses a judicial mind, and he is an acute observer. Two 
chapters in the present book seem to be reprinted from his 
previous volume, “Raid and Reform,” which we noticed some 
two years back. There is an effective reply to Mr. Bryce’s 
famous article in the North American Review, and there are sound 
observations on the African climate and British military marks- 
manship. It will be seen that all this is much more easy to 
catalogue than to criticise. Dr. Hillier was connected with the 
reform movement in the Transvaal, and has no misgivings 
on the necessity of bringing to an end the Pretoria 
system. But he does not look on the Boers as enemies 





of the human race, and his calmness is valuable. Often 
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. ishman judges much more soundly than 

the Colonial re tesvin is the hope for the future. We 

So ape ticular attention to Dr. Hillier’s chapter on the 

wish €0 el ” ‘We have never joined in wild denunciation of 

Bole burg financiers, but it is most important that the public 

posts ep that what the Empire needs is the conversion of 

should an into decent, sober people, and what a good many 

ar ee and yociferously “loyal” people in the Transvaal 

: = ill clamour for is a constant supply of labour. There is 

ye ae of ill-treatment of native miners, which does 
— put the capitalist’s interest in the miner ends when that 
ere abe having worked for his contract time, returns to his 
a, Here, we might almost say, is where the Imperial 
poe begins. Reports from Basutoland, which is in some 
diss ~h model ‘native reserve,” before the war tended to 
show that the return to their native kraals of young men who 
vad earned enough money in a few months to be, as it were, 
vat for the vest of their lives, was by no means advan- 
prise tothe tribe. The labourers had often picked up bad 
waits, and had invariably lost their respect for their chiefs and 
jor tribal customs without acquiring any real notions of civilised 
order, Dr. Hillier has no panacea, but he understands the 
oravity of the “native question.” Now that all South Africa is 
ve within the Empire, it is time that we studied the risks of 
thefuture. The mines are a great solvent of tribal distinctions. 
Gradually the incidence of our rule will obliterate tribal land- 
marks. Have many of us really considered what it will be to find 
ourselves confronted with an enormous quarter-civilised Bantu 


nation ? 








LIFE OF FATHER GOREH. 

Life of Father Goreh. By the Rev. C. E. Gardner. (Longmans 

and Co, 5s.)—Nilakantha Goreh was a Brahman of high station, 
belonging to a family in which service at Court was hereditary. 
Probably no more distinguished convert, as regards descent and, 
indeed, personal ability, has been made in recent times. This 
fact gives a special value to the xecord of his life. We cannot 
say that we are much impressed by the way in which the story of 
his life is told. The biographer does not put himself forward, 
but he does make the S.S.J.E. (the Society of St. John the 
Evangelist, otherwise the Cowley Brotherhood) very prominent. 
Asa matter of fact, Father Goreh never rose above the position 
of a novice in the Society, and did not find satisfaction in its rule 
of life. When he had actual experience of this by residing for a 
time at Cowley, he was not at all happy; nor, when he was away, 
were its customary observances to his mind. He was consequently 
given absolute liberty by the Superior (who edits this volume). 
Doubtless it was sound policy to keep up the tie with so distin- 
guished a man; nor must we forget the wise liberality with 
which the Society continued its material help. This biography 
has certainly the merit of showing us the man as he was. From 
this point of view it is of the greatest value. We may learn 
much from it as to the hindrances which beset Christian work in 
India, and something of the way in which they may be overcome. 
Father Goreh himself held that an ascetic celibate clergy had the 
most hopeful prospect of usefulness. The difficulty here is,—Can 
the European accommodate himself to the life which is said to be 
a necessary condition of success? An associate of Father Goreh, 
Neill by name, made the attempt, but he died at forty-five, and 
died, it is evident, because he had attempted an impossible mode 
of life, The true evangelist will be ready to sacrifice himself. 
But it is impossible for a responsible authority to go on sending 
men to an almost certain death. And- may it not be argued 
that the prospect would give a morbid tone to the missionary’s 
mind? To keepa sane and sober mind. you must live under 
ordinary conditions, But so complex a problem cannot be dis- 
cussed here. Let it suffice for the present to say that this book 
is distinctly enlightening. 








THE ROMANCE OF SPAIN. 

The Romance of Spain. By C. W. Wood, F.R.G.S. (Macmillan 
and Co, 10s.)—There is a traditional fatality which besets 
travels and travellers in Spain. Théophile Gautier employed his 
wit and eloquence to prove that Spain was dirty and uncomfort- 
able, and few tourists have escaped Gautier’s domination. So we 
Have seen travellers—English and French alike—looking upon 
one of the fairest lands in Europe with a patronising and unsym- 
pathetic eye. Mr. C. W. Wood, for instance, a practised wanderer, 
had better have stayed at home than taken the journey into Spain. 
For though he calls his book The Romance of Spain, though he 
closes every chapter with the tiresome refrain, “the true romance 
of Spain,” he sees nothing of the true meaning which the heauty of 
the country whispers to the devout. For him what he is 














pleased to term “accommodation” appears important. He 
says of Burgos: “ With the present infinitely bad accom- 
modation travellers do well to avoid the town.” They 
do indeed, and we recommend Margate to such travel- 
lers with every confidence. Again, the Cathedral of Burgos, 
the finest Gothic church of the Peninsula, inspires the following 
luminous comment: “ A beautiful structure without a soul”! Is 
he sure that it is the Cathedral that lacks the soul, or that the 
Hotel de Paris did not aid the task of depreciation? However, 
whatever be the cause, Mr. Wood is constantly disappointed. 
Indeed, no other city than Segovia seems to satisfy him. Madrid, 
he declares, “ has no humanising effect upon the people,” and he 
is ready with all the platitudes to which a beautiful and hos- 
pitable capital is commonly exposed. His comments upon 
Velasquez are a fair gauge of his ignorance. He finds some of 
the master’s works revolting; he reproaches him because (so he 
declares) “ the devotional and spiritual are wanting to him.” More 
than this, he is bold enough to say that “ if he failed anywhere, it 
was in the want of a certain refinement. His was a nature that 
could not polish. This was due partly to a want of imagination.” 
Of course it is idle to argue with the commentary of ignorance. 
But if Velasquez lacks refinement and polish, to whom are we to 
accord these gifts? And if a painter’s imagination be anything 
better than a superficial knowledge of literature, who was 
better endowed than the author of “The Lances,” and of the 
“repulsive dwarfs,” which, with proper deference to Mr. Wood, 
are not “repulsive” at all, nor were they painted “by command 
of the King, not of his own free will.” Nothing, in fact, proves 
Mr. Wood’s incapacity to see or to describe Spain more clearly 
than the confused pages which he dedicates to Velasquez. For 
Velasquez is as intimate a part of Spain as is Cervantes, and if 
he persuades you to charges of “ repulsion” you had better stay 
at home, or find relaxation on the banks of the Rhine. Nor does 
Mr. Wood make his book the better reading by a tireless and 
inapposite jocularity. He introduces a friend, who is always sup- 
posed to be in love with a Spanish beauty, and for this comic 
relief we can find no other word than that which Mr. Wood 
amiably selects for the dwarfs of Velasquez. 








THE RELIEF OF MAFEKING. 

The Relief of Mafeking. By Filson Young. (Methuen and Co. 
6s.)\—We do not hold a brief for war correspondents, whose 
necessity is less obvious than their eloquence, and we cannot but 
think that a frank criticism, infamous in the expert, is impertinent 
in the amateur. Our soldiers go to war in obeaience to orders, 
and they are ready to lay down their lives under the flag. But 
their professional etiquette most properly imposes silence upon 
them; they perform what is asked of them, and leave the duty 
of record to the Commander-in-Chief. Then in steps the war 
correspondent, who is superior to etiquette, yet does not shrink 
from criticising the operations of war, which are completely 
strange to him. One of the worst inconveniences caused by his 
sanguine temper is the patronage of generals. The correspon- 
dents have all something to say in praise or blame of men 
intinitely superior to them, and the result is by no means 
pleasant to the simple-minded citizen. Mr. Filson Young, for 
instance, who is a good specimen of his class, takes Lord Methuen 
under his especial protection, and in the encounter aims a shrewd 
blow at Lord Kitchener. From Mr. Young’s point of view, of 
course, this patronage is immaterial. We can only hope that 
it is irksome to Lord Methuen. However, Mr. Young is, as we 
have said, a good specimen of his class; he does not lecture the 
censor, in the belief that a gallant officer could under any circum- 
stances be the servant of a newspaper correspondent; and he 
does not treat the poor generals with the high hand which his 
colleagues are pleased to flourish in their face. Moreover, he 
tells his tale with a direct simplicity, and without any attempt 
at fine writing. Nevertheless, we can take but little pleasure in 
such books as this, and if the war correspondent is a necessary 
evil, we wish that he could be content to illuminate the pages of 
his journal, and not seek a place among printed books for his 
inevitably hasty productions. 








FRANCIS PARKMAN. 

A Life of Francis Parkman. By C.H. Farnham. (Macmillan 
and Co. 8s. 6d.)—Francis Parkman, a painter of heroes, was 
himself a hero, Such isthe burden of Mr. Farnham’s biography, 
and there is no man who knows the brave record of this sad life 
that will not echo it. For Parkman fought a lifelong battle with 
disease. Lamed by arthritis, half-blind, and driven at times to 
the verge of madness by some mysterious disease of the nerves, 
he yet pursued the task of history with a single-minded courage, 
The documents which he could not read were read to him, 
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were copied by zealous clerks, and the history of letters 
shows no more valiant struggle than this of Parkman’s 
against adversity. But, happily, Parkman had chosen his subject 
while yet a boy. He had collected much material while eye- 
sight and activity remained to him. He had visited the scenes 
of the drama which he was destined to write; he had lived and 
hunted with the Indians in their trackless deserts. So that when 
a harsh fate shut him up in his study, he had still a vast reserve 
of reminiscence upon which to draw. But the pathos of his life 
was unassuaged. He hated weakness, he scorned inactivity. The 
air of heaven and the smell of the grass-plain were almost neces- 
sary to him; yet he was forced to sacrifice the sights and sports 
which he loved so well. It is characteristic of him that when all 
work was forbidden to his brain, he turned to the culture of 
flowers, and became celebrated in a new profession. Of his life 
there is little enough to tell. Now he visited Italy, now he lived 
in Paris, now he ran through England without much sympathy. 
But his real life lay in his work, and it is in such masterpieces 
as “ Montcalm and Wolfe” that he raised his monument and traced 
his biography. However, Mr. Farnham shows him to us in one 
other aspect,—as a dogmatic, confident controversialist, who 
dared to express his views in the strongest terms and without 
compromise. He was what we should call in England an 
old-fashioned Tory, and his must have seemed a voice crying in 
the wilderness to democratic America. Mr. Farnham has written 
an interesting book—that goes without saying—but he has not 
composed a good biography. In the first place, he is too anxious 
to trace Parkman back to his origins, and to find his character in 
his books. Now, this is always a dangerous process, and it is the 
more dangerous in the case of one who was before all things an 
artist in history. Parkman did not dabble in those general 
principles (falsely called “philosophy ”) which are will-o’-the- 
wisps to mislead the historian. He saw his subject whole as well 
as in detail, he had a splendid sense of subordination, and he 
wrote with a style that was always adequate to the occasion. 
But he did not and could not find in fortuitous events a false 
synthesis,—he was far too fine an artist for that. And when 
Mr. Farnham puts a limitation upon Parkman’s talent, he 
converts a virtue intoa vice. Nor is Mr. Farnham gifted with 
the sense of humour. On p. 222 we read this astounding observa- 
tion: “Pitt, in spite of certain weaknesses, also drew forth 
some sympathetic words.” Some sympathetic words for Pitt, 
who dominated the eighteenth century, and who was perhaps 
the greatest statesman ever born to the Anglo-Saxon race! It 
is almost incredible, and even Parkman, for all his anti-English 
bias, would have laughed heartily at his biographer’s patronage. 
However, as we have said, the book is interesting ; and if it does 
less than justice to Parkman, it gives his admirers all the 
materials upon which to base a judgment. 








HISTORY OF RHODESIA. 


History of Rhodesia. By Howard Hensman. (W. Blackwood 
and Sons. 6s.)—Most of us would be surprised to think that the 
history of so recent an acquisition as Rhodesia would fill more than 
three hundred pages. But the country has been the theatre of 
a native war and a native rebellion, and the wrestling ring for 
statesmen and a Chartered Company. We would not forego any 
portions of Mr. Hensman’s work, though some of it is rather 
prolix. It is very fair, surprisingly so, if we take the nearness of 
the events which he relates, and the style and the treatment are 
intended to be without bias. This is an extremely difficult per- 
formance, yet Mr. Hensman seems to have achieved it. Perhaps 
he has a leaning toward the Chartered Company—it is 
merely a guess—and he has no two opinions of the 
Matabele. He could scarcely, considering the trend of 
events for the last twenty years, take up any other attitude. 
Say what we may, the original cause of all these wars is the land- 
hunger of the British, and their determination to see, hunt, and 
live in countries held by inferior races. The black man as over- 
lord must go, and it is better that we should settle with him than 
let other white races attempt to do it. Fewer lives are lost 
in the process, and it leaves, on the whole, a better taste 
in the mouth, Mr. Rhodes saw all this, and Rhodesia is 
ours to-day. The campaigns are carefully detailed by Mr. 
Hensman; also the causes and conduct of all negotiations 
with Lobengula. It is in a work of this kind that incidents 
begin to assume their proper place in history, this being 
the first history of Rhodesia. The treachery of the two 
troopers who intercepted Lobengula’s letter and its gold 
dust, and the fatal letter from the A.P.S. which upset wha 
little faith Lobengula had in the white man, stand ou 
distinctly; yet, after all, we must regard these unfortunat 





the Chartered Company are interesting reading; 
the experiment was of doubtful value. Powerful companies h, 

not, can never have, quite the necessary feeling of responiihiiae 
This history is compiled from “ official sources,” and We are i. 
that Mr. Hensman has done his best to be impartial, = 


on the Whole, 








SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS. 

A New Study of the Sonnets of Shakespeare. By Parke Godwi 
(G. P.Putnam’sSons. 6s. net.)\—Itis ditficult to know what acertai, 
type of writer would do without the perennial problem of Shake. 
speare’s sonnets. Mr. Godwin in the volume before us offers “ 
another attempt at arranging these long-suffering poems 
at extracting from them, or reading into them, a new me 
In his preface he makes the usual attempt of the amateur criti: 
to disarm criticism, by admitting beforehand to possible « mis. 
takes of detail” (i.e., misstatements of facts), but these are of a 
rather more serious nature than he seems to anticipate, for they 
argue complete unfamiliarity with the literature of the period. 
Thus within the first two pages we may note that the sonnet wag 
introduced into English directly from the Italian, and not 
through the medium of French; that the one poet selected ag 
representing the sonneteers between Wyatt and Spenser, namely, 
Thomas Watson, has only left two specimens of the form; and 
that before Shakespeare wrote the particular arrangement he 
adopted could in no sense be styled the “conventional” form, 
To select a few of the points that strike us as we proceed, 
we may mention that on p. 14 Mr. Godwin seems unaware 
of the date of Shakespeare’s death, for he speaks of the 
second edition of the sonnets (1640) as appearing “within 
twenty years after his decease,” while on p. 29 he implies that 
the “spurious plays” were added in the folio of 1685, whereas 
they had already appeared in that of 1664. He elsewhere makes 
the mistake of all unacquainted with the literary history of the 
time,—namely, of supposing that Shakespeare’s supremacy, which 
is so clear to us now, was far more generally acknowledged among 
his contemporaries than was actually the case. But when he 
solemnly pronounces in favour of “Mr. W. H.” standing for 
“Will Himself”—a conjecture which in his case has not even the 
poor merit of originality—we find it difficult to take his book 
seriously. However, his exposition, though sufficiently fantastic 
at times—the “begetting,” of the early sonnets, is to refer to 
poems, not posterity ; a group of love sonnets are to be regarded 
as addressed to Anne Hathaway during courtship, and so on—is 
not by a long way the most unreasonable we have come across, 
We should perhaps be grateful that Mr. Godwin has given us 
neither tavern scandal nor mystic philosophy. 


aning, 








THE LAST MEDITATIONS OF SAVONAROLA. 


Savonarola: Meditations on Psalm li. and part of Psalm zezi. in 
Latin, with an English Translation. By E. H. Perowne, D.D,, 
Master of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. (Cambridge 
University Press. 10s. 6d.)—From the Cambridge University 
Press we have received a beautifully got up new edition of the 
“Meditations” Savonarola wrote while awaiting death in his 
prison cell. Breathing the spirit of the most exalted devotion, 
these documents have also a vein of natural pathos which makes 
their interest as intensely human as it is religious. The texts 
upon which Savonarola grafted his thoughts were the Fifty- 
first, and part of the Thirty-first, Psalms,—the one an out- 
pouring of contrition, the other a welcoming of solemn Hope. 
After the Reformer’s death, the papers recording his soul’s last 
communing with its Maker were very widely circulated. Dr. 
Perowne’s introduction tells us that the book was “ printed in 
the vernacular for the consolation of prisoners condemned to 
death: in England it was embodied in the elementary devotional 
works called ‘Primers,’ first in the Salisbury Primer of 1533, 
and subsequently in that of 1548, which is known 48 
Henry VIII.’s Primer.” Within two years of Savonarola’s death 
twenty-one editions were published, and translations were made 
before the middle of the sixteenth century into English, French, 
German, Spanish, and Italian. By the end of the century the 
popularity of the Treatises was on the wane, and they became 
scarce. The present edition gives the Latin text, a new transla 
tion by Dr. Perowne, a facsimile page of the manuscript copy 12 
the library of Corpus Christi College, and an introductory essay 
by the translator. A touching extract from Mrs. Oliphant's 
“ Makers of Florence,” serving as frontispiece, calls up & picture 
of the martyr composing in his cell: “ With the right hand 
which had been spared to him in diabolical mercy that he might 
be able to sign the false papers which were intended to cover 
him with ignominy, he still had it in his power to leave @ record 
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a ~ a — es » 
F rse with his ‘Heavenly Master in which his 
ot thst At ead ceength and comfort.” How sorely stricken, 
an ~<a ted to despair and unfaithfulness, his own words 
and nag ot Heaviness hath besieged me, with a great and 
tell us . “ ‘hath hedged me in; she hath oppressed my heart 
strong spt and with weapons, day and night she ceaseth not 
vith cle inst me. My friends are in her camp and are become 
to fight _ Whatsoever I see, whatsoever I hear, they bring 
oor to of Heaviness. The memory of friends saddens me ; 
- presen of my children grieveth me; the thought of 
- go of cell tortures me; when I think upon my own 
-_— it affects me with sadness; the consideration of my sins 
—, me down.” And then, a few pages later, it is beautifully 
pr ae while the temptation to apostasy is busy with his 
s t “a great shout” is heard in the camp of Heaviness, and 
= * “clashing of arms” and a blast of trumpets Hope 
past shining with divine lustre,” and, “smiling,” rebuked 
the soldier of Christ. “ When I heard it,” Savonarola says, 
«] blushed thereat.” But the strain of consolation is too 
sacred for analysis or quotation in a newspaper notice. 








THE ANTARCTIC REGIONS. 

The Antaretic Regions. By Dr. Karl Fricker. (Swan Sonnen- 
gechein and Co. 78. 6d.)—The Antarctic never can have the 
interest that attaches to the Arctic; there are no Eskimo, nor is 
animal life so abundant; yet it has furnished some splendid 
instanc2s of determined audacity. The names of Cook, Bellings- 
hausen, Waddell, Biscoe, Wilkes, Ross, and Dumont d’Urville 
are associated with terrific storms and enormous icebergs, such 
storms and icebergs as Arctic navigators rarely met with. More- 
over, the vessels engaged in Antarctic research were such as to 
take the student back to the days of Columbus and Drake. 
Biscoe and Waddell had a brig and a small cutter each ; Balleny 
only a schooner and cutter, the latter having a tonnage of fifty- 
four. Biscoe, the seal-hunter, did more for Antarctic exploration 
than many strictly exploring expeditions, and so reduced were 
his crew with scurvy that he was compelled to sail north because 
there were only three officers, a seaman, and a cabin boy to work 
his brig. Wecan imagine that the first sight of the great ice 
barrier must have impressed these intrepid men more than any 
Arctic dangers. Ross’s account of it, and his determined attempt 
toreach the Magnetic Pole, his avoidance of mistakes, his admir- 
able equipment, and his triumphant return after four years with 
all his crew in good health and only one missing—the quarter- 
master of the ‘ Erebus,’ drowned in a storm—surely ranks his 
voyage, as Dr. Fricker says, “as one of the most famous and 
brilliant of all voyages of discovery.” Yet for the reason we have 
given, Arctic navigators are far better known. Ross in his 
“Travels” neglects too much the human element; nevertheless, 
he was the beau-ideal of an English navigator. We agree 
with Mr. Sonnenschein, the able translator, that Dr. Fricker’s 
interesting and able review of Antarctic research, and his just 
discrimination of its heroes, will increase the number of those 
who desire to conquer the secrets of the South Pole. The illus- 

trations are clever and suggestive. 








COMMERCE AND CHRISTIANITY. 

Commerce and Christianity. By the Author of “The Social 
Horizon.” (Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 3s. 6d.)—Christianity 
versus the competitive principle in business, such is our author’s 
theme, and he demonstrates the great antagonism between the 
fundamental idea of Christianity and the struggle for wealth, 
He declares that the Church is powerless to improve matters, 
and that it only views the question now with a sort of apathetic 
regret. But, says our author, this question—the industrial 
problem—is solving itself, and the taking over of large concerns 
by public bodies already points the way, and he instances the 
acquisition of the tramways by the County Council. This 
action, he says, was fraught with a momentous meaning, 
and was, in fact, changing the principle of the enterprise 
from anti-Christian to Christian, though no one realised it. 
The County Council placed the business on a basis towards 
which, as he says, the commercial forces of the world are 
impelling all businesses. Now, the old rules were disgrace- 
ful and inhuman, and the Church should have stepped in 
and protested, though truth to tell, he adds, it would have been 
little use if they had. Does he advocate the Church as a temporal 
Power? “TI do not say that the Church is bound to solve it [the 
problem],” says our author, “...... the thing is solving itself ;” 
and he does not think their action or inaction will affect the final 
issue, “ But,” he adds, “I do say that if they cannot, they must 
be prepared to stand aside and see much of what influence still 
remains to them pass to those who can.” Our author (an 





awkward phrase, but as he remains anonymous there is no other) 
is eloquent, reasonable, shows restraint, and is quite reverential 
when discussing the utterances of Christ; and there are passages, 
for instance in “ The Simple Life,” which are not only beautiful, 
but lofty in tone. His contention that the ultimate end of com- 
petition already foreshows, and can only be, the Christian ideal 
as announced by our Lord, sounds a hopeful note. His declara- 
tion that the ultimate coincidence of the results of competition 
in business, %.¢., co-operation, with the teaching of Christ is the 
strongest proof of the reality of that divine inspiration, is a 
striking observation. But the remark he makes elsewhere that 
Christianity as distinct from the altruism of the world will dis- 
appear is too confident. Altruism is only an emotion, and would 
be non-existent but for the teaching, the duty, the restraint, and 
the final hope held out by Christianity. 








IN THE ICE WORLD OF HIMALAYA. 

In the Ice World of Himalaya. By F. B. Workman and Dr. W. 
H. Workman. With Maps and Illustrations. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
6s.)—Dr. and Mrs. Workman spent the two summers of ’98 and 
799 in the mountains. During the first they followed the route 
through Leh as far as the Karakorum, diverging on the home. 
ward journey at Kharbi so as to take inthe Rangdoon Valley, 
the Bhot Kol Pass, and the Upper and Lower Wardwan, the 
valleys and their magnificent display of flowers exciting the 
enthusiasm of our writers. The succeeding year furnished the 
more interesting trip through Drosai, Shigar, Askole, as far as 
the Hispar Pass. Plenty of stiff climbing was done in the 
region of the Skore La Glacier, Mrs. Workman and her 
husband ascending the Siegfriedhorn and Bullock Workman, 
these and the subsequent ascent of Koser Gunge being 
pioneer ascents. These ascents were made after the ener- 
getic couple had traversed the famous Biafo Glacier. Some 
beautiful photographs and careful descriptions do justice, as far as 
it can be done, to the extraordinary scenery of the great glacier, 
The plates giving the peak and lower end of the glacier, the 
Walhalla of the Biafo, and the glacier viewed from Ogre Camp 
are excellent specimens of the numerous capital photographs 
that illustrate the work. The most charming reproduction of all, 
however, is the summit of the mountain named after Mrs. 
Bullock Workman, a smooth white, flanked by clouds. The name 
is hideous, but the honour can scarcely be grudged to the pioneer 
lady-climber. Of the drawings we must select that of Mount 
Meru, one of the Biafo Mountains, a peak admirably adapted 
for the artist. Besides the appreciation of scenery and the tone 
of cheerfulness which make the volume such pleasant reading of 
Himalayan mountaineering, readers will find its description of 
the trials of coolie management and the unavoidable hardships 
of mountain travel of considerable use should they attempt a 
similar experience. 








LIFE IN LONDON. 

Life in London ; or, The Day and Night Scenes of Jerry Hawthorn, 
Esq., and his Elegant Friend, Corinthian Tom, in their Rambles and 
Sprees through the Metropolis. By Pierce Egan. A New Edition, 
(Chattoand Windus. 3s. 6d.)—Itis probable that a reprint of the 
music-hall songs popular in this year of grace, or a reissue of the 
humorous articles in the Sporting Times, might have an interest 
for our great-grandchildren, who would read them with a certain 
tolerance. That is the nearest equivalent we can think of for 
this literature of Corinthian Tom, Bob Logic, and all the other 
young bloods whom most of us know vaguely by name in con- 
nection with Cruikshank’s pictures. Still, on re-reading, it is 
difficult to believe that in 1821 this really was, what the 
preface declares it to have been, “the most popular work in 
British literature,” though ten years ago the same might have 
been said of Mr. Jerome’s “Three Men in a Boat.” But Mr. 
Jerome really has humour of a sort, and Pierce Egan has nothing 
but the grossest animal spirits. “Harry Lorrequer” told the 
same sort of stories, rows with watchmen and the rest of it, and 
made them amusing; but Lever would have been incapable of 
Mr. Egan’s solemnity, his naive capitals, his ingenuous italics, 
his monumental snobbery. The account of Almack’s is funny, 
but with a humour that is purely unconscious; as for the dedica- 
tion to George IV., it reads like exquisite irony. Those who, like 
Mr. Henley, find a full-blooded joy in the aroma of half-forgotten 
slang—a fragrance like that which Jerry sneezed at when he 
went to “sport his blunt” on the monkey ‘Jacco Maccacco’ 
among the “ tyke-boys ” at the Westminster Pit—these amateurs 
will cherish the volume. The rest will hardly care for a curious 


and overcoloured account of the somewhat blackguardly diver- 





sions of their progenitors. 
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Cabot Bibliography. By George Parker Winship. (H. Stevens, 
Son, and Stiles. 18s. net.)—Mr. Winship has prefixed to his 
bibliography an essay on the lives and doings of the two Cabots. 
John Cabot, a Genoese by birth, but by adoption an Englishman, 
sailed from Bristol in May, 1497, in the ‘Matthew,’ touched 
American land somewhere to the north of Halifax, and got back 
to Bristol by August 6th. A second expedition, on an important 
scale, started in the spring of the following year. Oneof the five 
vessels composing it was damaged by astorm and came back. 
What happened to the others no one knows. Sebastian, son of 
John, started for Cathay vid the North Pole in 1508. He returned 
in the following year. He made other attempts, successful and 
unsuccessful, which there is no need to follow. It suffices to say 
that his life is full of interest and has been the subject of no 
little controversy. The bibliography occupies a hundred and 
eighty pages and contains three times as many items. 


Two books of devotion may be mentioned together, though 
representing very different schools of Christian thought. These 
are :—At the Feet of Jesus. By Madame Cecilia. (Burns and 
Oates. 3s. 6d.)—There is, of course, something that is character- 
istic of Roman modes of devotion in the book, but on the whole 
its range is that common to all true believers.——The Golden 
Gate of Prayer. By J. R. Miller, D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
3s. 6d.)—A series of “ Devotional Studies on the Lord’s Prayer.” —— 
We may add to these a third volume, Prayer and Temptation, by 
the Rev. William Gresswell (Longmans and Co., 2s. 6d.), contain- 
ing five practical discourses on each of the two subjects given in 
the title. 


In the Days of My Youth. With an Introduction by T. P. 
O’Connor. (C. Arthur Pearson. 7s. 6d.)—This is a book which 
we describe rather than criticise. It consists of thirty-four auto- 
biographies, or fragments of autobiography, which have appeared 
already, we think, in the pages of a popular journal which takes 
the “personal ” for its peculiar province. The stage naturally 
has the largest share. Music comes next. Literature has five 
representatives, not an adequate representation as to quantity, 
whatever we may think of the quality. In art there are three, 
and in politics as many, while there are seven labelled “ general.” 


J. M. DENT AND CO. 


FLORENCE. 
By EDMUND G. GARDNER. 
With Illustrations by Nelly Erichsen and a Map, fcap. 8vo, gill top, ds. 6d. net. 
[Forming @ volume in the * Medieval Towi Series.” 
The SCOTSMAN says :—* Mr. Gardner has done his work admirably. He is as 
well instructed as he is sympathetic, His book, while adapted to the purposes of 
a guide to the city and its treasures and associations, is also genuine literature.” 


DR. HORTON’S NEW LIFE OF 
TENNYSON. 


With Portraits and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


THE HOLLY TREE & THE 
SEVEN POOR TRAVELLERS. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 


With Photcgravure and Text Illustrations by C. E, Brock. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

















The OUTLOOK says:—* An achievement in publishing. A charming gift-book.” 
MR. CANTON’S NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK. 


THE 
TRUE ANNALS OF FAIRYLAND. 
Edited by WILLIAM CANTON. 


THE REIGN OF KING HERLA. 


With Frontispiece and Title-page in Colours and about 150 Illustrations by 
charkes Robinson. Crown &vo, gilt edges, 4s. 6d. net. 
LITERATURE says :—* It contains the iridescent fairy lights of the rainbow, 
but they illuminate a somewhat more substantial foundation than is generally 
found in this class of book.” 


THE ADVENTURES 
OF ODYSSEUS. 


TOLD FOR CHILDREN. 


By F.S. MARVIN, R. J. G. MAYOR, & F. M. STAWELL. 
With Illustrations and Coloured Illustrations by Charles Robinson, 5s, net. 








An Illustrated Catalogue will be sent on application. 





CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW Booxs 


THE INIMITABLE Mrs, MASSING. 
HAM: a Romance of Botany Bay, by 
HERBERT COMPTON, is now ready. Crown 
8uo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


GEORGE R. SIMS’S New Book, 
THE SMALL-PART LADY, &. 
id j 


is now ready. Crown 8vo, cloth, 38, 64 


ee 











New 6s. Novels. 
SAS A WATCH IN THE NIGHT”: A 


Drama of Waking and Dream. “By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED, 


THE FOURTH GENERATION. By Warm 
BESANT, Author of “The Orange Girl,” &c. SECOND EDITION, 
“ As interesting as a fairy tale.”—TZimes. 
“The old recluse is a very powerful study, and his great-grandson’s sudde: 
baptism of trouble is described as only a master of the art could describe it 
This profoundly interesting story.”—London Quarterly Review. = 


THE MAN THAT CORRUPTED HADLEY. 
BURG, &c. By MARK 'WaIN. SECOND EDITION. 
“¢The Man that Corrupted Hadleyburg’ is a clever but terribly biting and 
pathetic piece of satire.”—Manchester City News. 
* Shows Mark Twain at his very best.”—Black and White. 


AS LUCK WOULD HAVE IT. By Wri 
WESYALL, Author of “ With the Red Eagle,” &c. 
“A novel in which a well-constructed plot and well-conceived characters are 
well wrought out.”—-Guardian. 
“4 capital book, pleasantly written, and never dull.”~--St. James's Gazette, 


PHILIP WINWOOD. by R. Nei.son Srepueys, 
With 6 Illustrations by E. W. D. Hamilton. 
“A most entertaining book.”—Daily Graphic. 
“The author has selected a very interesting period, concerning which but tittle 
has been written....'‘here is some good reading in‘ Philip Winwood.’ "—Pilot, 
“A bright and spirited story....The plot is ingenious and maintains its 
interest unflagging to the end.”— Bookman. 


THE BAG OF DIAMONDS, and Three Bits of 
Paste. By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 
“ Highly sensational, without passing the bounds of probability, and written in 
a very breezy style, ‘The Bag of Diamonds’ is an exceptionally good story,” 
—Lloyd’s Neus, 
‘* All highly sensational, and all excellently told.”—Scotsman. 


IN A CATHEDRAL CITY. By Bertua Troms. 
SECOND EDITION. 

“ This excellent story will be welcomed in a new edition. It is good through- 
out; but the character and career of Leonard the musician deserve special 
praise. Seldom has the artist nature been more shrewdly analysed.”—Bookman. 
“A pretty story....There is some very charming work in Miss Thomas's 
volume.’—<A thenéum. 


New 3s. 6d. Books. 
THE ADVENTURES OF TYLER TAT- 


LOCK, Private Detective. By Dick DONOVAN. 
“ The volume is good from end to end—full of fresh, well-written, and entertain- 
ing matter.”—Scotsman. 


A SUGAR PRINCESS. By Avserr Ross. 


“The plot is interesting, aud there is a breezy freshness about the book which 

entices the reader onwards. ‘The background is fuil of charm.”—Literary World, 

* A bright and lively story, with plenty of roving adventure in it.”—JAoyd’s News. 

THE CONQUEST OF PLASSANS. 3; 
EMILE ZOLA. Edited by ERNESY A. VIZETELLY. 

“The story is one of unmistakable power.”—Literary World. 





THE ‘PRETTY POLLY’: a Voyage of Incident, 
By W. CLARK RUSSELL. With 12 Illustrations. Small 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 
“It is a wonderfully graphic picture of what is called in songs ‘a life on the 

ocean wave.’ ”-—Daily News. 


“ hly enjoyable as any sea-loving lad can wish for.” 
As thoroughly enjoy: y 4  ceaenesitiiits 








HANDLEY CROSS; or, Mr. Jorrocks’s Hunt. 
By ROBERT S. SURTEES. With 79 Illustrations by JOHN LEECH, 4 
NEW EDITION. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. By 
CHARLES READE. (A LARGE TYPE, FINE-PAPER EDITION.) Pott 
8vo, cloth, 2s. net; polished leather, 3s. net. 

a THE GENTLEMAN'S ANNUAL FOR 1900. 

THE STRANGE EXPERIENCES OF MR. 


VERSCHOYLE. Told by HIMSELF, and Edited by T. W. SPEIGHT. Demy 
8vo, Is. 


LONDON MEMORIES: Social, Historical, and 
Topographical. By C. W. HECKETHORN, Author of “ London Souvenirs, &. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 




















J. M. DENT and CO., 29 and 30 Bedford Street, W.C. 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 111 St. Martin's Lane, W.G 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTONS LIST 





PERIODS of EUROPEAN HISTORY 


Editor, ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A., Student of Christ 
—_ Oxford. With Maps, crown 8vo. 
, 476-918. 
Period ienThe BP ark Ea Chichele Professor of Modern History in the 


University of Oxford. 7s. 6d. 


ire and the Papacy, 918-1278. 
P eriod 2.—The Emp a of History F rg the College, Victoria 


Tniversity, Manchester. 7s. 6d. 


i 14.94. 
ind 3.—The Close of the Middle Ages, 1272-1494. 
Period LODGE, M.A., Professor of History at the University of See . ee 


F = the Sixteenth Century, 1494-1598. 
P eriod 4. —Europe in Historical Lecturer to Merton, Trinity, and Uni- 
hed Colleges, Oxford. 7s. 6d. es omnes 

i bel ndancy of France 1715. 
Period 5. ie late Fd of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 6s. 


wi ance of Power, 1715-1789. 
P eriod 6 The a8 Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 6s. 
iod D— tionary Europe, 1789-1815. 
P eriod a ens Wa. Decedee ok Maneny ak Ciel Wisbeenstcy, 
Ithaca, U.S.A. 68. 
—_ rn Europe, from 1815. 
Period rp oer Pe wae formerly Senior Scholar of St. John’s College, 


Oxford. [In the press. 


An Historical Sketch of the Republic. 
By HORATIO F. BROWN, Author of “Life on the Lagoons.” 
Second Edition, demy 8vo, with Maps, 16s. 


LIFE ON THE LAGOONS. 


By HORATIO F. BROWN, Author of “Venice : an Historical 
Sketch.” Third Edition, with Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


ART AND LIFE AND THE BUILD- 
ING AND DECORATION OF CITIES: 
Arts and Crafts Lectures. 
By T. J. COBDEN SANDERSON, W. R. LETHABY, WALTER 
CRANE, REGINALD BLOMFIELD, HALSEY RICARDO, 
Members of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE ART TEACHING OF JOHN 
RUSKIN. By W. G. COLLINGWOOD, M.A. 
Cheap Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
The Original Edition may also be had, 7s, 6d. 


“To those who would wish to know something of the character and tendency of 
Ruskin's works, Mr. Collingwood’s excellent handbook may be strongly com- 
mended. It displays a most intimate knowledge of the great master’s writings, 
and is, moreover, rhythmatised with admirable care and ability.”—Studto. 


A PARADISE OF ENGLISH 


POETRY. Arranged by the Rev. H. C. BEECHING, M.A., 
Preacher at Gray’s Inn Chapel, and Clark Lecturer at Trinity 
College, Cambridge. New Edition, small fcap. 8vo, 5s. 
CONTENTS :—Love—Home Affections and Friendship—Man— 
Patriotism—Art—Romance—Nature — Pastorals—Death—Religion 
—Notes—Index of Writers—Index of First Lines. 


“A very skilful selection, and eminently worthy of its name.... Will commend 
itself to all true lovers of English poetry.”—Times. 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE 
HEBREWS. 
By the Rev. A. H. SAYCE, Professor of Assyriology at Oxford ; 
Author of “ The Egypt of the Hebrews and Herodotus.” 
Crown 8vo, 8s, 6d. 


SOUVENIRS OF CRANFORD 


AND OTHER SKETCHES. 
By BEATRIX L. TOLLEMACHE (Hon. Mrs. Lionel Tolle- 
mache). Crown &vo, 3s. 
ganas :—Cranford Souvenirs—Should Auld Acquaintance be 
rorgot ’—The Naval Chaplain—Sunset—An Alpine Quarterdeck— 
rharles Victor de Bonstetten—A Glimpse of Medieval Life—The 
hildhood of Georges Sand—A Fable on Home Rule—A Fable : 
= Chimney-pot—A Fable on Censoriousness—The Trees of the 
“orest—An Eighteenth-Century Ruskin. 
“Will be read with delight by all the cult of Mrs. Gaskell.”--Scotsman. 
eats is a charming collection of essays and sketches, which says much for the 
iter’s culture and taste, and especially for her intimate acquaintance with some 


pslected by-paths of literature, both British and French.,..Altogether, this 
«is very delightful reading.” —Glasgow Herald. 


| OXFORD CHURCH TEXT BOOKS. 


Feap. 8vo, 1s. each. 


The Reformation in Great Britain. 
By H. 0. WAKEMAN, M.A., late Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, and 
the Rev. LEIGHTON PULLAN, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford, 


The Text of the New Testament. 
By the Rev. K. LAKE, M.A., Curate of St. Mary the Virgin, Oxford. 


Outlines of Old Testament Theology. 
By the Rev. C. F. BURNEY, M.A., Lecturer in Hebrew at St. John’s College, 


Oxford. 
An Elementary History of the Church in Great Britain. 
By WILLIAM HOLDEN HUTTON, B.D. 


The History of the Book of Common Prayer. 
at a Rev. J. H. MAUDE, M.A., Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of 
St. ans. 


The Articles of the Church of England. 
By the Kev. B. J. KIDD, B.D., Keble College, Oxford. 
Vol. I.—History and Explanation of Articles I.-VIII. 
Vol. II.—Explanation of Articles IX.-XXXIX, 
May also be had in 1 vol., 2s. 


Early Christian Doctrine. 
By the Rev. LEIGHTON PULLAN, M.A. 


The Hebrew Prophets. 
By the Rev. R. L. OTTLEY, M.A., Rector of Winterbourne Bassett. 


A List of the Oxford Church Text Books can be had 
on application. 


TEXT BOOKS ON THE PRAYER 
BOOK. For the Use of Candidates at the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Local Examinations, and others. 


By the Rev. SEPTIMUS BUSS, LL.B., Rector of St. Anne 
and St. Agnes, Gresham Street. Crown Svo. 

The Morning and Evening Prayer and the Litany. 1s. 

The Offices for Holy Communion, Baptism, and Con- 
firmation. 1s. 

The Church Catechism. 1s. 6d. 

The Three Creeds. 1s. 6d. 


“Thank you very much for your useful little book. It ought to be of great, 
value for an intelligent teaching of the Prayer-book.”—THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 

“Many thanks for sending me a copy of your excellent book, which I think 
well calculated for its object."—ARCHDEACON SINCLAIR. 


In 2 vols. 


“The book is one we can thoroughly recommend to the ordinary reader from 
first to last. Itsarrangement is such that the student finds his points ready to 
hand, and interestingly set out.’’—School Guardian. 


“ Has the merits of conciseness and clearness.” —School World. 

“ All the important dates and facts are mentioned. A knowledge of all that is 
so clearly set forth by the author would greatly aid the proper understanding and 
appreciation of the Prayer-book.”—Church Review. 

“ An excellent introduction to the critical study of the Prayer-book. Mr. Buss 
keeps the historical value of the English Liturgy well in view.” 

Educational Times. 


THE MINOR FESTIVALS 
OF THE ANGLICAN CALENDAR. 
By the Rev. W. J. SPARROW SIMPSON, M.A, Vicar of 
St. Mark’s, Regent’s Park. Crown Svo, 6s. net. 
[In December. 


THE BOOKS OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 
By the Rev. LEIGHTON PULLAN, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s 
College, and Lecturer in Theology at St. John’s, Oriel, and 
Queen’s Colleges, Oxford. Crown 8yo, 4s. 6d. net. 
[In the press. 


HAPPY SUFFERING (LA BONNE 
SOUFFRANCE). By FRANCOIS COPPEE. 
Translated by CATHERINE M. WELBY. 
With a Preface by W. H. HUTTON, B.D., Fellow and Tutor 
of St. John’s College, Oxford ; Examining Chaplain to the 
Lord Bishop of Ely. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [Just published, 


FIVE GREAT OXFORD LEADERS: 
KEBLE, NEWMAN, PUSEY, LIDDON, and 
CHURCH. 

By the Rev. AUG. B. DONALDSON, M.A., Canon Residentiary 
and Precentor of Truro. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. net, 


HOW TO PREPARE ESSAYS, 
LECTURES, ARTICLES, BOOKS, SPEECHES, 
AND LETTERS. With Hints on Writing for the Press. 
By EUSTACE H. MILES, M.A., Formerly Scholar of King’s 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 





RIVINGTONS, 34 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 


* This is likely to be a useful book.”—Spectator. 
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MR. WILLIAM HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOK 


Art and Belles~Lettres. 
SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P.R.A. 


By Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG, Director of the National Gallery, Ireland. 








With 70 Photogravures and 6 Lithographs in Colour. An Edition limited to 1,000 Copies for Sale in Great Britain. Imperial 4to, gilt top, £5 5s, net. [Next 
| sold. ‘ Neue week, 


*,* Sir Walter Armstrong has produced a volume in which Sir Joshua’s life is sketched in sufficient, though by no means exhaustive detail, more atten 


Also 110 copies with Duplicate Set of the Photogravures on India Paper in Portfolio, £10 10s. net. ; al 


paid to the characteristics of the man himself than to the more or less accidental events in which he was concerned. To this he has added a careful Mion being 
artand of his influe..ce both on the English school and on modern paintingin general. In selecting pictures for reproduction, care has been taken to choose ‘ne at 
Which 


most fully illustrate his development, and to prefer, where possible, less known and less readily accessible examples to those in public galleries, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR.—UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 


GAINSBOROUGH, AND HIS PLACE IN ENGLISH ART. With 62 Photogravures anj 


10 Lithographs in Colours, £5 5s. net. Only 75 copies of this magnificent work remain. 


Dedicated to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 


HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES. 


A New Translation from the Danish Original by H. L. BRAXKSTAD. With an Introduction by EDMUND GOSSE. 
With 240 Wood Engravings by HANS TEGNER. 2 vols., 10s. net each ; or 1 vol., £1 net. 


lack and White.—“ This beautiful edition has an especial attraction for lovers of art. The wonderful drawings have been rendered with such exquisite 
fidelity that the eye is delighted with each separate page. Notasingle block in the two marvellous volumes can be found fault with. The pictures are fe and 
old and young, quite as much as the letterpress.” Pictures for 


CHARACTERS OF ROMANCE. By Wittt1am Nicnonson. A Portfolio of 16 Pastels reproduced 


in Colours, £2 2s. net. 
The Pall Mall Gazette.—“ Unquestionably Mr. Nicholson's masterpiece. A wonderful series of drawings.” 


An Artistic Survey of Archwological Achievements. By PIERRE GUSMAN. 





POMPEI: the City, its Life and Art. ROMAN ART: 


Some of its Principles and their Applicati 
}) ety App cation to Early Christiag 


Translated by FLORENCE SIMMONDS and M. JOURDAIN. With an Intro- By FRANZ WICKHOFF. 
duction by MAX COLLIGNON. With 500 Illustrations in the Text and 12 Translated and Edited by Mrs. S. ARTHUR STRONG, LL.D, 
Coloured Plates, 1 vol., 36s. net. With 14 Plates and numerous Text Illustrations, 1 vol., £1 16s, net, 


The: Academy.—* This splendidly illustrated volume has a critical importance 


The Daily News.—“ This volume is at once for the library and for the drawing- wi eee Benes 
: 1ich such works occasionally lack. Professor Wic' hie 
room, for the antiquarian, who will find its pages full of research and information, | a)] the strength given by aa admirable eae Co eee il taeda with 
and for the less serious reader who may have memories of a visit to Pompei.” esthetics.” ey and 


A LITTLE TOUR IN FRANCE. By Henry Jamzs. With 12 Photogravures, 32 Fill. 
nage Engravings, and 40 Illustrations in the text, reproduced from Original Drawings by JOSEPH PENNELL. 1 vol., 10s. net. Also a Limited Edition o 
Japanese Paper, with Photogravures on India Paper mounted on Japanese, £2 net. . 

The Morning Post.—* We must be Philistines indeed if we do not find many things to delight us in these daintily penned pages, wherein the observation of 


cultivated eye is brought to bear on scenes which have witnessed as much history as almost any regions of equal extent.’ 





> 


THE PAGEANTRY OF LIFE. By Cuartes Wuisizy. 1 vol., 7s. 6d. 


The Athenaum.—“ Of the art of historical portraiture Mr. Whibley is a master. A dozen pages and his personages stand in their habit as they lived."* 





Travel, 


THE PROBLEM OF THE FAR EAST. 


THE AWAKENING OF THE EAST: Siberia—China—Japan, 


From the French of PIERRE LEROY-BEAULIEU. Translated by RICHARD DAVEY. Edited, with a Preface, by HENRY NORMAN. 1 vol., és. 
The Scotsman.—*Of all the hosts of books on the question of the Far;Kast, there is none that will better repay perusal than this. It is accurate and up-to-date, 


compact, lucid.” 


THE REAL FOUNDER OF SOUTH AFRICA. ys H R 0 U G H TH E FI R S T ANTARCTIC 


WILLIAM COTTON OSWELL, HUNTER NIGHT: a Narrative of the Belgian Expedition, 1898-9, to the South Pole 


AND EXPLORER: the Story of his Life. With Certain Correspondence 


and Extracts from the Private Journal of David Livingstone, hitherto un- | By FREDERICK A. COOK, Surgeon and Anthropologist to the Expedition, 
published. By his Son, W. EDWARD OSWELL. With an Introduction by 7; r . 

FRANCIS GALTON, D.C.L., F.R.S., F.R.G.S., &c. In 2 vols., with Portraits, With 4 Coloured Plates and over 100 Illustrations from Photographs ani 
Maps, and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 25s. net. Drawings. 1 vol., £1 net. 





MR. PINERO’S GREAT PLAY. 


THE GAY LORD QUEX. By Arruur W. Prnero. Cloth, 2s. Sd.; paper, 1s. 6d. Also a 


Limited Edition on Hand-made Paper, with new Portrait of the Author, 10s. net. 


SEMANTICS—THE SCIENCE OF MEANING. From the French of M. Brést. ‘Translated 


by Mrs. HENRY CUST. With an Introduction by Professor J. P. POSTGATE. 1 vol., 7s. 6d. net. 





New Novels and Stories.—Z/m One Volume, 6s. each. 


MRS. STEEL’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE HOSTS OF THE LORD. 


By FLORA ANNIE STEEL. 


The Daily Chronicle.—“ No one, not even the Kipling of an earlier day, quite does for India what Mrs. Steel does. She sees Indian life steadily, and sees it whtl 
with a vision that is truthful, sympathetic. Such is the wealth of her observation that her page is rich with colour as an Eastern bazaar, and fragrant as a basket o! 


MR. ZANGWILL’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE MANTLE OF ELIJAH. By I. Ganewit. 


The Standard.—“ The book is crammed full of striking characterisation of all sorts, and of writing that carries one away with sheer cleverness. Mr. Zangwil 
has written a remarkable book that will greatly enhance his reputation.” 


GILBERT PARKER’S NEW BOOK. 


THE LANE THAT HAD NO TURNING, By Guseer Parser. 


The Times.—* Not even in* The Seats of the Mighty’ does Mr. Parker suggest such an impression of his strength as in the story which gives its title to the book. 
Strong and yet natural situations follow in rapid succession. In Madelinette Mr. Parker has idealised the noblest of women.” 


The Pall Mall Gazette.—“A work of genius, unique, astounding. There are 
passages that sweep one headlong, and the whole leaves an indelible impression.” 


The Daily Mail.—“ A brave book, instinct with the life that touches us at every 
point, wise with the wisdom and charity of observation and experience.” 


THE FLAME OF LIFE. THE EAGLE’S HEART. 
By GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO. By HAMLIN GARLAND. 


The Atheneum.—* Mr. Garland’s work is always fresh and vigorous, and this 
story is full of his characteristic energy. He makes one share with delight in the 
irresistible fascination of wild life in the Far West.” 


THE STORY OF RONALD KESTREL 
By A. J. DAWSON. 


The Scotsman.—“A clever and interesting story, written with a healthy 
purpose and in a happy vein.” 


THE LADY OF DREAMS. 


By UNA L. SILBERRAD, Author of “The Enchanter.” 


THE IMAGE BREAKERS. 


| 
' 
| 
By GERTRUDE DIX. | 





Mr, Heinemann’s Notes on Forthcoming Books Post-free. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——<——— 
UCH alarm was spread through Europe on Thursday by 
h the receipt of an official notice that the Czar, who is at 
Livadia, has been attacked by typhoid. The symptoms up to 
Thursday were declared to be favourable, bat men cannot 
help remembering with apprehension that daily bulletins are 
never issued about Kings till doctors are alarmed at their 
responsibility, and that members of the Romanoff family, 
thongh healthy in other ways, seldom show much power of 
recuperation. The alarm is therefore general, for Nicholas I]. 
is everywhere felt to bea bulwark of the peace of Europe. 
Not only was he the author of the Conference at the Hague 
called to promote peace, but he bas steadily kept the peace 
in spite of much pressure towards a contrary policy. In 
Russia itself the tension of feeling is even greater, for an un- 
happy termination to the Czar’s illness might grievously 
complicate the question of the succession. The Grand Duke 
Michael, who has instantly left Denmark for Rassia, is at 
present the heir; but if the Empress, as is possible, bears a 
son, there would be a long Regency, which is hardly con- 
sistent with the Czardom. Fall authority can be transferred 
toa Regent, but not the sacrosanct character which “good 
Russians” attribute to their Sovereign. 


The Government have decided on a winter Session, To 
the surprise even of officials, it was announced on Tuesday 
that Parliament would assemble on December 3rd for the 
despatch of business. The motive is understood to be the 
necessity for more money, the war having lasted longer than 
was expected, and the cost of bringing back the troops being 
very great. Operations in China, too, have already cost three 
millions,—a peremptory claim, as the Government of India 
cannot afford to stand long out of its advances. It is hoped 
that business will be confined tothe money votes, and that the 
Session will be short; but Parliament, once assembled, rales 
the Ministry, and we give elsewhere reasons for believing 
that the Session may be lively. The Queen’s Speech may be 
short, and efforts may be made to avoid debate on the Address, 
but the right of Parliament to air its grievances before money 
is voted is indisputable, and the Opposition think they have 
plenty to air. They will condemn the recent conduct of the 
war and the swerve towards severity in the treatment of the 








Secretary for Scotland .., re 
First Lord of the Admiralty ... 
First Lord of the Treasury 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland Lord Ashbourne, 
President of the Board of Trade Mr. Gerald Balfour. 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster Lord James of Hereford. 
President of Local Government Board Mr. Walter Long. 
President of the Board of Agriculture Mr. Hanbury. 

Works and Public Buildings... Mr. Akers Douglas. 


It is said that Lord Londonderry, the Postmaster-General, is 
to be admitted to the Cabinet, in which case the number of 
Cabinet Ministers will be raised to twenty. The inevitable 
result of this increase in numbers will be to confirm the 
power of the inner Cabinet, which is in itself a grave con- 
stitutional innovation, 


Lord Balfour of Burleigh 
Lord Selborne. 

Mr. Balfour. 

Lord Cadogan. 


Negotiations in China have advanced one step. The repre- 
sentatives of the Allied Powers have agreed upon terms, 
which will be presented to the Empress-Regent in a conjoint 
Note. They are substantially the terms proposed by 
M. Delcassé, and the pith of them is that eleven of the great 
Princes, Mandarins, and generals who counselled the recent 
outrages shall saffer death; that an indemnity shall be paid 
to the Powers and to those foreigners who have suffered ; 
that officials who do not prevent outrages shall in future be 
dismissed ; that the Legation quarter in the capital shall be 
fortified, and garrisoned by European soldiers; that all forts 
on the coast of Chihli shall be razed ; that the import of arms 
and ammunition shall be prohibited ; and that the Tsung-li- 
Yamen shall be replaced by a responsible Foreign Minister. 
There are no territorial cessions demanded, no further 
immunities for trade, and no changes in the general scheme 
of government in China. The obvious intention is, when 
justice is once satisfied, to refrain from any stipulation which 
would involve either a European supervision of China 
or a European partition. It is asserted that the Chinese 
Government will treat upon this basis, but that is, of course, 
only the opinion of the Chinese in Pekin. The Empress has 
still to be heard from. 


The test question is, of course, the execution of the guilty 
Mandarins. If that is granted, there may be peace with 
China for years, every great official dreading the consequences 
of outrage; if it is not granted, every Chinaman will consider, 
with justice, that the Imperial Government has defied and 
beaten Europe, and that barbarians may be murdered with 
impunity. It is, in our judgment, most improbable that the 
demand will be conceded. It threatens the present safety 
and future consequence of all the grandees of China, and 
they will resist like a corporation. They profess already to 
be “shocked” by the execution of the acting Viceroy of 
Chibli, who either ordered or sanctioned the horrible mas- 
sacre at Pao-ting-fu, and they threaten the wrath of all 
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China, first kecause be was so high an oflicial, and secondly 
because he was executed while negotiations were going on. 
The troth is, Li Hung Chang and the rest are both ex- 
asperated and frightened to find that the Allies are in earnest 
and cannot be bought off by any amount of blood-money. 
The Empress having sanctioned all the outrages, can hardly 
turn on the ministers of her will without personal danger, 
and for a time at least the resistance will continue. The 
rebellion in the South seems to be dying away, and the Court 
is now pressed only by the distant foreigners. If any attack 
is threatened on Sian, it will, it announces, retreat still 
farther to the capital of Szechuan. 


The Intelligence Departments of the different countries 
concerned have hitherto failed woefully as regards China. 
We wonder if any of them are repairing that fault by 
obtaining information as to what is really going on in Sian 
in the Imperial circle. Such information would be really 
valuable, and it ought to be obtainable for money, Hundreds 
of eunuchs, chamberlain officers of the guard, and other 
persons who value taels, must know pretty accurately what 
is occurring. At present we get nothing but rumonrs, 
rumours that the Emperor is a prisoner, rumours that the 
Empress is dead, ramours that the Court contemplate a 
further flight, rumours that Prince Tuan and his ally, 
General Tung, fearing for their heads, have broken out in 
rebellion. Any one of those rumours would, if true, have 
important consequences, but the Powers seem to be as much 
in the dark as the Chinese public, which never sticks to the 
same story for a week together. The drift of the ramours 
just now is that the reactionary party is dissatisfied or 
suspicious and is threatening the Empress; and though this 
drift may be the result of guessing rather than information, 
it must not be forgotten that if the Emperor and Empress were 
both deposed, Prince Tuan, as father of the recognised heir, 
would be the legal master of China. The Datly News of Friday 
publishes an interview with the Rev. Evan Morgan, which is 
the only first-hand information we have yet received from the 
new capital. Mr. Morgan has some interesting things to tell 
about Sian, and he gives many reasons for believing that the 
Court will not remain there long. Unfortunately, he was 
compelled to leave before the crisis reached its height. 


Lord Roberts’s further despatches show that the credit of 
the successful but severe engagement near Bothaville, briefly 
mentioned in our last issue, was chiefly due to that “ gallant 
and capable cavalry leader,” Colonel Le Gallais, who un- 
happily was among the killed. Eight guns were captured, 
the prisoners including ex-President Steyn’s secretary, and 
among the dead was “the Boer doctor with a Red Cross on 
his arm, rifle in hand, and bandolier half emptied.” General 
Smith-Dorrien’s operations between Belfast and the Komati 
River were remarkable for the splendid work done by 
the Canadian Mounted Rifles, Dragoons, and artillery. 
During one engagement, in which the Boers charged the 
rearguard to within seventy yards of it, the following curious 
incident occurred. Sixteen Canadians fell into the hands 
of the Boers, who treated them kindly, and released them 
after removing their own dead and wounded, “during which 
operation the Canadians were made to lie on their faces in 
order that they might not see how heavily the Boers had 
suffered.” It appears that two of the Boer generals were 
killed on this occasion. A successful engagement has also 
been fought by General F, Kitchener in the Lydenburg 
district, and Lord Methuen has captured a pom-pom. Mean- 
time Mr. Kruger has arrived at Suez in good health, and the 
preparations for his reception in France continue, the less 
violent amongst his admirers suggestiag as a compromise that 
while there should be as much “ Long live Kruger” ag 
possible, there should be no cries of “ Down with England.” 


The German Reichstag was opened on Wednesday, the 14th 
inst., in a speech by the Emperor, the object of which is to 
defend his conduct in sending an expedition to China with- 
out waiting for the consent of the representatives. His pleas 
are that the occasion was urgent, and that the expense was 
too uncertain to allow of an official estimate. The federated 
Governments of the Empire were, however, fully consenting 
parties to the enterprise. The German public is by no means 
contented with this explanation, even loyalists remarking 











that as the Emperor expresses confidence in the support 
his people, to summon their representatives would i 
caused little delay. The dissatisfaction is not decreased “a 
an official admission that 150,000.000 marks (£7,500,000) hai . 
already been expended, and by a widespread belief that 
neither the Emperor nor his advisers know how much mor 
may be required. Tens of millions of marks mean much t 
Germans who are heavily taxed already, who are not pas 
sure that the Chinese indemnity will not be expended on yet 
more forces, and who even when devotedly loyal wish to have 
a word in the expenditure of theirown money. The Emperor 
will get his vote of course, he always does, but there Will be 
sharp debating and more Socialists, 


The French Exhibition was closed on Monday, and hag 
left behind it in France a certain feeling of disappointment, 
Though the crowds which flocked to it were enormous, it has 
not been a financial success, and it has not been to the degree 
expected the cynosure of the world’s eyes. The great Kings 
did not go, even the Czar abstaining, the English thought 
their Queen insulted and stayed away, while the Americans 
were much preoccupied with their quadrennial election, The 
collections of objects were very wonderfal, but the Press in 
many countries had more pressing things to discuss, and 
there was a marked falling off in the long descriptions and 
essays on special objects which have marked most of these 
great shows. It seems probable, therefore, that they will not 
become decennial, which, though a relief in some ways, will 
probably prove something of a discouragement to invention, 
The experts learnt a good deal, if the public did not, from 
these vast collections, and it is they rather than the public 
who push forward the heavy machine of industrial civilisation, 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, 
on Tuesday made an important speech to the Dolphin Society 
at Bristol. After mentioning that he had wished to resign, 
but was not permitted to do so, he proceeded to declare that 
“the finances were disorganised ” by the war in South Africa, 
which “dribbled on at an enormous cost.” He could not, 
therefore, promise any revision of taxation, and indeed he 
should be happy if he were not compelled to increase the 
taxpayer’s burden. For as soon as the war ended, which he 
hoped would be before April, we must begin to liquidate its 
cost, which could not be left a permanent burden on the 
country. He expected, indeed, that part of the burden 
would be borne by the Transvaal, in spite of the “lamenta- 
tions” of the mining magnates, but we must not make that 
part so heavy as to spoil the future of the new Colonies. 
Then in addition to the cost of the war there was the 
expenditure on the Navy, which must be kept up, though 
its cost had risen from £18,000,000 a year to £27,000,000, and 
the cost of Army reform. Altogether, Sir Michael fore. 
shadowed a very heavy expenditure indeed, and a Budget 
which can scarcely add to the popularity of the Government, 
though it may to its reputation for financial nerve. 


Sir Michael, it is pretty clear, thinks we are spending too 
much, and is most anxious to dissuade the country from any 
large increase in the Army. The numbers, he says, are sufi 
cient; what is wanted are better training, and more suppleness 
in meeting the needs created by improved weapons, and 
neither will be secured by lavish expenditure. Perhaps the 
pay of the officer, he said, was too small, but no pay would 
suffice unless extravagance in the regiments were stopped, 
such extravagance that when cavalry commissions were 
offered to the Universities the graduates could not take 
them, though they eagerly accepted commissions in the 
infantry. He quite recognised that there were deep-rooted 
abuses in the British Army, and trasted Mr. Brodrick and 
Lord Roberts would remove them; but the secret of greater 
strength lay, he was convinced, in providing greater efficiency 
in the Volunteer Forces. All this is most sound, but if 
British officers are to be trained professionals they must be 
enabled to live on their pay; and we demur to Sir Michael's 
hearty defence of the artillery if he means to imply that 
there is enough of it. There would be enough were it all 
here, but it never can be all here, and we are too often com- 
pelled to rely for safety upon the Navy alone. Sir Michael, 
however, it is quite clear, is a source of strength ia the 
Cabinet on other subjects than finance. 
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The Imperial Liberals—the “ naughty boys of the Liberal 
» a3 one of the speakers described them—mustered in 

a banquet on Monday under the presidency of Lord 

me The chairman, who claimed that there was nothing 

Ee oniatio to the essential principles of Liberalism 

sy os * anisation, justified its establishment as a protest 

. : te and answer to the action of the disloyal section within 

age yx ty. As for their political creed, it was that of the late 

- ae Forster, while, for their leader, they believed that 

aera all sections could best be accomplished under 

Lord Rosebery. Meantime they could help and promote the 

government of the country by criticism, by suggestion, 

and, when necessary, by silent support of the policy of the 
Government. Mr. Perks, M.P., adopting a somewhat more mili- 
tant tone, claimed one hundred and forty-two Liberal Members 
of the new Parliament as virtually Imperialist Liberals, and 
wid that the first thing they desired to see in the new Session 
yas union on the Front Bench ; while Dr. Heber Hart observed 
with regard to Lord Rosebery that ‘‘he believed that when 
they were worthy of him, and when they showed it, they need 
not fear but that they would obtain his leadership.” It is 
only right to add that the references of the other speakers to 
the leadership question were not marked by this tone of self- 
prostrating obsequiousness. 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s speech at Dundee on 
Thursday partook largely of the nature of a rejoinder to the 
Imperialist Liberals. After adhering to his condemnation of 
their action in forming a separate organisation, he challenged 
Lord Brassey's statement that the Liberal party contained 
men who were disloyal, and who wished success to the enemies 
of their country. ‘“ Who are these men?” exclaimed Sir 
Henry; “who is disloyal? I confess I know none of them.” 
The most important part of his speech, however, was the 
explicit statement that “the door has always been open 
for Lord Rosebery’s return.’ None of them, declared Sir 
Henry, ever rightly understood why he went out of 
public life; the desire of the Liberal party then was 
that he should remain; their desire ever since had been that 
be should return, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman con. 
cluded with an appeal for unity, but its force is somewhat 
discounted by his vigorous onslaught on the Imperialist 
Liberals, whom he declared to be practically indistinguishable 
from Liberal Unionists, and though “honest and simple- 
minded men,” to have been led into extravagance by the 
“heavy fumes of a fermented and half-digested doctrine.” 
His attitude is defined with much point by the Daily News 
when it says that “after condemning others for seeking (or 
being supposed to seek) to drum out the ‘ Little Englanders’ 
he proceeds on his own part to drum out the ‘ Liberal 
Tuperialists.’ ” 


The Daily Mac! of Monday publishes a sketch, which it 
believes to be authentic, of the first of the coming military 
reforms, Every private is to have ten months’ thorough 
training in campaigning work, including shooting, scouting, 
field engineering, and attacking and defending positions. 
Barrack work will be lightened, and in the time so gained the 
soldier will be changed into a skilled campaigner. To carry 
out this change and to allow of artillery practice the Govern- 
ment will acquire a great number of open spaces like Cannock 
Chase, Wolmer Forest, and Dartmoor. That seems an 
admirable improvement, and will be acceptable to the men, 
but what we wait for with anxiety is the plan for the more 
perfect training of officers, the dismissal of the incompetent, 
and the punishment, as in the Navy, of those who make 
costly blunders in the field. 


Mr. Choate, the American Ambassador, delivered a lecture 
on Abraham Lincoln before the Edinburgh Philosophical 
Institution on Tuesday. Not the least interesting part of 
the address was that in which Mr. Choate described the in- 
¢ffaceable impression left on his own mind by the “ grand 
simplicities” of Lincoln’s style and the earnest and sincere 
parity of his utterances. While in other steps be shared the 
credit with his generale and advisers, the emancipation pro- 
clamation was entirely his own in conception and execution. 
His attitude to the Southerners, whom he never would allow 
to be called “ rebels” in his presence, was well summed up in 
Ur. Choate’s peroration. “When he died by the madman’s 








hand in the supreme hour of victory, the vanquished lost 
their best friend and the human race one of its noblest 
examples; and all the friends of freedom and justice, in 
whose cause he lived and died, joined hands as mourners at 
his grave.” Lord Rosebery, who presided, defined Lincoln’s 
strength as resting on two rocks—“ the bedrock of unflinch- 
ing principle and the bedrock of illimitable common-sense ”— 
and noted, as a distinctive feature dissociating him from all 
other great men of history, his habit of speaking in parables, 
his happy use, to soften crises, of an inexhaustible fund of 
humorous anecdotes. 


The expected return of Lord Roberts, and the appointment 
of Lord Kitchener as his immediate successor in South 
Africa, afford matter for some interesting comment in a 
recent issue of Die Information, the very ably conducted and 
well-informed Viennese news-sheet to which we have so often 
had occasion to refer of late. After observing that Lord 
Kitchener is the right man for the two important tasks with 
which England is confronted—bringing home the troops 
and finishing off the war—the writer recommends him to 
enforce the regulations adopted by the Germans in the latter 
part of the Franco-Prussian War for the suppression of 
guerilla warfare, the details of which are to be found in Von 
der Goltz’s book and in the official sources,—regulations 
which he describes as cruel, but absolutely in keeping with 
the principles of international and martial law. Lord 
Roberts’s tribute to the conduct of his troops he describes as 
remarkable and well deserved. As for the clemency of the 
British, it was enough to state that only five death sentences 
were pronounced by Courts-Martial:—*‘‘ No war has ever been 
carried on with such leniency. In any other country in the 
world the Cape rebels would have been shot summarily 
instead of being tried by a jury. In acting as they have 
done Lord Roberts and Sir Alfred Milner have combined 
statesmanship with humanity; but to bring the war to a close 
Lord Kitchener may find it necessary to adopt different 
methods.” 


The annual Parliamentary Blue-book on the Metropolitan 
Police for the year 1899 is full of instractive facts and 
figures, The Metropolitan area covers 688 square miles, with 
a mean rateable value, for police purposes, of £42,557,150, and’ 
the total number of police available is 13,836, their pay 
amounting to £1,287,393. Under the head of principal 
offences we find a diminution of nearly 1,100 cases as against 
1898. The number of burglaries and housebreakings has 
slightly diminished, while the value of property stolen is the 
lowest since 1890, showing a decrease of £37,282 as compared 
with 1898. On the other hand, in four out of the 21 murders 
committed in 1899 no one has been made amenable, In 
regard to the licensing of public carriages the most note- 
worthy statistics are those relating to the increase in the 
rejection of obsolete or worn-out vehicles, and the withdrawal 
of electrically propelled hackney carriages. Finally, out of 
39,551 articles found in public carriages and deposited in the 
Lost Property Office, 19,804 were restored to their owners, 
The variety of these articles is, as usual, amazing, the fauna 
of the Lost Property Office, comprising dogs, cats, and several 
live birds, including an owl. 


Mr. Richard Harding Davis, the American novelist and 
war correspondent, recently published in Scribner's Magazine 
an article accusing the British officers imprisoned in the 
Model School at Pretoria of wanton\mischief and ungentle- 
manly and unchivalrous conduct. A very effective and, as it 
seems to us, convincing rejoinder is made in Monday’s Daily 
Mail by another American war correspondent, Mr. Barnes, 
who has been for some months in Pretoria, and conducted—on 
his own account, unprompted by the military authorities—a 
careful investigation into the charges made by Mr. Davis. 
As regards the damage done to the school, Mr. Barnes 
declares that it could be covered by £20, that the caricatures 
on the walls were “of a harmless and wholesome nature,” 
while he was unable to find the slightest substantiation, 
though he met and questioned many Boer ladies point-blank, 
for the charge that the British officers had insulted women 
and girls as they passed the school. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (2}) were on Friday 98}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


a eee 
LORD SALISBURY AT THE GUILDHALL. 


LEARLY Lord Salisbury has not lost the mordant 

wit which first attracted public attention to his 

great powers, His definition of the Concert of Europe as 
a force “which preserves peace and delays solutions ” 
would have done credit to Lord Beaconsfield or M. Thiers, 
and has the merit besides of being exactly true. We can- 
not, however, honestly say that we are content either with 
the tone or the matter of his speech at the Guildhall. It 
had in it too much of that aristocratic calm or “ cheery 
stoicism,” as Carlyle described it, which, though it is 
often an indication of reserved strength, as often denotes 
lack of imagination and of conviction. If men judged 
from the speech alone, the year which has elapsed since Lord 
Salisbury last dined in the Guildhall might have been an 
ordinary year instead of one which tested the very sinews 
of the Empire. The speaker seemed to think that what 
the occurrences of the year principally proved was the 
courage of Englishmen, which was never in question 
except with literary pessimists, instead of the wonderful 
endurance and resourcefulness which, at a great expendi- 
ture both of the public fortune and of individual life, 
made up for all the failures in preparation and all the 
blunders committed by the War Office. Indeed, Lord 
Salisbury appears to doubt whether there were any 
blunders. He entirely ignored the facts that the 
strength of the enemy was utterly misjudged ; that 
the preparations made had to be multiplied in 
extreme haste just eightfold; that the invaluable 
aid of the Colonies had not been anticipated, and 
was accepted at first with some reluctance; and that 
the effort that produced success, which we fully admit 
was a grand one, was made after, and not before, a 
series of disasters, and might not even then have suc- 
ceeded but that the arrangements made by the War 
Office for leadership in the campaign were decisively 
overridden. We did not get Lord Roberts out of that 
cupboard. Indeed, the Premier not only credits the War 
Office with the successful despatch of a great army, which 
was nearly rivalled by the last effort of Spain to protect 
Cuba, and in any case was chiefly due to the Admiralty, 
but he calls the attacks on the Office “ mainly fictitious,” 
the necessary deduction from which is that the Office is 
not in need of much reform. Indeed, Lord Salisbury 
goes further, for, departing from a precedent hitherto held 
to be valuable, he questions the responsibility of the War 
Minister, and hints that it properly belongs to the 
soldiers, who hitherto have been declared, in Parliament 
at least, bound to obey that Minister’s orders. Here are 
the words :—“ You are only judging one side. By the 
very proper provisions of our traditional Constitution, it 
is not the business of Ministers to say a word in deroga- 
tion of those who are, with them, serving under the 
Queen. But of course the question is somewhat altered 
if those who are serving with them under the Queen, or 
who sympathise with that service, are disposed to cast 
upon their fellow-servants an undue share of the responsi- 
bility for what has taken place. There are things said of 
the politicians ; there are things said of the professionals. 
It is quite right that whatever is said should be carefully 
examined ; but you must remember that the professionals 
are much more at liberty to speak than the politicians ; 
and therefore you are doing injustice if you conclude, 
until the matter has been thoroughly threshed out, that the 
blame of anything which has been done mainly or entirely 
lies with them.” We dare say that is quite true, and that 
the Horse Guards was as much to blame as the War Office 
for everything except this, that all legal power rested with 
the latter; but Lord Salisbury should see that when 
the public blames the War Office it includes its executive 
agents, and cries out, not against this or that man specially, 
but against the great officials and officers whose want of 
imagination and failure to make improvements admitted 
to be necessary in good time so nearly landed us in irre- 
parable disaster. But for the explosion of public feeling 


and the new energy it infused into the Departments, 
trembling, if not for their heads, at least for their places, 
we might have lost South Africa, or rather, since that was 
impossible, have had to reconquer it as if it had never 
been ours. 


Lord Salisbury passes over all that with the 


. la 
mere remark that too much discussion upon th 
the confusion had better be avoided. P © causes of 


The speech was not much more gati re 
allusions either to the fresh strength to rape ita 
Empire or to the great muddle which exists jn robin 
We heartily agree with Lord Salisbury that there ae 
new necessity for “‘strong defences,” because we ma’ 
suddenly called upon for great efforts, as we were b A 
Kruger and the Empress-Regent of China, and rach § 4 
the present chaotic state of European Opinion wii 
feeling its power without quite feeling its responsibilit : 
the mature judgment of any Government is “ liable toe 
superseded by the violent and vehement operations f 
mere ignorance”; but we cannot agree that to 
those defences is the whole of our present task. We 
need also to improve the striking instrument the 
Regular Army, until it is always mobile, always well 
filled, and always guided by professionals who real] 
understand their duties. Lord Salisbury seems 4 
us to avoid that part of the work of reform too 
carefully ; and, indeed, why should he not if he thinks 
success in shipping an army proof of its excellence, and js 
so entirely content with its supreme administrators? [f 
we want troops abroad on a second occasion we shall, we 
dare say, find shipping enough; and if the War Office js 
so good now, why should it not without reform be even 
better then ? It is almost the same in China. We have 
always heartily supported Lord Salisbury’s policy in 
China, for we believe it to be our real bulwark against 
those maddest of enterprises, the effort to rule China or 
to accept a large share in her partition; but even we can. 
not be content to hear the policy of the “open door” 
defined as a policy of “ Free-trade with the Treaty ports,” 
or to be told that the integrity of China being conceded, 
and Free-trade with the Treaty ports, the issue of the 
problem does not much matter. We may surely, now 
that the regular Government of China has bombarded our 
Ambassador, seek for definite securities in the future, and 
for a right of trading such as we enjoy with France or 
Spain, unlimited by distinctions on a map. And we may 
surely, also, watch with some anxiety the issue of a con- 
vulsion which may change the Government of a fourth of 
the human race from an antiquated but strictly civil 
system into an efficient military despotism. Neither as 
regards the Army, nor as regards China, do things seem 
sufficiently important to the Premier; yet if they do not 
seem important to him, nothing will go right. 

For the real danger in China and at home is that as 
time passes interest will die away, and things will be 
allowed to drift back into their accustomed position. In 
China no one has any experience of a movement like 
the present, and it may have endings of which we do not 
dream, and which, therefore, as yet cannot be discussed ; 
but at home many among us have marked for fifty years 
projects of Army reform, and they have always ended in 
the same way. Reformers have agitated, the people 
have agreed, the authorities have seemed to yield, some 
utterly inadequate improvement has been made, and then 
everything has gone on much as before. The expense has 
always been great, the Army has always been insufficient, 
especially in artillery, the officers have always formed too 
much of a caste and too little of a profession, the 
guarantees for an adequate supply of munitions within 
these islands have always been imperfect, the War Office 
and the Horse Guards have always been divided by 
jealousies, and the political chiefs have always shrunk 
from the terrible labour and odium of radical reform. 
The latter is perhaps the worst fact of ali, for unless 
history is a fable, it is the speciality of armies that they 
never can be organised or reorganised from within, but 
only from above, by Emperor, or General with a free 
hand, or irresistible Minister, or—in a single instance— 
Committee, with powers of life and death. At present 
there is a real chance of reform, for not only are the 
people anxious for it, and willing to make sacrifices, but 
the political class admit the necessity of change, and 
the administrative class is willing to set about the irksome 
task. Yet unless the Premier, who stands in the place of 
King, urgently presses on the work, adequate reform will 
never be. Mr. Brodrick may improve the training of the 
soldiers according to the admirable plan he is said to have 








accepted or sketched out, but the moment he touches the 
higher ranks he will be subjected to a storm of criticism, 
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rofessional and amateur, the silent deadly resistance of 
ithe interests” will begin, and the House of Commons 
ill boil over with angry debates as to the claims of 
Jasses. Which ought in the presence of a national need 
ate no more regarded than the claims of classes ruined 
by the imposition of a new tax or the abolition of an old 
J nopoly. They should be pitied, passed over, and for- 
otten, The reform will need more than a reforming 
Minister. It will require the whole energy of a strong 
Premier, and though we believe, from many recent 
incidents in the conduct of foreign affairs, that Lord 
Salisbury, if he will only attend, possesses the needed 
energy, we cannot honestly say that we find sufficient 


proof of it in his speech at the Guildhall, 





A SOUTH AFRICAN SESSION. 


HERE will be much and bitter debating in this 
T South African Session. It is all very well to say 
that it is summoned to vote some money on account, 
and that when the money is voted Members will disperse ; 
but a Parliament once assembled, and especially a new 
Parliament, is pretty sure to do something which will 
reveal at once its quality and its power. The new Members, 
for one thing, will want to display themselves, and among 
the new Members there may be a new man. Moreover, 
the imperative topic of the Session is by no means non- 
contentious. The country has, it is true, settled finally 
that the war in South Africa was justifiable; that Dutch 
domination in the Transvaal and the Orange Free State 
must be ended whatever the expenditure of money, life, 
or energy the ending may cost ; and that South Africa is 
toremain British; but there are many subsidiary ques- 
tions upon which opinion is still strongly divided. The 
conduct of the war in its later phases is sure to be 
reviewed, and much angry criticism will be offered, and 
doubtless repelled, as to the alleged deficiencies in supply. 
Though, too, it may be possible, it will be very difficult to 
avoid assurances as to the manner in which the new 
States are to be governed; and whatever the method 
adopted, whether that of temporary military occupa- 
tion, or government through the High Commissioner, or 
government by a restricted franchise, it is certain to call 
forth a chorus of more or less reasonable objections. 
There will, too, be a severe financial struggle. If Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach asks for many millions, as he must, 
the cost of withdrawing the troops being almost as great 
as the cost of sending them out, and the later operations 
being, as he admitted at Bristol on Tuesday, very costly, 
he will be compelled to give some hint as to the relief which 
he expects from the taxation of the Transvaal. The country 
has, we think, decided, quite justly, that the mining 
industry in the Transvaal should piy part of the expenses 
of the war, and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach heartily endorses 
that decision ; but what part has not been settled, even in 
thought, nor has the mining interest yet been heard upon 
the other side. It is sure to have much to say for itself, 
as any one may see who takes the trouble to read the 
speech upon the subject delivered last week by Mr. J. B. 
Kobinson to the shareholders in his bank, and reported 
textually in the Economist of last Saturday. Let no one 
interested in the fair settlement of this question shirk 
that address on account of its great length. We disagree 
utterly with Mr. Robinson’s conclusion, and dislike the tone 
of veiled menace in which he concludes—all South 
Africans, we observe, of all parties always think that 
threatening is effective rhetoric — but it is impos- 
sible to deny that the speech is statesmanlike and 
will be a storehouse of argument for those who accept its 
point of view. The substance of it is that every 
million taken from the Transvaal to aid the British 
Treasury is a million taken from the fund which is to 
develop prosperity, and thereby to produce for Great 
Britain most profitable trade. If the mines are taxed, 
says Mr, Robinson, the second-rate mines will never be 
worked, and the working of the second-rate mines would 
double the prosperity of the country, and especially would 
Increase the demand for labour, and therefore the rate of 
Wages. The answer to that argument is, of course, that 
It is perfectly sound, but that it 1s equally sound as 
Tegards any millions taken from the British taxpayer, 
aod that consequently if both caused the war, and both 





benefit by its result, both should bear a fair proportion of 
its cost. The answer will, we doubt not, triumph over 
the objection, but there will be fierce debating over it. 
The capitalists will fight hard for their properties, their 
position differing from that of brewers and other manu- 
facturers in this, that the price of gold cannot be at once 
raised upon the consumer, and they will be aided by the 
silent feeling of many philanthropists that it is good 
for John Bull when he goes to war to pay the whole 
of the bill. Otherwise, being convinced by his history 
that he will always win, he may go to war with too light 
a heart. 

There remains what we think will prove the greatest 
subject of all, viz., the proper treatment for Boers who still 
resist. Upon this subject there can be little doubt the 
average British elector is under the influence of a keen 
feeling of disappointment. He expected that when the 
Boer was beaten he would submit and be cheerful, and 
when he finds that his beaten enemy prefers fighting a little 
longer he is fretted out of his usual good humour. The 
feeling is natural enough. It is highly exasperating to 
read day after day lists of good men killed in a struggle 
which can have but one end, and to see the advent of 
beneficent peace, in which enemies and friends are 
all to share, prevented by explosions of what English- 
men think pure “cussedness.” The disposition, there- 
fore, is to ask whether, as war has not brought 
peace, and lenity has not brought peace, peace might not 
be obtained through what, in the momentary temper of 
the people, is esteemed a just severity. Bitterness is 
increased, too, by the fact, which is, we fear, undoubted, 
that a Boer, like a Soudanese, is very often “ shamming 
when he’s dead,” and that his respect for his promise to 
fight no more is at the best imperfect. The soldiers 
are, therefore, adjured to be severe, to treat the Boers 
as mere rebels, to burn their farmsteads when they 
have broken their word, and generally to secure submis- 
sion by means of terror. This, we say, is the temper of 
the majority ; but, on the other hand, it offends a nearly 
equal number. The English, though capable of terrible 
sternness On occasion, are never cruel, they dislike 
exceedingly to destroy the “plant” of civilisation by 
burning the houses and workshops of white men, and 
they are never quite convinced that treason, unless accom- 
panied by murder, deserves death. They cannot endure 
the notion of desolating a province in order to make it 
obey. There will therefore be fierce debating on this 
subject also, accompanied by angry charges, as angrily 
repelled, until at last some compromise is arrived at, 
probably the wise one that as the Transvaal and the 
Orange Free State have been annexed, their government, 
including the treatment of Boers still in arms, shall be 
left to the civil power, that is, in practice, to Sir Alfred 
Milner. He knows what plan will be most effective; he 
feels every day, and said recently, that rebellion in arms 
cannot be tolerated ; and he is at the same time aware that 
if South Africa is to prosper British and Dutch must be 
so far reconciled as to be able to live in the same town 
in peace and quietness. We are not sentimental on that 
subject, but we have read some history, and know that 
Bretons after the war in La Vendée became good French- 
men. Catholics and Protestants do not love one another 
in Belfast to any great extent, but still Belfast prospers, 
and the difference between Dutch and English in Africa, 
even if it is as deep as that between Catholics and 
Protestants, is not so eternally incurable. 


We suppose the Government will be able to keep out 
other subjects of discussion, for the one which seems 
imperative, if there is a vote of money for China, will, we 
think, be avoided generally by all parties alike. Opinion 
is still too fluid for angry debiting. Nobody wants to 
conquer China. Nobody wants to go out of China with- 
out a reasonable hope that the outrages which have 
marked the past will never be repeated. Nobody, from 
Lord Salisbury downwards, has any special plan which 
he thinks certain to coerce the Empress-Regent, and con- 
sequently no one will be very eager to begin debate, 
[t may be before it ends a rather turbulent Session, for it 
is a special note of South African politics that men whom 
they interest quarrel fiercely about them ; bat it will be 
a South African Session, and little else. 
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LORD ROSEBERY AND THE “IMPERIAL 
LIBERALS.” 


i ior Imperial Liberal Council has celebrated its suc- 
cesses at the General Election by a banquet. The 
eminent politicians who furnished the after-dinner 
speeches had a difficult part to play. They had to be 
Ministerialist in the matter of policy, and anti-Minis- 
terialist in the matter of person. If they failed in the 
first point, where would be their Imperialism? If they 
failed in the second point, where would be their 
Liberalism? On the whole, they acquitted themselves 
well, If now and again the guests might have imagined 
themselves listening to Mr. Powell Williams, they were 
soon reassured by some such happy phrase as Mr. Cecil 
Harmsworth’s reference to “the infamous campaign con- 
ducted by the Secretary of State for the Colonies.” (To 
prevent misapprehension, we hasten to add that the cam- 
paign in question was conducted in Great Britain, not in 
South Africa.) Speaking generally, however, the refer- 
ences made to the Government were of the mildest 
possible type. Lord Brassey is quite pained by the 
theory that “the first and only duty of an Opposition is 
to oppose.” Surely, he pleads, they are wrong who say 
this. The duty of an Opposition is of quite another 
complexion. It is to help in every way to promote the 
good government of the country. Consequently, when 
the leadership of the Liberal party is in bad hands, as, 
according to Mr. Cecil Harmsworth, it certainly is at this 
moment, the duty of the Opposition is to give this help 
“by silent support of the policy of the Government. 
‘They also serve who only stand and wait.’” <A bad 
Opposition, Lord Brassey explains, scrambles for the 
loaves and fishes; a good Opposition waits until they fall 
into its mouth. The Imperial Liberals are always ready, 
always on the watch, but they are never impatient, they 
never snatch at office, or seek to anticipate the summons 
which the country is certain to address to them one of 
these days. 

It is essential to political success that the party which 
seeks it should have a leader like-minded with itself. As 
we read Lord Brassey’s description of the ideal Liberal 
party it was impossible not to recognise in it an equally 
accurate description of the ideal Liberal leader. Lord 
Rosebery has realised as clearly as Lord Brassey that they 
also serve who only stand and wait. He too knows when 
to promote the good government of the country by criticism 
and suggestion, and when to help Ministers by silent sup- 
port. Why, then, is not Lord Rosebery leading the Oppo- 
sition at this moment ? For the answer to this question 
we must turn to Dr. Heber Hart. Lord Rosebery, he 
tells us, will lead the Liberals when the Liberals show 
themselves worthy of him. This is something like 
plain speaking. A less candid friend might have 
been tempted to enlarge upon the qualifications 
required in a leader, and then to show how these quali- 
fications are united in Lord Rosebery. Dr. Heber Hart 
knows better. He sees that the reason why Lord Rose- 
bery does not lead the Liberals is that the Liberals do not 
deserve to be led by him. His evident wish was that each 
diner should go home in a temper of chastened introspec- 
tion, and ask himself ere he slept: ‘What mustI do to 
make myself worthy of Lord Rosebery? What are the 
shortcomings in me which compel him to stand aloof from 
the party which yearns for his return?’ None of the 
other speakers expressed himself to so much purpose as Dr. 
Heber Hart. By bis side Lord Brassey and Mr, Perks were 
commonplace. Lord Brassey was probably hampered by 
his desire to make himself pleasant all round. He will 
not allow for a moment that the Liberal party are driven 
to make Lord Rosebery their leader by any lack of the 
necessary qualifications elsewhere. “ We,” he says boldly, 
‘can find leaders whom we trust.” It is no question of 
Hobson’s choice. There are other “steady and consistent 
Liberals” who are also “ eminent for intellectual power.” 
But somehow al] their steadiness, all their consistency, 
all their intellectual power, do not quite fit them to fill 
the vacant place. “ The union of all sections of Liberals 
can be best accomplished under Lord Rosebery.” 

We shall be interested in noting how Lord Rosebery 
receives this encouraging assurance. The invitation has 
quite an Advent ring about it. A great political party, 
a party which for years ruled England and thought that 





it would go on ruling England for many more 
implores Lord Rosebery to rescue it from somethi 
like annihilation, But as yet Lord Rosebery has — 
a deaf.ear to itscry. The Deliverer will not listen - 
Dr. Heber Hart’s explanation of his indifference ig shane 
the true one. He does not think the Libera] party wo 4 
leading. He wants, it may be, to command an army b 
he has no taste for the work of creating an army. i aa 
fair-weather pilot, not “a daring pilot in extremity.” Whee 
Dr. Heber Hart preaches to the Liberals that they must 
show themselves worthy of Lord Rosebery, what does thi 
mean but that it is the party that must do the work oa 
Lord Rosebery that must have the glory? The general 
under whom a section of the Opposition are so anxious to 
range themselves has no taste for the long uphill task 
that lies before any politician who undertakes to lead to 
victory a defeated and discredited party. Leadership to 
Lord Rosebery—at least, so we are tempted to thiok— 
means the command of a trained and disciplined army 
an army that can “go anywhere and do anything.” But 
armies such as this have to be made. They do not grow 
up of themselves. They are knocked into shape by 
the experience that comes of frequent reverses and 
occasional victories, and by seeing how under com. 
petent guidance the reverses become fewer and 
the victories more numerous. Dr. Heber Hart has a 
better notion of what has to be done than any other 
speaker at Monday’s dinner, for he does see that tho 
faults that have brought the Liberal host into its present 
condition are faults belonging to the rank-and-file. They 
do not deserve that Lord Rosebery should lead them, and 
if they wish him to do so they must first show him that 
they are more worthy of his guidance than he hag 
hitherto thought them. 


But though Dr. Hart does see this much, he does not 
see the further truth that the improvement of which the 
Liberal army stands in such urgent need must be effected 
under a leader, not in the absence of a leader. If the 
Duke of Wellington had put off his journey to Spain until 
there was an army fit for him to command, the Peninsular 
War would have had a different ending. If all that the 
Liberal party needed were to be knocked into shape, the 
best advice that could be given to Lord Rosebery would 
be to take the command without a day’s delay. Until the 
party is properly led it cannot hope to possess the 
qualities which can alone transform it from a mob into an 
army. Before it can do anything effectual either in 
Parliament or in the country its members must be 
trained to obey orders, to act in concert, to submit 
to the control of leaders who can see further, and 
judge affairs with better materials and more wisdom, 
than the mass of those who follow them. The para- 
mount need of the Opposition is discipline, and 
discipline can only be imposed on men who have lost the 
habit of obedience by a leader who is on the spot and 
gives his whole time and strength to the task. Guill, 
this is not the only view of the situation that can be 
taken, and we do not think that it is the view that Lord 
Rosebery himself will be likely to take. There have 
been armies before now which not even a Cromwell ora 
Napoleon could have made into a fighting force. They 
were too anxious to attack one another to have any energy 
to spare for an attack on the common enemy. This is 
precisely the case with the Opposition at this moment. 
The speeches at the Hotel Cecil are evidence of it. Now 
and again there was in them some semblance of criticism 
of the Government, but the really hard words were 
reserved for the Liberals who are not in sympathy with 
the Imperial Liberal Council. Their “ disloyal action,” 
their “ open sympathy with the enemies of their country,” 
their want of “an intelligent and enlarged patriotism,” 
were the theme of almost every orator. When to these 
radical differences on the question of the hour, and the 
proper temper in which that question should be handled, 
are added the personal differences which exist among the 
occupants of the Front Opposition Bench, we have no 
difficulty in understanding Lord Rosebery’s attitude. 
While party politics and Imperial politics are what they 
are his assumption of the leadership could only make 
the Liberal position worse than it is already. The 
Imperialist section has done its best to make the Liberal 





schism patent and permanent; we shall be surprised if it 
finds Lord Rosebery disposed to aid the effort by taking 
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the command of a fraction of a party which can never 
succeed except as a unit. 





RITUALISM AND PROSECUTION. 


ECENT events seem to show that we are on the eve 
of another dreary period of Church controversy, in 
“hich Ritualism and the civil law, the authority of the 
Bishops and the liberty of the individual conscience, 
comprehensiveness and purity of discipline, will be the 
Jd and well-remembered watchwords. Steps have been 
ps within the last week to prosecute three East End 
dergymen, one of whom is a well-known philanthropist, 
for alleged contravention of the canons of Church dis- 
cipline in the ceremonial use of incense and the mode of 
wlebrating Holy Communion. Meantime the ubiquitous 
Vr, Kensit, as we learn from the newspapers, has flown to 
the East End on the first hint of prosecution, and has 
been disturbing a meeting In Shoreditch addressed by the 
Bishop of Stepney. Simultaneously with this attempt to 
revive an old crusade, the Archdeacons of London 
apd Middlesex have sent to the Times a letter 
addressed to the Bishop of London, beseeching him to 
discountenance the series of prosecutions and pointing 
out the fatal unwisdom of any violent course. With the 
view expressed in this letter we are in the fullest agree- 
ment, and we sincerely trust that it will approve itself to 
the Bishops assembled this week in conclave at Lambeth. 
The Archdeacons dissociate themselves from any sym- 
pathy with the abuses which have made the threatened 
roceedings possible, They point out that the experience 
of the last thirty years tends to show that prosecution 
aggravates the very evils it is intended to cure. It 
gives notoriety to people who may be merely foolish, it in- 
evitably attracts popular sympathy to the wrongdoer’s side, 
itereates a disputatious and uncharitable atmosphere in the 
Church which prevents any real settlement of differences 
bya clear statement of their basis, and it strikes a severe 
blow at the all-embracing and catholic character of the 
Church of England which to many is its most precious 
attribute. ‘‘We think the disobedience of a few,” the 
Archdeacons write, ‘a less evil than a general time of 
excitement, recrimination, and the possibility of steps 
hastily taken and repented at leisure. We are aware of 
the peculiar and inherited difficulties of the Church of 
Eogland, and weare hopeful that by patience, forbearance, 
anda general consent brought about by reasonable dis- 
ussion, a way out of these difficulties may ere long be 
discovered.” Meanwhile, to further these great ends, 
they desire that the Bishop of London should use his veto 
to stop the proposed prosecutions. 

The legal significance of this veto may be briefly stated, 
ag itis a subject on which there is considerable popular 
confasion, Under the Public Worship Regulation Act of 
1874, the prosecution must be instituted by the complaint 
of three parishioners, upon which the Bishop has three 
courses open. He may quash proceedings by stating in 
writing his opinion that the case should go no further ; 
he may pronounce judgment by consent; or he may 
transmit the whole matter to the secular Courts. The 
present prosecutions, we understand, are not to be con- 
ducted under this Act, probably because the three 
parishioners were not forthcoming, but under the Church 
Discipline Act of 1840. In this latter case the initial 
complaint may come from one person, who need not be a 
parishioner ; and the same three courses are open to the 
Bishop, with a few minor differences, as under the Act of 
1874,—veto, judgment by consent, or a reference to the civil 
Courts, The Zimes raises the question whether or not 
the Bishop possesses a veto under the Act of 1840, and 
the matter is not perfectly clear, for Section VII. is 
asswardly worded ; but some such veto may be implied 
from the context. The Commission which the Bishop 
appoints decides on the primd-facie evidence, and then the 
Bishop may declare for or against the wisdom of further 
proceedings, It is to this right of veto that the Arch- 
deacons’ letter appeals. The legal right of prosecution 
resides in the Bishop ; it lies in his discretion to set the 
machinery of the law in motion. 

We join with the Archdeacons in hoping that the Bishop 
of London and the episcopate generally will discourage 
such prosecutions, It is nota question of High Church 
or Low Church, or apy theory of doctrine in Church 








government. We ourselves have no sympathy with 
Ritualist extravagances, and though in certain forms 
Ritualism has its meaning, there is much mumming and 
millinery which is beyond the comprehension of any sen- 
sible man. We perfectly understand that many honest 
Churchmen feel indignant at what they believe to be an 
insidious attempt to sap the foundations of their Church, 
and clamour for punishment and repression. We under- 
stand and sympathise with such an attitude; but we 
repeat that to invoke the powers of the law is not only bad 
policy for their own party, but a ruinous precedent for the 
Church as a whole. We have often given our reasons for 
this view, and we may enumerate them again. In the 
first place, the Church of England in its historical 
character is based on a compromise, and it owes its 
significance as a national Church toits power of including 
many who differ among themselves on _ inessential 
points, and unite on certain cardinal doctrines of 
theology and Church government. Much liberty of opinion 
within certain plain bounds has always been its aim, 
and it has given room within its walls for many wide 
differences and opposite tempers of mind. It was based 
not on an isolated doctrine; it was not born in a revolt ; 
but it was the slow growth of years in conformity with 
the character of the nation, absorbing new ideas, adding 
to its territory, but keeping always in the last resort an 
unalterable standard of faith. If we narrow these limits 
and make it the Church of a party, then we lose our 
birthright. It is right that purity should come before 
peace, but let us beware lest this purity should be of so 
rigid and narrow a type as to make peace for the future 
impossible, Again, we must consider not only the nature 
of our Church, but the characteristics of our people. It 
is a much-abused argument, used often only to excuse 
weakness and defend scandals, but in a question of this 
sort it is an argument which demands consideration, Any 
hint of persecution will raise foolish men to the rank of 
martyrs, and secure them a devoted following, when, had 
they been left alone, their follies would have reaped their 
natural harvest of oblivion. Did the prosecutions of the 
“seventies” in any way further the cause of the moderates ? 
It is a significant fact that in the present affair the 
various Protestant societies, the official opponents of the 
extremists, are holding aloof, for they doubtless know 
how little such action can further the cause they have at 
heart. The ordinary churchgoer, who hates extremes in 
ritual, will inevitably sympathise with the extremist if 
there is any hint of persecution, for his attitude to the 
clergy is still respectful, and while he may dislike their 
doings, he none the less dislikes outside interference. That 
many good men have been exasperated beyond endurance 
by certain abuses is no doubt true, and all must desire to 
see some check placed upon ritualistic innovations. But let 
the controlling power come from within, let the supervision 
be ecclesiastical, and let not a difficult question be pre- 
cipitated to an unwise and violent climax. An abuse is 
an abuse and should be corrected, and some sort of super- 
vision is certainly desirable. The Bishops can do much if 
they please. They can act as the new Bishop of Liver- 
pool is doing, and in churches where ritual is carried to 
an offensive height they can refuse to preach or license 
assistant clergy. There are a thousand ways in which 
ecclesiastical supervision may be exercised. Doubtless 
they irritate the extreme party more than prosecutions, 
but that after all is not our concern. We wish the Charch 
to reform its own abuses within itself, to keep its bounds 
at the same time as wide as possible, and to refrain from 
giving its foolish members the honour of public prosecu- 
tion. 


It is very easy to be extreme and consistent. It is 
much harder to show that tact and forbearance and incon- 
sistency which make up practical wisdom. In certain 
institutions a sweeping policy may do good; but the 
Church is an organism so entirely by itself that its affairs 
can be managed by no narrow rule-of-thumb. There is a 
doctrine which we forget too readily in our rapid genera- 
tion, that only that survives which has in it some element 
of eternal truth. If ritualistic extravagances appeal to a 
necessary and neglected element in the religious conscious- 
ness of England, which we do not for a moment believe, 
then they will stay whatever our efforts to prevent them. 
If not, let us neglect them, or control them only so far as 
to allow the ordinary man to worship in peace, and they 
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will assuredly disappear. In the difficult region of 
spiritual things a kind of Jaissez-faire seems to us the 
truest wisdom. 





THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD ELECTIONS. 


[’ regard to the elections for the London School 
Board, which are to take place on the 29th inst., it 
is not possible for us to advocate the undiscriminating 
support by the ratepayers of either party’s “ticket.” 
The Progressives have been in a majority on the retiring 
Board. In relation to what can be called matters of 
principle they appear to have acted sensibly and equit- 
ably, with one exception. It is impossible to read Sir 
Charles Elliott’s article in the Nineteenth Century for 
October and come to any other conclusion. That much- 
respected Indian ex-official and member of the Moderate 
party on the Board, who by the wise assent of the Pro- 
gressives has occupied the position of its Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, went carefully into the causes of the 
considerable rise in annual expenditure—some £430,000— 
which has taken place since 1897. Heaffirmed that £300,000 
of that increase was due to causes unavoidable by the 
Board, and which would have operated equally if the 
Moderates had been in power. These were such circum- 
stances as the increase in the ordinary child population 
of school age, the addition by Act of Parliament to the 
responsibilities of the Board of classes of unfortunate 
children—blind, deaf, crippled, mentally defective, and 
epileptic—who previously were in the charge of the 
Guardians, and the enhanced cost of building. In 
respect of the remaining £130,000 of added annual 
expenditure, £100,000, in the opinion of Sir C. Elliott, 
was to be assigned to features of policy, in which the 
Progressives had not acted alone, and as to which there 
was a justification either of virtual necessity, or at least of 
clear expediency, for the line taken by the Board. 
These points included an addition to the number of 
certificated teachers, which was required to ensure a reason- 
able amount of competent attention being paid to the 
individual members of each class; an increase in 
the scale of pay for the class-teachers, as to which 
Sir C. Elliott said that some Moderates doubted if 
it went far enough; and a growth of the amount of 
instruction in cookery and laundry work for girls and in 
woodwork for boys. This last development is of a kind 
which cannot fail to command the approval of all prac- 
tical educationists. There remained some £20,900 or 
£30,000, in regard to which Sir C. Elliott was apparently 
of opinion that by rigid economy in the treatment of 
requisitions for library books, drawing-class materials, 
kindergarten apparatus, and school furniture, a consider- 
able proportion might perhaps have been saved. Such a 
sum is not to be despised, but it would not come to more 
than, say, half-a-farthing in the pound in the School 
Board rate, and we gather that even if a larger 
estimate be made of possibly unnecessary outlay, 
including that involved in the abolition of fees in 
the evening continuation schools, and the teaching of 
some subjects there for which there appears to be 
only a very small demand, a halfpenny in the pound 
would cover all the saving in the rate which might have 
been made or could be looked for. We notice, indeed, 
that the Moderate candidates for Westminster in their 
address, besides touching on the two points just alluded to 
in relation to the evening schools, express the view that 
“the steady increase in the Board’s expenditure is owing to 
the fact that nothing is done to keep the spending Com- 
mittees within their own estimates,” and promise, if 
elected, to “ promote a sounder financial system.” That 
would certainly seem desirable, if there is the laxity of 
control indicated by Major Skinner and his fellow-candi- 
dates; but in view of Sir C. Elliott’s explanation of the 
great bulk of the increase in the annual expenditure, the 
hopes of economy suggested by the sentence we have 
quoted from their address seem pitched somewhat too 
high. 

We are very far from wishing to make light of the need 
for thrifty adwinistration in the work of the School Board. 
There are so many branches of that work in connection 
with which stinting would be injurious, there are so many 
ratepayers to whom the saving of a mite in the pound 
would mean a very sensible alleviation of crushing 





burdens, that there is every reason why t . 
like principles should se in every deve ae 
Board’s activities. We imagine that it is broadly se 
that Moderate candidates can be trusted with a bi 
fidence than Progressives to bestir themeslves, if de ted 
to seo that a pound is never spent when seventeen, at 
sixpence would meet every reasonable requirement 7 
Moderate that ever was born would have “rejoiced ” w; : 
Mr. Stewart Headlam at the School Saul the. 
eeting the 
other day over the fact that twenty-one young Ge 
clerks were learning the English language Gale " 
an evening continuation school. The thing is poe 
absurd. On the other hand, there is undoubtedly 
as Sir C. Elliott pointed out, and as every one who “ti 
had anything to do with electioneering in this connection 
knows very well, a numerous class of persons whose te 
idea is that the rates are too heavy, and ought to be kept 
down, and to whom it never occurs to ask whether after 
all, the School Board expenditure does not, on the whole 
bring in corresponding money’s worth to the community, 
To these persons it would never occur to consider, as ca 
in our judgment, it ought to be considered, whether any 
particular sum spent on evening continuation schools may 
not be worth spending, not because the parents of the 
children benefited have a claim on the ratepayers, which 
they very possibly have not, but in order to prevent the loss 
to the community of that precious article, an improved 
citizen, which the expenditure of many previous years’ 
schooling has only partially secured. It is at least con. 
ceivable that, in the first instance at any rate, it may be 
worth while to spend money on, so to say, creating the 
demand for rational occupation, developing the intelligence, 
and steadying the character, during the evenings of the 
years from fourteen to twenty. Such questions as these 
seem to demand attention from thoughtful citizens, in 
view of “Hooliganism” on one side, and the notorious 
want of adaptability on the part of many of our working 
people, as compared with those of the United States, on 
the other. They bear both on the question of evening 
continuation schools and on that of the higher elementary 
schools, concerning which there is unfortunately a good 
deal of uncertainty as to the law at the present moment, 
an uncertainty that can only be thoroughly and satis. 
factorily cleared up, as the Duke of Devonshire lately 
p»inted out, by Parliament facing the subject of educa 
tional reorganisation. 


We have said that in matters of principle, apart from 
matters of administrative detail, there is only one point 
on which the expiring School Board has what seems an 
unsatisfactory record. That is its attitude towards 
voluntary schools. We are aware that there is some 
difference of opinion on this question, but it seems to us 
that the balance of probability is in. support of the view 
that the Progressive majority, in a considerable number 
of cases, have exhibited an unfriendly temper, by building 
new Board-schools, or agitating for them, in positions 
where they would needlessly compete with existing 
denominational schools. Mr. Asquith touched on this 
subject in his speech in Marylebone on Monday, but 
even he had to acknowledge that out of seven 
thousand school places to the creation of which, in 
the positions proposed by the Board, objection had 
been raised by the Moderates, some two thousand were 
actually disallowed by the Board of Education. A com- 
paratively small amount of action of the kind complained 
of is enough to produce a considerable amount of incon- 
venience, and even loss, to those whose private educational 
efforts have deserved well of the State, and a very much 
larger amount of justifiable anxiety and misgiving. On 
this question it is probable that there are many shades 
and degrees of feeling among the Progressives, and that 
it would be fair to say of some, and quite unfair to say 
of others of them, that if they had their way thev would 
starve or crush out all the voluntary schools. However 


that may be, it is perfectly clear that alike in the interests , 


of religious education and in that of preventing an alarm- 
ing increase of the rates, unfair treatment of the volun- 
tary schools ought to be steadily discouraged. On the 
whole, the moral seems to be much as it was in the case 
of the municipal elections the other day, that, the rate. 
payers should take trouble to make up their minds what 
they care for most in regard tothe principal points of School 
Board administration, and then ascertain which of the 
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ndidates are most likely to put their views in force. 
. tically, it may often happen that they will find it the 
oy lan to vote for candidates on both “tickets.” But by 
all ail let them show, by voting, that they really care 


for the good administration of the schools of this city of 
five million souls. 








THE EYESIGHT OF SAVAGES. 
HAT men who can see well will learn to shoot better than 
men who do not see well is a fact so patent that we do 
not wonder Sir Redvers Buller’s remark about the superior 
eyesight of the Boers attracted public attention. He thinks, 
t ig said, that the Boer has the “ eyesight of the savage,” 
and sees two miles further than the Englishman, and of 
course that fact, if it is proved, furnishes a sufficient explana- 
tion of many British mishaps in the South African Campaign, 
and accounts for losses of life which might otherwise be 
attributed to a reckless disregard of necessary precautions. 
But we do not quite understand the deduction so generally 
drawn from Sir Redvers’s statement that savage eyesight is 
naturally better than the eyesight of civilised men. Why should 
ithe better? There is no difference of structure in the eyeball, 
and the difference in health is rather in favour of the civilised 
man, The latter, no doubt, very often loses something of the 
keenness of his sight from much reading and the use of 
artificial light, but Tommy Atkins is no philosopher, reads 
little more than the savage, and burns no midnight oil. The 
truth is the Boer, like the savage, habitually trains his eye, as 
the sailor does, to look into the far distance, and acquires from 
that training, and the habit of close attention to all signs of 
movement on the part of his quarry, a power of quick 
perception which seems to those without it almost miraculous. 
He sees game or an enemy minutes before Tommy can, just 
asa sailor sees a sail or asmoke minutes before a landsman 
can, but there is no difference of original or natural powers. 
Tommy could be trained, if we took sufficient trouble to train 
him and allowed sufficient time, just as well as the Boer, and 
very often is trained when he is a gamekeeper, or in any other 
way dependent upon the acuteness of his sight. Let any one 
who doubts this just take a walk with an ornithologist, and 
remark what the latter sees, and at what distance, when com- 
pared with himself. 


The matter is of some interest, not only because the private 
soldier has to be taught to shoot as well as any enemy, but 
because it bears upon the very large question whether civilisa- 
tion necessarily diminishes the physical powers of the average 
human being. If it does, that is a great drawback to civilisa- 
tion, because it precludes the hope of man ever developing a 
kind of aristocracy with the powers both of body and mind 
increased to a point far beyond present experience. That is 
the dream, the rather lofty dream as it seems to us, of the 
dons who foster athletics as well as reading in their pupils; 
but if the reading spoils physical as much as it develops 
mental power, that is a dream impossible of realisation. But 
does study necessarily have the effect of spoiling sinews ? 
That it does so is a very natural idea, because the savage 
seems so much more agile, and is besides trained by his mode 
of life, which the civilised man is not; but we do not know 
that there is any solid evidence for the notion. The “big, 
black, bounding beggar,” as Rudyard Kipling called him, can 
outrun the citizen, or outwalk him in a long march, or throw 
him in a wrestle for life, but the trained runner will outstrip 
the savage, the gamekeeper will walk with him till he drops 
from fatigue, and the Cumberland wrestler will like nothing 
better than to throw him over his head. 
is that the savage is always, from the habits of his life, ina 
condition which the citizen only reaches after weeks of careful 
training have restored him to the full exercise of his natural 
powers, Just give a savage who has never been accustomed 


to carry weight, say a Red Indian of the North American | 
forest, the weight to carry under which the British soldier | 


habitually marches, and see which of them will give in first, 
though the savage has even then the advantage of having 
walked every day to his full power all his life. If it were not so, 
man as an animal would differ from all other animals, for it is 
notorious that no wild horse can keep pace with a racer, and no 
wild dog can escape a hound. The Kanaka, it is true, of the 


South Seas can usually swim much farther than any civilised ! difference in population. But there are letters and letters, 
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man, but then what civilised man passes half his life in 
swimming in water just warm enough to give his lungs fair 
play ? There is, we admit, one faculty in which the savage 
appears hopelessly to distance his rival. He retains, or appears 
to retain, the superior sense of smell, which belongs to so many 
animals, or perhaps, in different degrees, to all, detecting, for 
example, the odour of water or of land from a great distance ; 
but then smell is the one sense which the civilised man, it may 
be from an instinct of self-defence, never cultivates at all, but 
permits to die unused. It is of course possible that in a clear, 
dry air like that of South Africa the eye acquires a certain 
keenness which is wanting to the eye used for generations to 
a humid atmosphere; but that, if it occurs, is not due to any 
defect imposed by the conditions of civilisation. It is more 
like the extra thickness of skull which enables the negro to 
resist the direct rays of an African sun without discomposure 
or brain disease. 

The truth is, we believe, that civilised man when cultivated 
up to a certain point acquires a latent spite against civilisa- 
tion, as essentially based upon a system of rather wearisome 
Yrestrictions. He longs for more freedom, or as he calls it, 
simplicity of life, and being half inclined to revert to savagery, 
wishes to credit the savage with all the attractiveness he can. 
So strong was this feeling in the last century that the “state 
of Nature,” which is really the state of the brutes, was 
represented through an entire literature as worthy of admira- 
tion. Serious thinkers, in France especially, actually believed 
in the “noble” savage, and even in some instances ventured 
to paint him as the “gentlest” of human beings. He is, asa 
matter of fact, neither gentle nor noble. Allowing, of course, for 
avery few individual exceptions, he is more capricious, revenge- 
ful, lustful, and cruel than the lowest of the civilised tribes, 
with the addition of a callousness like that of the Fiji 
King Thakombau, who used to launch his new war-boats by 
running them to the water over the bodies of his slaves, whom 
the weight of the boats disembowelled as they passed. He is 
usually treacherous, partly, it may be, from incapacity for 
continuous thought, and always greedy, while he is almost 
without exception more inclined to drunkenness than the 
least abstinent of the civilised races. As to his mental 
qualities, he makes little or no advance in thousands of years, 
witness the Ethiopian, or the negro on the banks of the Niger, 
or the Australian aborigine, while his physical qualities are 
certainly not beyond those of even semi-civilised men. A 
Turkish “hamal” will carry double the load of an Ashanti 
porter. That he often possesses courage is undeniable, 
but the moment his superstition is stirred he becomes 
an abject coward, a fact admitted even by Mr. Rider 
Haggard, who has done for the Zulus at least as much 
as Fenimore Cooper has done for the Red Indians of 
North America, which latter, be it remembered, delighted 
in nothing so much as the torture of their captives, 
Neither perfect savagery nor the wildest life in the woods 
has made “ noble” persons of either the “ Diggers” of California 
or the Veddahs of Ceylon, the two tribes in which, if savagery 
develops powers, they should be developed to the last degree. 
That the worst savages ought to be justly treated is our 
creed, and that something may be made of the majority, and 
something fine of a few, we firmly believe; but it can only he 
done by the discipline, preferentially military discipline, 
which makes of self-control an instinctive habit, and supplies 
in part the deficiencies left by ages of the “noble” savage 
life. The more the savage is civilised out of savagery by a 
wise and kindly, yet irresistible, discipline, the wiser and the 
better and the braver he becomes, and we doubt greatly, 


The whole diff | if he does not drink, whether he pays for his advance in much 
1e whole difference 


loss of his physical vigour or his animal faculties. The evidence 


| is against us on one point—the sense of smell—but before we 





accept the present notion about savage eyesight we should 
like to test that of a dozen Zulus against that of a dozen 
English sailors in the same dry air. 





THE TYRANNY OF CORRESPONDENCE. 
HE classic age of letter-writing, like that of chivalry, is 
gone, although no Burke has been found yet to utter 
its splendid funeral oration. It is of course true that more 
letters are written every day in England now than were written 
every year a century ago, even taking into consideration the 
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Correspondence on business, hurried notes containing invita- 
tions to dinner or acceptances thereof,—these are the missives 
which fill the bag of the letter-carrier. No, there is one kind 
of correspondence that, even in our days of telephones and 
phonographs, is immortal. The love-letter, we presume, still 
holds its sway; and if we are to judge from the revela- 
tions of breach of promise cases, is as full of sugary senti- 
mentalism as in the days of Lydia Languish. But the 
letter as it has passed into literature, the letter whose 
highest claim to be treated as art is that it conceals art, the 
letter as written by William Cowper, or Oliver Goldsmith, or 
Horace Walpole, or Miss Burney—that charming epistle 
intended only for the affectionate perusal of friends, and yet 
of such value to the historian of life and manners—shall we 
say that it has disappeared from the busy modern world, 
killed by the “railway and the steamship and the thoughts 
that shake mankind”? At least it is now but a rare product, 
a fragile flower scarcely able to maintain itself in our altered 
social soil. 

Correspondence from being a cherished art and solace has 
in our day tended to become what is called in slang a “ grind.” 
It is “snippety,” like the cheap newspapers, a sort of “bits” 
or “cuts,” giving hints which require to be filled out, only that 
the receiver has hardly time for that mental process. Doubt- 
less there are here and there quiet persons who still cherish 
the implied conviction of White of Selborne, that the budding 
of a new flower, or the spring arrival of another bird from the 
south, is as important an event as the Anglo-German 
agreement or the Presidential Election, but the recent 
books on these themes, interesting as some of them are, will 
all be forgotten while our still distant ancestors are reading 
the correspondence of the Selborne parson. Truth to tell, a 
great deal of our letter-writing is boredom, the source of irrita- 
tion and weariness to those who are called on to undertake it. 
We are reminded of this by the somewhat pathetic letter from 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, printed in the New York Journal, in 
which the philosopher begs to be excused from replying to 
correspondents on the ground that in his declining years he 
has no time or energy for writing on all manner of difficult 
subjects to all the persons who either genuinely desire en- 
lightenment or who (as is more probable) wish to “draw” an 
eminent thinker and perhaps preserve his autograph in their 
collection. 


It is one of the misfortunes of the modern rapid trans- 
mission of news and thought that, while destroying the old 
leisure which made the artistic letter possible, it has made 
thousands of people acquainted with the great writers of our 
time in a hurried, superficial kind of way, creating a morbid 
desire for controverting what are supposed to be their views, 
or for suggesting to them points which they may not have 
considered, and which are probably utterly irrelevant. Nota 
living writer but has had experience of this “crank.” Even 
to reply to him in the celebrated words of Dr. Johnson, “Sir, 
[have given you arguments, I cannot provide you with an 
understanding,” costs pen, ink, and paper, and usually a 
postage stamp, which the correspondent rarely furnishes. 
But to enter on a serious campaign of letter-writing with all 
and sundry costs a loss of time, an expenditure of energy, 
and, in some cases, a friction of the nervous system which no 
statistics can adequately express. This tyranny of corre- 
spondence is, it may be urged, a condition of intellectual great- 
ness; it is one of the penalties a great writer has to pay. 
But it might surely be assumed that the writer has said 
what he has to say in his book; that is what he wrote it 
for, and if he never thought of some hint or argument 
which his correspondent is good enough to suggest to 
him, he is not quite the great writer he is taken for. In any 
case, his shortcomings are sure to be pointed out by a critic of 
his own calibre in a work which he can quietly study in his 
library free from the intrusion-of bores and spies. A still 
worse form of this tyranny which the cheap postal system has 
made possible is the letter which demands one’s views of par- 
ticular subjects with which he does not profess, and never has 
professed, to deal. A man of letters uses tobacco, or drinks old 
port, or walks ten miles a day, or reads sensational novels, and 
instantly hundreds of persons who have heard of the fact 
bombard him with letters asking the reason why. One 


imagines that there are some writers who do not venerate the 
memory of Rowland Hill 





But there is, let it be frankly admitted, another side to th 
question of correspondence, as there is to nearly eve hm 
this imperfect world. You are rendered almost tates b He 
click, click of the telephone, and are willing to curse its in "4 
tor, and to subscribe to a fund for its destruction a 
next door some father may be blessing this very instrim * 
for instantaneous news of his dying child. The same post - 
which contains the deadly missive of the bore may also halt 
the well-considered and intelligent thanks of the Serious 
student; and what more grateful message for the writer than 
that? The literary review can never be quite so delightfy} 
as the personal communication from a student who takes the 
trouble to tell you how much he owes to you. Think what 
Goethe’s letter to Carlyle must have meant amid all the dul] 
unenlightened chatter of the English reviews. Even the 
“trivial fond records” of the average domestic letter const;. 
tute an important part of one’s life. The tendency in ou; 
time is to scattering. Families do not live in the old-fashioned 
solidarity, but go to the ends of the earth, break up, separate 
far and wide. Science, which has produced this ney 
exodus, has also in part provided that, if bodily separation 
there must be, there shall at least be no separation of 
mind. The ship which bears the emigrant from his 
old home also bears the letters from the father and 
mother, the old friends, and so the continuity of life 
is maintained, the threads of human association are kept 
together. Not a few of these letters, rough and broken 
as they are, are veritable human documents; if we could 
collect them, we might find that their contemplation was by 
no means beneath the “ dignity of history.” IE the letter as a 
leisured artistic product is largely a thing of the past, the 
letter as a distinct, spontaneous expression of individual 
thought and feeling, the outcome of widespread ability to 
read and write, and of the inventions of modern science, is 
great fact which has added permanently to the happiness of 
the many. To the thinker, whose daily work lies im writing, 
correspondence must be in the main a tyranny ; to those who 
labour in the office or the shop it is a kind of liberation from 
the drudgery of the daily round. 





THE CALLOUSNESS OF CHILDREN. 
HE evidence in the Newlyn case depended on the state. 
ments of two children, girls of twelve and ten, who 
alleged that they had "been instructed by their stepmother to 
push their little brother over the quay. From the first the 
children’s statements were regarded as untrustworthy, and 
further examination caused them to be discredited. There the 
practical interest of the caseended. But as a document of child. 
life the mental attitude of these two young girls is remarkable 
In the story, as they told it, they admitted that for at least 
day they had an idea that the little brother would be pushed 
into the sea. One said that she had pushed him, and the other 
that she had seen it done, and looked over the quay at the 
drowning child. The evidence showed that the whole story, 
not only of the motive, but possibly of the fact, was an 
invention. But in any case the callousness of these children is 
astonishing, though not without parallels, 


This imperfect understanding of the results of what they 
are doing, and ignorance of the proportion which different 
acts of wrong bear in the eyes of other people, account every 
year for a number of cases of so-called “crime” by children. 
We say “so-called,” because in grown-up persons these acts 
would be crimes; but when committed by children, though 
done with the consciousness that they are wrong, there is 
no clear knowledge of how wrong they are. The motive 
in nearly every case is jealousy. The acts range from small 
injuries and efforts to make the objects of their jealousy 
uncomfortable, to deliberate and sometimes successful 
attempts at their removal, by killing or otherwise. The 
purpose is simple—to remove the object of jealousy—which 
they will carry out with as little scruple or thought of the 
consequences as a young cuckoo when throwing a hedge- 
sparrow out of the nest. The shock to sentiment caused by 
the occasional murders of children by children, or of attempts 
to do so, or to cause injury, is very great. The idea of one little 
innocent dropping another down a well, or setting it on fire, 
gains in horror by the contrast of the deed and the doer. But 
though the common view, this is not the sensible one. To put 
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the object of jealousy, which has robbed the injured child of 
4. share of esteem and affection, or interferes with its former 
its 8 ness, out of the way, and somewhere whence it can never 
bapp a to give any trouble, is a perfectly natural desire to 
sp ‘ oung mind. Children constantly put the wish into 
= Seaak they do not carry it out. “I don’t like the 


a te said a small boy. “ Have it killed; or else throw 
M away.” Another child, brought up on a farm, where 


economy in rearing is always carefully attended to, watching 
auswping baby being fed from a bottle, suggested not only 
that it should be “knocked on the head,’ but added as an 
inducement that “they might bring up a calf with the milk.” 
There are, as a rule, only two lights in which young children 
regard others. The spontaneously genial natures among them 
look on all others as natural playfellows and ready-made 
objects of love. That is the class of child whom Charles 
Kingsley made all his “ water-babies” conform to. But in a 
very large number this geniality and ready affection for 
others is not a freely growing plant. The instinct of self- 
preservation is stronger; and when the interloper, however 
sweet and innocent, comes in their way, they decide to make it 
uncomfortable, and if that does not answer, will occasionally try 
to remove it. It may seem callous to reckon with this as among 
the possibilities of child society ; but it is one which should 
not be forgotten. Instances of much the samé kind 
occasionally occur in which a dog conceives the same 
feeling about a child. The young dog is far older for its 
years than are children, and is usually too discreet or im- 
pressed with the discipline of life to attempt serious injury, 
though it will often snap at or bite the child of which it 
is jealous. But one instance has come under the writer's 
personal notice in which a large St. Bernard dog attempted 
to killa child of which it was jealous. The injuries inflicted 
and the determined nature of the attack left little doubt 
that it wished to “remove” the child altogether. The 
sufferer was ten or eleven years old. Jealous children 
are less responsible even than jealous animals, not only 
because they have not yet been disciplined, discipline taking 
the place of reflection and conscience to some extent, but 
because they see their elders make other creatures uncom- 
fortable in order to get rid of them; and if they live in the 
country among many domestic animals, very soon learn, in 
the ordinary course of conversation, that creatures not wanted, 
or ill, or a nuisance to. themselves or other people, are 
despatched from this world. They know that birds which 
steal fruit are shot, that superfluous kittens are drowned, and 
that diseased or disagreeable animals are destroyed. This 
they come to look on as the normal result of being incon- 
venient, one which often seems to them rather inconsiderate, 
but in which they acquiesce in quite a matter-of-fact way if 
they do not happen to be fond of the object removed. A little 
child riding on a tram heard some one remark that soon 
there would be electric trams, and the horses would no longer 
be wanted. The child immediately asked, with some concern, 
“Would they all be killed P” 


The indifference of young children to the notion of 
“abolishing” persons or animals which are troublesome, or 
which they do not happen to be personally fond of, has 
nothing whatever in common with the concrete and positive 
cruelty of growing boys. That is altogether another story. 
It is very largely due to the desire to show power, by making 
other persons or things endure suffering which they are in a 
position to inflict without undergoing reprisal. No one ever 
heard of boys bullying another boy who hits them back, 
because the sense of power and position which makes them 
enjoy bullying goes when they have to defend themselves, 
nor do children usually torment any dog or cat which has 
bitten them, or which they suspect will retaliate. That 
would spoil all the sense of superiority. When very small 
children are cruel or unkind without an object it is usually 
due to the beginning of the desire to gratify this managing 
or domineering instinct in its early stages. They nearly all 
like toown a whip, and occasionally to use it, not on other 
people, but on animals, and then only as an emblem of 
authority. They deem a whip or a stick one of the necessary 
parts of the delightful performance of driving a cart. Mr. 
Watts puts into the hand of his Minotaur a dead, crushed bird, 
anemblem of the wanton cruelty personified in the creature's 
head. There is no English child, however young, who would 





not instantly recognise the cruelty personified in this, and resent 
it at once, though possibly the young children of the Latin 
races might not share this view. There is a story of a Neapoli- 
tan priest, who was scolded for not reproving a child seen 
killing a bird, and replied warmly that “the children must 
be amused.” It is very doubtful if such a story could ever 
pass current in this country or in Germany. All didactic 
children’s books, from “ Struwwelpeter” downwards, though 
they mention cases of cruel children, agree in making their 
indulgences either the work of monsters of iniquity among 
their playmates, or temporary aberrations for which they en- 
dured remorse. But when, like “Struwwelpeter,” other typical 
bad boys pulled off the flies’ legs and wings, they probably did 
it, not for any particular pleasure it gave them, but for the 
reason given by industrial voters for turning out their M.P, 
who was also their employer, “ because they chose.” 


Cruelty in the abstract is not an idea which many young 
children can conceive, though they have a general idea of what 
kindness means. All animals or people who look good- 
natured are classed as possessors of this quality, while un- 
pleasant-looking beings of all sorts, men or animals, are sct 
down as being without it. Of some excellent photographs of 
a snarling wild-cat recently published it was at once remarked 
that “that kitty doesn’t look very kind,” which it certainly 
did not. They bear in mind that they ought to be “kind” 
generally, but the extent to which they think that this ought 
to apply varies with the individual. A few apply it all round 
indiscriminately to animals, though they have a strong con- 
viction that “people” are largely bad, or rather that there 
is a percentage of bad people whom it is quite a waste of 
feeling to trouble much about. These are the children who 
acquiesce with complacency in the destruction of Pharaoh’s 
host in the Red Sea, but who burst into tears when they 
hear that the horses were drowned. 


But it would be an injustice to our English children to 
dwell on what are instances, not, properly speaking, of 
unkindness of nature, but of imperfect sympathies, natural 
to their age. They are as a body intensely sensitive, and 
spontaneously affectionate and kind. In many of the finer 
natures affection and consideration become a conscience 
before they are out of the nursery. The instances to the 
contrary are sporadic, and in most cases due to want of 
thought and prevision in those around them. Children of 
all classes are as responsive to the tone of their sur- 
roundings as a sensitive plate to light. It is not the least 
happiness of modern England that the area of children’s 
happiness and goodness is growing yearly. As comfort and 
content increase in the home, the kindlier feelings have 
more play among the elders, and the brightness lightens the 
children’s hearts. In addition, the State keeps them good 
and happy for certain hours every day. The “infants” in 
all the schools are models of content and behaviour. The 
short hours spent there are among the happiest in their 
lives, though they have no more consciousness of the fact 
than the young ants whom the elders are bringing up in 
an anthill. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE COUNTRY OF DREAMS. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
S1r,—Is there a country of Dreamland somewhere in exist- 
ence in the four dimensions, or in a planet resembling ours, 
but in another system? Most of us probably visit certain 
localities in our dreams till we know them more accurately 
than places seen in our waking life. The “ Brushwood Boy”’ was 
even able to draw a map of the country of his dreams; but in 
his case perhaps one should rather say countries, for he 
traversed great distances, the larger part of a whole world. 
His dreamland, too, contained much that was abnormal, like 
the stone lily that was Hong-kong and floated on the water. 
Outside fiction, people do not appear to dream of such 
creatures of Wonderland: the dreams told at the breakfast- 
table are concerned with everyday objects. The writer, in his 
dreams, has learnt to know a railway, or perhaps two railways, 
for he has never discovered to a certainty if the well- 
known station of one dream has lines of communication 
with two other stations between which he frequently travels 
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—in Dreamland. The first is the most interesting, and he has 
never seen it as yet in ordinary life. It is placed in a large 
city, near to a great central square, which is surrounded by 
tall buildings, shops, and the like, and, on the whole, has a 
foreign look, though the inconvenience of the station gives it 
a resemblance to several in England. Out of the square, on 
what the dreamer takes to be the northern side, run two 
narrow parallel streets, and one of these—the eastern—goes 
steeply uphill, and has many lights, for it is always evening, 
and a winter's evening, when he is there. Leaving the square 
on the side opposite to the steep streets, you go down by a 
wide road to the station, the railway being carried overhead 
by an embankment and a bridge. The stairs and passage- 
ways by which one ascends to the platform are scandalously 
bad. Narrow, dark, dirty, stuffy, they are by no means 
pleasant after the fresh and open city square. The ticket- 
office is placed in an extremely inconvenient corner on the way 
up; jostling and being jostled by other people, one reaches the 
platform at last. It is one of three. The dreamer is always on 
the platform first reached, nor has he ever seen any passengers 
on the other two, though he meets so many people on his way 
up. Apparently, everybody else is going away from the train. 
The platforms, like the lower regions, are in gloom. The 
middle one is entirely visible; the further side of the third is 
always lost in darkness; you cannot see what lies beyond it. 
So with that end of the station where the train always passes 
out. It is shrouded in dark mists. The train enters the 
station; the traveller gets in and is carried into the mists, 
whither he never knows, nor does he know what adventures 
befall him as a passenger. But the city square, and the ways 
which lead to the railway, are as familiar to him as Trafalgar 
Square and Charing Cross; he has been there so often. Of 
the rest of the town he knows nothing; except that south- 
wards, beyond the station, there is pretty, open country. But 
he has seen the roads and lanes only by night. Now, is this 
often-visited place an actual town, somewhere in the world of 
waking life, which the dreamer will some time see in brick 
and stone and iron? In the classical examples, there is 
always such a result after an impressive or repeated vision. 
But the dreamer, though he has visited a good many towns 
in England and abroad, has never yet seen the original 
of that familiar spot. Is there perhaps another country 
existent very much resembling this, and does the dreamer’s 
consciousness visit that country at times when it is not on 
duty here? Or has his imagination invented for him this 
city of Dreamland, and does it take a pleasure in visiting its 
invention frequently? He knows one or two other dream- 
railways fairly well. There is one that runs due east and west, 
and he always gets into some complication halfway along it. 
Another—or perhaps the same; he is not certain on the point 
—has a curious triangular platform at a station much used by 
the dreamer. The trains travel along all the three sides, but 
exactly how they do it, or why, he does not know; there are 
never any collisions. On the whole, it seems probable that 
these trains must be running in a country of four dimensions. 
But if there really is a fourth-dimension Dreamland, we shall 
find our responsibilities and difficulties increased. The writer, 
for instance, woke one night with a sense of something left 
undone which the circumstances by 20 means justified. Every- 
body is familiar with such a sensation, and we generally find that 
the haunting idea is explained, sooner or later, by the remem- 
brance of some omitted duty. In this case his dream before 
waking slowly came back to his mind. In the dream he had 
been with a child at a village distant many miles from their 
home. They believed themselves to have come on bicycles, 
and were in much difficulty about the means of returning. 
The dreamer woke, and so was delivered out of his perplexi- 
ties, but he bad an uncomfortable and most illogical feeling 
for a while that the child was left alone in a strange place, 
deserted by the person to whom he looked for protection. 
But, like most people probably, the dreamer has often been 
guilty of the most preposterous and impossible actions in 
Dreamland; and, therefore, he sincerely trusts that the 
hypothesis of an existent country, in a similar planet, is not 
the true one. If it is, then we can only hope that the four- 
dimensioned Dreamland enjoys a standard of conduct different 
from that which we use here; otherwise the dreamers of this 
world must have a fantastic reputation there.—I am, Sir, &c., 


A. J. C. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


—— 


PROFESSOR HUXLEY’S LIFE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 
Sir,—In reading your interesting review - of Professor 
Huxley’s life in the Spectator of November 10th, the quota. 
tion from his letter to Mr. Morley referring to his dislike of 
the idea of death reminded me of the lines engraved on hig 
tomb, and as they are peculiarly appropriate I venture to 
send them. They were, I have always understood, written by 
his widow :— 
“ And if there be no meeting past the grave, 
If all is darkness, silence, yet ’tis rest. 
Be not afraid, ye waiting hearts that weep, 
For God still ‘ giveth His beloved sleep,’ 
And if an endless sleep He wills—so best.” 


—I am, Sir, &e., GCE SF 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In the review of “The Life and Letters of T. H. 
Huxley” in the Spectator of November 10th occurs this 
startling passage :—“ He passes from the vertebre to the 
School Board, from the crayfish to Parnellism, from glaciers 
to original sin,—wwhich he believed in.” Now, as Professor 
Huxley laboured in season and out of season to free the mind 
of his fellow-man from the myths of Genesis, and as the 
unqualified expression “ original sin” must still convey to the 
casual reader the doctrine which has been deduced from the 
story of the Fall, such an assertion stamps Professor Huxley 
as, to say the least of it, strangely inconsistent. If, however, 
the assertion is based upon his letter to Charles Kingsley 
at p. 276, Vol. I, in which he humorously says that 
“no doubt crib-biting, nurse-biting, and original sin in 
general, are all strictly deducible from Darwinian prin- 
ciples,” and if it is supposed to be further supported by 
the passage: “The doctrines of predestination, of original 
sin, of the innate depravity of man, and the evil fate of the 
greater part of the race, of the primacy of Satan in this world, 
of the essential vileness of matter, of a malevolent Demiurgus 
subordinate to a benevolent Almighty who has only lately 
revealed himself, fauliy as they are, appear to be vastly nearer 
the truth than the ‘liberal’ popular illusions that babies are 
all born good and that the example of a corrupt society is 
responsible for their failure to remain so,”—then Professor 
Huxley must be held to believe in predestination, the primacy 
of Satan, a malevolent Demiurgus, and a benevolent Almighty, 
while at the same time pronouncing these doctrines to be 
faulty, and notwithstanding that your reviewer says “ his rigid 
agnosticism ...... would not admit the idea of any God to 
whom Christ’s word ‘ Father’ might apply...... for he thought 
the whole Bible broke down as against criticism.” Surely all 
this is incompatible with belief in the Biblical view of original 
sin, and such a mode of reasoning is but a repetition of the 
methods of theological argument against which his life was 
one long protest.—I am, Sir, &c., N. ALcock, 
Lieut.-Col. Army Medical Staff. 
Bellevue, Ballybrack, Co. Dublin. 


[In our review we neither said nor implied that Professor 
Huxley believed in “the Biblical view of original sin.” There 
isa broad difference between believing that evil is transmitted, 
becoming thus “original” in each person, and in believing 
the account of the origin of evil as given in Genesis —Eb. 
Spectator. | 





THE NUMBERS OF THE JEWS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Is the apparently slow increase of the Jewish population 
of the world really so remarkable as your article in the 
Spectator of November 10th on “The Numbers and the 
Poverty of the Jews” would seem to imply? Measured by 
the increase of the population of the more advanced countries 
of Europe (France excepted) in recent times, a growth from 
four millions fifteen hundred years ago to eight millions at 
the present day would indeed appear slow; but (without 
going into the accuracy of these figures, as to which no 
trustworthy statistics are obtainable, and as to which 
three and ten millions respectively would probably be 
nearer the truth) is not this‘ apparent slowness explicable 
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(the Jews] are unwilling to acknowledge”? In the first 
in most countries, if not universally, the growth 
_ ulation in the Middle Ages was nothing like what 
: f aig in modern times. The causes of this need not 
7 * inquired into, as they affected alike the Jews and 
el population. But besides the causes which 
fected all alike, there were many others tending to check 
thei increase Which affected them alone. A growing popula- 
tion requires space for expansion. Strictly confined, in the 
untries which tolerated them, to their crowded Ghettos, 
sabject to frequent attacks from the fanatical populace, 
shook often attended by wholesale slaughter, and for which 
ne pretext was sufficient, the wonder seems rathe: that their 
numbers are to-day as large, not as small, as they are. Think 
of the massacres in Germany at the time of the Crusades, 
of the destruction of life at and preceding the expul- 
gous from Spain and from England. Add to the effects 
of these and other persecutions the constantly operating 
effect of oppression in its various forms, restricted resi- 
dence, exclusion from almost every occupation by which a 
living could be made, special taxation, and not rarely confisca- 
tion of their property, and your question is, I submit, adequately 
answered without resorting to the assumption above referred 
to, Even at the present day, in Russia, which country alone 
contains one-third of the Jews of the world, they are restricted 
to certain crowded districts, known as the “ Pale of Settle- 
ment.” That there has, however, at all times been a leakage 
must be admitted. But the question is,—lIs it, or has it ever 
been, on such a scale as materially to affect the numbers ? 
So faras can be ascertained, such does not appear to have 
been the case. Nor does it seem that such leakage as goes 
on in England at the present day comes about in the way 
suggested in your article. Though religious ceremonial is 
undoubtedly much relaxed, and, as in the general community, 
agnosticism has made great strides, still the Jewish body does 
not cast off its agnostic members, and it is very doubtful 
whether the proportion of actual secessions is appreciably 
greater from the agnostic than from tke so-called orthodox 
sections. —I am, Sir, &c., x. ¥. % 





“ HOOLIGANISM.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir—The statistics suggested by Dean Gregory would, if 
they could be obtained, be of great interest, although it is 
quite possible that, if I read aright between the lines of his 
jetter, they might not turn out quite as he imagines. I doubt, 
however, whether in any case they would get us nearer a solu- 
tion of the difficulty. That is more likely to be reached by a 
suggestion at the end of your article in the Spectator of 
November Srd, where you allude to teaching a handicraft as 
one way of diverting the “ Hooligan” energy into a safe 
channel, I believe that the main source of the mischief is 
due to the fact that London contains a surplusage of un- 
skilled labour, for which only casual employment can be 
found. Under present conditions it is impossible for most 


of these youths to learn a trade, because the rules of the | 


Trade-Unions prevent it. As a result, there is in some trades 
more work than there are workmen to do it, while these boys 





i 


are left to waste their energy in mischief, and to lapse | 


gradually, it is to be feared, into habitual criminals. The 
remedy seems to be ina great extension of classes both in 
day-schools and in continuation schools for teaching the use 
of tools and the elements of various trades. It is work well 
worthy of the new London municipalities, and it is a recom- 
mendation that such classes could be worked at very small 
expense.—I am, Sir, &c., JAMES WENT. 


The Wyggeston School, Leicester. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir, —By all means let the inquiry as to the educational ante- 
cedents of the “ Hooligan” which the Dean of St. Paul’s sug- 
gests be made. I shall, however, be very surprised if it does 
not result in the establishment of the fact that in the great 
majority of cases his educational antecedents have been prac- 
tically nil. I believe that the “Hooligan” is what he is in 
spite of education, not because of any defect in it. I am very 
far from wishing to say that there are no defects in our 
Present educational system, but I do not believe that the 








| quoting from the last page of Lord Rosebery’s “ Napoleon,” 


“Hooligan” can in any sense be regarded as the product ot 
it. Hither he has not been educated at all, evasion of the 
School Board visitor being far more possible than is generally 
believed, or the influence and surroundings of his daily life 
have been such as more than to counterbalance the good 
influence of his school-life. As an example of the former 
alternative, I may mention an instance which came under my 
own notice a few days ago. I met four boys prowling about 
the streets whose ages ranged from eleven to thirteen; as it 
was the middle of the afternoon, when all well-conducted 
children should be in school, I asked them why they were 
not there. I found that they went to no school, they could 
neither read nor write, they were hardly clothed, they had n«. 
fixed home, and were in fact embryo “ Hooligans.” These 
are the Calibans in the cartoon in last week’s Punch of whom 
Prospero, in the person of John Bull, is made to say,— 
“On whose nature 
Nurture can never stick: on whom my pains, 
Humanely taken, all, all lost, quite lost.” 
What pains John Bull has humanely taken on the upbringing 
of these poor lads I fail to see; at least it cannot be said that 
in such cases as these, and I believe most “ Hooligans” are 
such, education has been responsible for their present deplor- 
able condition. There are instances doubtless, perhaps more 
than I am inclined to believe, in which ‘“ Hooligans” have 
been regular attendants at day-school and Sunday-school; if 
so, I am sure it is in spite of their school antecedents, and 
because of the counteracting influence of their life out of 
school. I believe that the two greatest and best influences 
on the lives of our children are the Board-school and the 
Church, but we shall still breed “ Hooligans” in spite of 
the school and in spite of the Church unless John Bull will 
“humanely take pains” to combat the great counteracting 
influences of our daily life in East London—the over- 
crowding, and the bad housing, and the drink, and the betting 
and gambling—and to provide more of those influences 
which have surrounded most of us in our childhood and 
youth, and without which we too might have been 
‘ Hooligans,’—more outlets for those animal spirits which 
are probakly much the same, only differing in their direction, 
whether in the brave and yet gentle soldier, and in our poor 
brother the “ Hooligan.” After all, is not “ Hooliganism” a 
synonym for animal spirits misdirected ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
St. Andrew’s Vicarage, Bethnal Green. H. V. S. Eck. 


[We have also received a letter from Mr. J. W. Bradley, of 
Wolverhampton, giving, but at greater length than we have 
room for, an interesting account of the system of “school 
workshops” which has been in vogue at Stockholm, and 
elsewhere in Sweden, for sorhe fourteen years. The work 
carried on includes chip-work, rafia-work, fret-work, wire- 
work, wood carving, seam stitching, hand weaving, cleaning 
and repairing of wearing apparel, joinery, and bootmaking ; 
and there is one workshop for light metal-work. The ages of 
the pupils in these institutions are from seven to fourteen 
years, and they are selected from the scholars at the primary 
schools by the schoolmasters, who choose “those who are 
neglected by their parents, or whose parents are too poor to 
give them proper attention.” The time spent at the work- 
shops ranges from two to six and a half hours per day, one or 
two meals being given to the pupils according to the length 
of their spell of occupation. At other times in the day 
they attend the primary schools. The managers of the work- 
shops are women of leisure who give their services. Every 
effort is made to secure that the workshop time shall be as 
happy as possible, and the results are said to be very satis- 
factory in every way. The city of Stockholm pays £800 a 
year towards the expenses of twelve of these workshops, 
containing about fifteen hundred pupils, but all the rest 
of the charges—tuition, food, upkeep, and materials—are 
defrayed by volunfary gifts or bequests, and by the sale of 
work done. The only criticism that occurs to us is that it 
may seem to be rather an advantage in Stockholm to be the 
child of neglectful or very poor parents.—Ep. Spectator. | 





LORD ROSEBERY’S “NAPOLEON.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In the Spectator of November 10th your reviewer, 
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says :—“ Lord Dudley is not less lofty [than Madame |. 


d’Houdetot] in his praise. ‘He has thrown a doubt,’ said 
he, ‘on all past glory; he has made all future renown im- 
possible.’” I am the possessor cf a sheet of paper upon 
which “ce grand homme” has written in his impetuous hand 
—somewhat less impetuous perhaps now that the stress of 
strenuous action has become a thing of the past—“ Soldat, 
consul, empereur, je tiens tout de la France—dans la pros- 
périté, dans l’adversité, au conseil, sur le champ de bataille, 
sur le throne, dans l’exil, la France a été l’objet instant et 
unique de mes pensées, de mes actions.” Underneath this is 
written :—“ Autographe de l’Empereur Napoleon que je donne 
& mon ami Gudin, sachant qu’il comprend, comme moi, que ce 
grand homme a rendu la Gloire passée douteuse et la renommée 
future impossible. ce 15 Aout 1851, Ce d’Orsay.” Is D’Orsay 
here quoting Dudley, or was Dudley elsewhere quoting 
D’Orsay, or were both quoting from some previous pro- 
nouncement ? Maybe some one of your erudite readers may 
be able to furnish the answer.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Larchfield, Bickley, Kent. RIcHARD JAQUES. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—I do not know whether any correspondence is permitted 
on the above, but in justice to the memory of Sir Hudson 
Lowe, who is described as “a martinet with an amazingly 
narrow mind,” I should like to quote the following from “Sir 
Hudson Lowe and Napoleon,” by R. C. Seaton :— 

‘One French writer—Lamartine—has had the good sense and 

mora] courage to run counter to the prepossessions of his fellow- 
countrymen in the following remarkable words :—‘In reading 
with attention the correspondence aad notes exchanged on every 
pretext between the attendants on Napoleon and Sir Hudson 
Lowe, one is confounded at the insults, the provocations, and the 
invectives with which the captive and his friends outraged the 
Governor at every turn. Napoleon at that time sought to excite 
by cries of pain the pity of the English Parliament, and to 
furnish a grievance to the speakers of the Opposition against 
the Ministry, in order to obtain a removal nearer to Europe. 
The desire of provoking insults by insult and of afterwards 
exhibiting these insults as crimes to the indignation of the 
Continent is plainly evident in all these letters.’ ” 
The above is also somewhat inconsistent with your reviewer's 
statement that “in the midst of falsehood and intrigue 
Napoleon preserved his dignity and his serenity.” The little 
book I have named will repay perusal by any of your readers 
interested in the “man of heart and virtue,” as it contains 
extracts from official documents and letters in which this 
“ruthless militarist, cynic, and Machiavellian” and his “jailer” 
appear in a different light from that in which they are pictured 
by your reviewer.—I am, Sir, &., T. E. H. Cray. 





THE MORALITY OF “EXPERTISING.” 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Str,—I wish to protest against your writer’s argument in 
favour of “expertising” (Spectator, October 20th). The 
present world is carried on on the principle of giving in return 
for something received. Everything has its price, and we call 
that man dishonest who gives an unfair one. In money 
transactions there are, of course, many considerations to be 
taken into account, in this case the purchaser’s superior 
knowledge, which, as your reviewer says, is his property just 
as plate might be, and he is no more bound to give away his 
intellectual property than any other kind of property. But, 
on the other hand, when he receives money by means of this 
property, he is surely bound to give something in return. A 
doctor or a teacher gives his hard-won knowledge, his 
patiently acquired skill, and his time in return for the money 
he receives. An expert buys a cabinet for £1 which he 
knows is worth £20; that is to say he practically receives 
£19 from the seller. What does he give in return? He has 
gained the £19 by means of his knowledge, just as the doctor 
gains his fee by means of his knowledge: but there is all the 
difference between them. The doctor gives his knowledge in 
return to his patient, the expert keeps his knowledge for him- 
self. ‘But,’ he might say, ‘my knowledge can be no good to 
the man who has sold me the cabinet.’ True. But then he 
ought to give an equivalent in money ; that is to say, he ought 
to offer a fair price in the first instance. This surely meets 
your writer's argument. I do not mean to say that the 
expert should give the full market price. He is, in such a 
case, in the position of a middleman, and should give a middle- 
man’s fair price.—I am, Sir, &., > @ 





ars 
HEROD. 
. R (To THE EDITOR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Ir,—In the interesting article on Mr. Stephen Philline’ 
did drama of Herod in the Spectator of Ne st 3d on 
writer says: “It is strange indeed that from the day of Vollain 
till our own so rich a theme should have Jain untouched b a 
master-hand;” but I think your readers will be glad “cn 
reminded of Lord Byron’s poem “ Mariamne,” for although it j 
not the fashion to admire Byron now, this really isa cng 
pathetic poem, as is beautifully and touchingly brought out by 
Dean Stanley in his “Jewish Church,” Part IL, p. 439... 
Tam, Sir, &., G. R. Frownr, 
24 Stanhope Gardens, S.W. 





THE IMPORTANCE OF SPEED TO COMMERCE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Str,—Being away from home, I have only just received my 
Spectator of November 3rd, and seen the letter from “h 
Tradesman,” following up your most opportune article with 
the above title. If I were at home, I could send you an exact 
list which I have been compiling for some time with dates of 
despatch and receipt of packages conveyed by goods train, 
illustrating what “Tradesman” says, and showing that 
the railway companies of to-day, so far as the matter of speed 
in the transit of medium-sized consignments of merchandise ig 
concerned, cannot show a better performance than the old-time 
“fish-waggons,” and other primitive modes of conveyance that 
our fathers and grandfathers used to tell us about. When 
asked to send goods to a distant town to arrive by a specified 
date, we never dare estimate a greater rate than twenty 
miles a day, and the speed attained is often very much 
less, (Let it be understood that I am writing of packages 
of a few hundredweights, called by the railway companies 
“smalls”; truckloads go very much quicker.) It so happens 
that there arrives amongst my letters from home this 
morning (November 9th) a case in point, in the shape of 
a complaint—a specimen, I imagine, of what every mer. 
chant and manufacturer in the country must be con. 
stantly receiving—from a customer in Dundee that his 
goods, sent off on October 24th, had not arrived on Novem- 
ber 7th. Now, granting that the packages do actually 
arrive on the 7th, here we have a journey of some two hundred 
and twenty miles that takes the great railway companies of 
the North fourteen days to accomplish, or at the alarming 
rate of sixteen miles or less per diem.—I am, Sir, &e., 
MANUFACTURER. 





“RELIGIO LAICI.” 
(To THE EpiTor or THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—Your correspondent in the Spectator of November 10th 
says: “A man may feel grave doubts about creeds and 
dogmas, and yet may lead a straight and honourable life, 
because his conduct is based on ideas and thoughts which 
cannot be rigidly defined or adequately expressed in words, 
and yet to him are powerful motives.” For “because” it is ob- 
vious that one should read “in spite of,” since it would be absurd 
to suppose that inadequacy of verbal expression could be the 
cause of a straight and honourable life. Nodoubt the statement, 
so corrected, is quite true; but what has it to do with religion? 
Nothing is leading educated men further astray nowadays 
than the habit of speaking of morality and humanitarianism 
by the name of religion. Religion means a standard of con- 
duct that has an objective and a supernatural basis. Johnson, 
for instance, defines it to be “ virtue, as founded on reverence 
of God, and expectation of future rewards and punishments. 
Bailey (1747) says it is “the worship of a Deity.” Ogilvie 
(1884) calls it “the feeling of reverence entertained towards 
a Supreme Being possessing superhuman control 
over the destinies of man.” And the late Dr. Max Miller 
speaks of it as “that faculty which, in spite of sense 
and reason, enables man to apprehend the Infinite under 
various disguises.” Though the term “ disguises” is objection 
able, yet his general meaning is fair enough. In short, 
“religion” connotes two qualities in authority ; the authority 
must come from outside, and it must be supernatural. But 
what the educated “man in the street” calls religion 18 
neither objective nor supernatural. It rests upon his own 
private judgment, and upon his own understanding. It is not 
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necessary, nor even possible, that ethics should rest on a 


tasis of dogma ; and modern “ religion ” is excl sively ethical. 
But it is necessary that religion, properly so called, should 
rest upon dogma. And those who have grave doubts about 
creeds and dogmas, who lead straight and honourable lives, 
and whose conduct is based on ideas and thoughts that cannot 
te rigidly defined or adequately expressed in words, may be as 
highly moral and as sensitively humanitarian as Seneca or 
Epictetus, but “ religion” is a word the meaning of which has 
not yet dawned upon them. And for this masquerading of 
morality and human sentiment in the garb of religion the 
“comprehensiveness” of the Anglican Establishment has 


much io answer.—I am, Sir, &e., W. D. GAINSFORD. 


Skendleby Hall, Spilsby. 





ENGLAND NOT A “GERMANIC” NATION. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—It is rather surprising that none of your readers should 
have animadverted on Mr. J. M. Ludlow’s letter in the 
Spectator of November 3rd. This gentleman is not pleased 
with the German Emperor for putting us English among the 
“Germanic” peoples. But the Emperor was quite right, and 
is not responsible for misapprehensions due to our faulty 
nomenclature. Mr. Ludlow and (now I see) Dean Stubbs 
must have forgotten that on the Continent, especially in what 
we call “Germany” (but the natives Deutschland), the term 
“German” and its derivations are understood in the wide 
racial sense in which Tacitus uses Germani and Germania. In 
employing his adjective, therefore, the Emperor was aware 
that it properly covered not only the constituent tribes of the 
Empire (die Deutschen), but Scandinavians, Austrians, 
Batavians, English, and even North Americans, Australians, 
and other Colonists. We have unhappily limited the scope of 
“German” to an equivalence with Deetsch; and it is 
apparently upon that limited sense that Mr. Ludlow’s 
grievance is based. To match the wider sense of “ German” 
English philologists have adopted “Teuton,” ‘“ Teutonic,” 
which, by a curious compensation, show the same root as 
Deut-sch.—I am, Sir, &e., T. Le Marcuant Dovse. 





POETS AND THE SONGS OF BIRDS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sm,—In continuation of the interesting facts you have pub- 
lished concerning our poets’ treatment of the songs of birds, I 
would draw attention to the following instances in which they 
have been admirably described by very recent American 
writers. The chirp of the sparrow has been rendered “ Sweet, 
sweet, sweet, very merry cheer.” 
say “Bob White, Bob White, more wheat! more wheat!” 
The chaffinch has been described as God’s little page, who 
asks the whole day long, “ Your will? Your will?” And in 
“Penelope’s Tour in Scotland” the wood-pigeon is said to 
murmur “Come, noo, coo-coo! Come noo!” because it used 
to build on the ground, till finding that cows trampled on its 
nest, it placed it higher up out of reach, and now softly utters 
“Come, noo, coo-coo, come noo!”—I am, Sir, &e., 
Alnwick. SaraB WILSON. 





“THE MANTLE OF ELIJAH.” 

{To THe EpITon OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—In your generous review of Mr. Zangwill’s “Mantle of 
Elijah” in the Spectator of November 10th you find two 
faults. (1) You find fault with Mr. Zangwill for referring to 
the “Fops’ Gallery” instead of to the “Fops’ Alley.” This 
is the blunder of an over-clever printer. It was correctly 
printed in the serial in which the novel first appeared. I take 
this therefore entirely upon myself. (2) You correct Mr. 
Zangwill’s supposed misquotation of Lord Palmerston in let- 
ting Lord Ruston ask “ Are you better ?” instead of “ How’s 
the old complaint?” May I ask what authority your 
reviewer has for assuming that Mr. Zangwill was drawing on 
any historical personage for Lord Ruston? Another critic 
has attempted to fit the cap on at least one contemporary 
politician in the latter part of Mr. Zangwill’s novel. In 
reply, I beg to say that “The Mantle of Elijah” was con- 
ceived and mainly written before those events happened 
which could in the least justify such a parallel. It is true 


The quail is declared to | 


that events appear to have plagiarised the author, or is it 
possible that prophecy has not died out in Israel?—I am, 
Sir, &., Wm. HEINEMANN. 

21 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 

[We are quite ready to accept Mr. Heinemann’s statement, 
on behalf of Mr. Zangwill, that Lord Ruston was not expressly 
intended for Lord Palmerston. We may be allowed, however, 
to point out, in support of our reviewer's assumption, that, 
apart from the famous question mentioned above, the “ bland 
and genial” Lord Ruston is described as the Whig Foreign 
Minister in a coalition Cabinet; also that it is mentioned 
that “political society was so small that Lady Ruston 
addressed her cards herself.” This, on the authority of Sir 
Algernon West (Recollections, Vol. I., p. 77), was true of Lady 
Palmerston.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE “SWEET USES” OF PROSPERITY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—An instance of the “sweet uses” of prosperity had 
just come under my notice when I read the article on that 
subject in the Spectator of October 27th. An old woman in 
our workhouse who had been in good service in her youth is 
allowed a small pension—a shilling a week—by her former 
employer. The Guardians permit her to receive it, and she 
greatly values it, as much for the slight importance and 
individuality it confers on her as for its purchasing power. 
The allowance was six months in arrears, and the poor old 
soul fretted sadly ; she begged the chaplain to write about it, 
which he did, and after some delay received the amount due, 
which he at once took to her. The poor old woman’s joy and 
gratitude were most touching, but the first thing she did was 
to insist on the chaplain (who is also the vicar of the parish) 
taking two shillings towards the building fund of his newly 
erected parish hall; and then she declared her intention of 


| giving a tea with cake to all the women in her ward. All her 
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best feelings of gratitude, hospitality, and kindliness were 

called forth by this gleam of prosperity in her grey, mono- 

tonous life.—I am, Sir, &c., E. C. Tarr. 
Castle View, Strood, Rochester. 





THE “SONG OF KITSOS AND HIS MOTHER.” 
(To THE EDITOR:‘OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr.—I have not seen Mr. Abbott’s “ Songs of Modern Greece,’ 
reviewed in the Spectator of November 3rd, but it may be worth 
while to recall the fact that Fauriel’s “ Chants Populaires de la 
Gréce Moderne” (published 1825) gives in Vol. L., p. 98, a text 
of the song of “ Kitsos and his mother ” even briefer than that 
of Mr. Abbott (thirteen lines instead of fifteen), and in the 
translation the substance of three more lines supplied by a 
Greek friend (though without being able to give the exact 
wording), according to which the mother suddenly cuts with 
her knife the cords with which her son is bound, thus enabling 
him to escape. The song, M. Fauriel wrote, was more or less 
popular throughout nearly all Greece, and was even sung 
before great ladies of the Phanar.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. M. L. 





A COINCIDENCE. 
{TO THR EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In your review of the Life of Huxley in the Spectator of 
November 10th you quote from a letter to Mr. John Morley : 
—It is a curious thing that I find my dislike to the thought 
of extinction increasing as I get older and nearer the goal. It 
flashes across me at all sorts of times with a sort of horror 
that in 1900 I shall probably know no more of what is going 
on than I did in 1800. I had sooner he in hell a good deal,— 
at any rate in one of the upper circles where the climate and 
company are not too trying.” I find in the “ Biographie de 
M. de Genoude” (Paris, 1846), p. 7, a like avowal of the horror 
of annihilation, even when inclined to suicide. “J'ai éprouvé 
les tourments de l’enfer, j'ai senté ce que veut dire le mot de 
téntbres visibles, l’horreur du désespoir. Personne ne savait 
la cause de mes angoisses: je me disais, quelquefois, que je 
préférerais une souffrance éternelle 4 l’anéantissement.” It is 
singular to find such similar expressions of horror at annihila- 
tion in the case of men of such opposite temperament as were 
M. de Genoude and Professor Huxley.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. W. 
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THE INTELLIGENCE OF THE HORSE. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Your issue of July 14th arrived here last week, in which 
you relate the picturesque incident of the trooper and his 
horse at Germiston.- A young fellow of nineteen, Frank 
Bird, who went out as trooper from Westport, the town next 
to this on the northward, with one of the New Zealand con- 
tingents, had in two or three months trained his horse to 
follow him, to lie down, and to kneel, and so aptly or com- 
pletely was he trained that though Bird went away into the 
bush the horse would follow and find him. He would blindfold 
the horse and still he would go to Bird. Shortly before leaving, 
when the Westport squad had been paraded, Bird went off the 
ground and concealed himself, while another trooper went with 
a bow] of corn and tried to attract it. But the horse refused the 
seduction, and followed till it found its master. While no 
little trouble was experienced with other horses in getting 
them on board ship, Bird’s horse followed him without hesita- 
tion into his stall on deck. Bird is quite a little, slim fellow, 
but an admirable horseman, taking after his mother, who was 
an accomplished rider.—I am, Sir, &c., R.S. H. 
Greymouth, New Zealand, September 9th. 








POETRY. 





PRINCE CHRISTIAN VICTOR OF 
SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN. 
Nor in the battle he fell, making story, 
Dying as asketh the soldier to die, 
Pain lightly felt in the hour of glory, 
Joy of the onset undimmed in the eye. 


He gave for nothing—another, no bolder, 
Sells life for victory, splendidly dies, 

Climbs to the Temple of Fame on Death's shoulder, 
Soars on the black wing to snatch at the prize. 


So think we, weeping, the cloud hanging nearer ; 
Ours so large the loss—his what the gain ? 
He, in some heaven unclouded, sees clearer, 
Sees his soul’s travail and knows it not vain. 


Ever his best he gave, lightly, unthinking ; 
Royal he deemed to do royally well; 

Took the high task or the humble, unshrinking ; 
Fearless the sickness faced, fearless the shell. 


Aye, he rests well, soldier-Prince, simple-hearted, 
Watched by the shining Cross, far over sea, 
High ’mid the dead, who, from England departed, 
Build from their graves greater England to be. 
F. W. BovurpDI.uon. 





A GOSPEL LEAF. 
FRIEND, talk no more of whether death is go 
Or otherwise : 
Nor reason if the body lives or no 
After it dies. 
See, from this plane the dying leaf I tear— 
Not nothing, friend, but next year’s bud lies there.* 


W. Beacu THOMAS. 








BOOKS. 


eatage 
A STUDY OF DR. MARTINEAU.+ 
It is understood that what may be termed the official 
biography of Dr. Martineau has been entrusted to his 
colleagues, Professors Drummond and Upton. Meanwhile an 
American writer, Mr. Jackson, who apparently had much 
intercourse with Dr. Martineau, and who has evidently been 
profoundly influenced by him, has produced the present work, 
which is in part biographical, but far more critical and 
expository. We may say at once that the reader cannot 
extract from this work an adequate picture of one of the 
most striking personalities of our time; though, so far as Mr. 





® It is a peculiarity of the plane leaf that the old leaf acts asa sheath to the new. 


+ James Martineau: a Biorraphy and Study. By A. W. Jackson, A.M. 
London; Longmans and Co, (12s. Gu.) 
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Jackson goes, he is accurate and truthful. One feels that the 
author has given his readers a little too much of his 
views and not enough of Dr. Martineau. Still, the book pin 

. F ? asa 
whole is thoughtful and well written, and the author j 
evidently a diligent student of those profound themes ? 
which Dr. Martineau dedicated his life. The mistake say 
it seems to us, is in mixing a rather brief and imperfect 
biography with a somewhat elaborate treatise on the varied 
aspects of Dr. Martineau’s philosophy. The biographical 
part might have been left to the forthcoming Life, and the 
critical exposition have been given by itself. 
Those who had the honour of knowing Dr. Martineau were 
impressed by two things,—first, the absolute domination of the 
spiritual over the carnal in his nature; secondly, the immense 
weight of learning so easily borne, suggestive of a life in which 
not one minute had ever been wasted. Browning might have 
written his “ Rabbi ben Ezra” with Martineau in his mind 
The spare tenement of clay was for nearly ninety-five years 
the swift, obedient servant of the regnant soul. The eager 
mind drew in nourishment from every source of learning and 
culture. Mr. Jackson’s biography, slight though it is, brings 
out these predominant aspects of Dr. Martineau’s nature, 
Indeed, there is much clear insight as well as invariable good 
taste in what Mr. Jackson has to say. We agree with him 
too that the French element in Martineau’s mind must never 
be overlooked. That element, says our author, proclaims the 
nationality which produced Bossuet,—and we should add, 
Pascal. Dr. Martineau’s family was Huguenot, and it settled 
first in London, afterwards at Norwich, where he was born in 
1805. Norwich had long been, and was at that time, one of 
those provincial literary centres whose decay, in our judgment, 
is a serious national loss. It is characteristic of the high 
ethical sense of the Martineau family that, after the 
ruin of the Norwich trade, in which the father was en. 
gaged, as the result of the French invasion of Spain, which 
was its chief market, the whole family combined to work and 
retrench until every penny of debt with interest was paid, 
The boy was sent to the old Grammar School which reposes 
under the shadow of the Cathedral, but his reserved, sensitive 
nature could not endure the rough play and bullying of the 
average boy, and he was sent to the private school at Bristol 
of Dr. Carpenter, father of the illustrious physiologist, whence 
he repaired to Glasgow University. His father designed him 
for an engineer, and for a twelvemonth he studied mechanics; 
but the call to a different life was too urgent, and he entered 
the ministry in Dublin. Nominally he was a Presbyterian, 
but in Ireland, as in England, the Presbyterian body had 
mainly passed over to the somewhat mechanical and formal 
Unitarianism of Priestley and Belsham. It is again charac- 
teristic of Martineau’s high moral sense that he refused to 
accept any grant from the Regiwm Donum. From Dublin 
he went to Liverpool, and from thence to London, at the 
same time acting as Professor in the noted Unitarian 
College, which was located at different times at York, 
Manchester, and London, and which is now finally 
fixed at Oxford. The immense task involved in this 
double function of preacher and teacher can scarcely 
be realised by inferior and less diligent minds, especially 
when it is remembered that Martineau did nothing which was 
not in its way supremely excellent. Like a finished diamond- 
cutter, he worked away with the insight of genius until the 
stone shone with perfect splendour. Never did so great a 
man work with more modesty; yet even in the old-fashioned 
pbuilding in a dingy lane off Oxford Street Martineau drew 
an “audience fit though few” :— 

“Not unnaturally the students of the College came to hear 

their professors; in one part of the assembly sat Charles 
Dickens; in another Frances Power Cobbe, who found the place 
with all its baldness a fitting one ‘for serious people to meet to 
think in’; in yet another Sir Charles Lyell, who spoke with 
bitterness of the place where England hid her greatest preacher ; 
and withal there was a very plentiful sprinkling of those toiling 
at the higher tasks of thought and learning.” 
We may add that both Darwin and Tyndall were occasional 
listeners at those wonderful “Hours of Thought on Sacred 
Things.” In 1872, on the urgent command of his doctor, Dr. 
Martineau laid down the pulpit burden. 

Uneventful, in the ordinary sense, as his life was, yet on 
two occasions Dr. Martineau was destined to go through 4 
painful experience coram publico. The first involved his 
relations with his sister Harriet, a remarkable and famous 
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alll great natural gifts, but who in her pursuit of 
a ‘«m and clairvoyance had come under the influence of 
— tor, H. G. Atkinson. Dr. Martineau was called upon 
rr. f his literary work to review a book written by 


: rse 0 
— He undertook the painful task and simply annihi- 


sd Atkinecn, but incurred the wrath of his sister and of 
a literary clienttle which took up her cause. The matter 


became public property, and the modest philosopher was 
dragged into a controversy he detested. ; The second incident 
was connected with the Professorship of Philosophy in 
University College, for which Martineau was a candidate. 
That he was far and away the best candidate is certain, and 
he was supported by Mr. Gladstone and others on that ground. 
But on the one hand, the fact that he was a Unitarian minister 
was used against him as a reproach ; and on the other hand, 
the agnostic and Benthamite section, led by so distinguished 
4 man as Grote, was opposed to one who would have taught a 
very different philosophy from that which afterwards came to 
be identified with University College. The incident shows 
once more the frequent bigotry of “free thought,” and isa 
severe reflection on the boasted “ Liberalism” of University 
College. Martineau felt the wound in spite of his philosophical 
serenity. 

We pass over some other interesting incidents in his life, 
such as his membership of the famous Metaphysical Society 
of which Tennyson, Ruskin, Manning, Ward, Huxley, and 
others were also members, and which cultivated philosophy 
after dinner once a month at the Grosvenor Hotel; the fine 
address presented to him, signed by scholars and thinkers of 
every civilised nation, thanking him for his services to spiritual 
life and religious thought; and the money present given him 
by his English admirers and friends. His replies to these 
tributes are characteristic; as Mr. Jackson says, one can no 
more mistake the style of Martineau than that of Shakespeare. 
If at times it is too complex and brilliant, too much polished 
and refined, yet it is the outcome of the man, and it will 
perhaps rank with the styles of De Quincey, Arnold, Newman, 
and Ruskin as the finest English of our century. To our mind, 
this fine style reaches its height in some of the sermons; 
rarely, if ever, has the noblest spiritual thought found more 
apt, more chastened expression. 

We have no space for any treatment of Mr. Jackson's 
exposition of Martineau’s ethics or philosophy of religion. To 
those who only know the mature products of his mind, it will 
come as a singular revelation that Martineau started as a 
Necessarian. But this was the attitude of the old Priestleian 
Unitarianism in which Martineau was nurtured. The breath 
of a new life came from Channing, and we may add, from 
Carlyle, Emerson, Browning, and Tennyson. Martineau early 
drew in the influence, and his friend J. S. Mill was the first to 
detect the subtle change. It is a remarkable fact that while 
Martineau remained relatively orthodox as regards Biblical 
criticism, and even great points of doctrine, while he held the 
philosophy of necessity, he became more and more unorthodox 
as he developed his intuitional ethics and his noble spiritual 
idealism, until he may be said to have accepted the complete 
critical results of the advanced German school. His inner 
evolution, however, was steady; we see no break, nor did the 
keenest intellectual criticism ever rob the soul of deepest 
piety. With the neo-Kantian movement which has mainly 
captured England and Scotland during the last generation 
Dr. Martineau was in imperfect sympathy. He held so firmly 
in ethics by intuition, in psychology by free will, in meta- 
physics by divine personality, that it was impossible he should 
adopt a different attitude. We cannot classify him in any 
school; he is a solitary, majestic pillar in the temple of 
English thought. 





GREAT BRITAIN IN DECLINE.* 
THERE is much in Mr. Brooks Adams's striking, though in 
some respects sensational, argument to cause thought in an 
Englishman, but it is primarily intended to arouse his fellow- 
countrymen in America to a sense of their destiny as a world- 
Power and of theneed of a sweeping reform of their political and 
administrative methods. He dwells impressively on the signs 
of the relative decline of England, political and economic, 
but it is with the object of preparing America to take up the 
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burden of supremacy. The seat of Empire, which has tarried 
for the three generations since Trafalgar in one city, is moving 
westwards, and the bond “which from beyond the limit of 
human memory has been the containing power of the world” 
is, he thinks, becoming loosened. The world, and Americans in 
particular, have relied upon England “to police the globe and 
keep distant markets open,” and if she is weakening “ America 
must in future fight her own battles whether she will or no,” 
for her vital necessity in the future will be to secure a vent 
abroad for her surplus production. In our author's view, 
America will be forced to compete “for the seat of inter- 
national exchanges, or in other words, for the seat of Empire,” 
and the key of the situation he conceives to lie in China. 
Germany, France, and Russia are bending their energies to 
occupy and organise the interior of China, to control its trade, 
and discriminate against and exclude the exports of America 
and England; and the great struggle of the near future will 
be between this coalition and the maritime power, between 
land and sea transport, for the control of this market. 
America, lying on the Pacific in the path of the great maritime 
trade route, and holding in Manila the military and com- 
mercial key to Eastern Asia, must bear the brunt of such 
a struggle, and if she proves equal to her opportunity 
there is nothing to prevent her becoming a “greater seat of 
wealth and power than ever was England, Rome, or Con- 
stantinople.” 


Now in this view of the actual and potential greatness of 
the United States there is no exaggeration, nor can it be dis- 
pleasing to an Englishman that his country should be passed 
in the race by one allied in speech, in blood, and in commercial 
interests. England, with her Navy, her Colonies, and her 
coaling stations, must at all events be the most important of all 
allies to a nation with the kind of future sketched out by Mr. 
Adams, and provided only that their democratic systems of 
government can create or maintain a reasonably efficient 
financial and military administration (without attaining 
German perfection), there would seem to be little reason to 
fear that the equilibrium of the world will be so upset as to 
enable the Continental coalition, or rather Germany and 
Russia, even if they succeed in this gigantic enterprise of 
absorbing China, to reduce the Anglo-Saxon communities to 
the “ semi-stationary ” condition redoubted by writers like Mr. 
Adams and the late Mr. Pearson. 


Mr. Adams’s contentions, indeed, are based on a singularly 
narrow and insufficient survey of the economic position of the 
modern world. Foreign trade, in his view, is a source of 
profit which is in some special way the prize of Empire, 
instead of being only the inevitable result of the principles of 
subdivision of labour and exchange of services and products, 
A community is at least as likely to increase its opportunities 
for exporting by freely importing the products of others as by 
struggling for the exclusive possession of new markets, 
for no fallacy has been more conclusively exploded by 
facts (such as the increase of German and American 
commerce) as that “trade follows the flag.” It is useless 
to reiterate in these days the truth that new markets of 
greater value than any which can be wrung from yellow or 
black races lie at the very doors of civilised nations if they 
choose to remove instead of erecting barriers; but it is perhaps 
worth while to point out that, in spite of them, these nations 
do a far more profitable trade with each other than any which 
they do with semi-civilised foreign possessions. Our trade, for 
instance, with British India, with its free market and great 
population, amounts to something like sixty millions perannum, 
while that with protectionist France is seventy-five millions, 
and with Germany sixty-eight millions. Mr. Adams tells us 
that “no theory has ever proved more fallacious than the 
dogma that the cheapest goods command the world’s 
markets,’ and “that the whole protective system of modern 
times demonstrates the contrary.” But the remarkable thing 
is that the protective system so largely fails in its object, 
that it shows how limited is the power of tariffs to prevent civi- 
lised peoples from satisfying their desires by means of trading 
with each other. Bearing such considerations as these in mind, 
and remembering also that Sir Robert Giffen has recently 
pointed out that the mere increase of the white populations will 
afford the most important new markets of the future, we may 
ask if it is conceivable that the mere development of China 
would enable Europe to dispense with American (and English) 
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products, and whether such trade as America could hope to 
do with China, even under conditions as favourable as those 
existing between England and India, would amount to anything 
approaching that which she will inevitably do with England and 
Europe. The present Chinese trade is not at present so impor- 
tant in value even for this country that its loss could not be 
supplied in other quarters of the world ; but is it pretended that 
if China is opened up and developed, no matter by whom, the 
increased exchanges resulting from that process will not 
benefit all, and that China, with an immense seaboard and 
great rivers, can be forced to confine her exchanges to what 
can be carried on by railways traversing the deserts of Central 
Asia? If not, must not the maritime Powers inevitably get 
their fair share, even without a death struggle for its posses- 
sion? Is it likely that American capital can be dispensed 
with if China is to be opened up, even as English capital 
has hitherto proved necessary, and will not this fact alone 
secure Anglo-Saxondom against the dreaded exclusion ? 

But while we believe that economic forces are thus far 
more decidedly on the side of America, with her boundless 
resources, and England, with her widespread Empire (which 
being as free to the trade of every nation as it is to that of 
our own need not on economic grounds excite the jealousy of 
mankind), we would not wish to minimise the effect of the 
warning which Mr. Adams’s impartial survey of our condi- 
tion conveys. In spite of the fact that the British Empire is 
no longer alone or supreme as a naval, colonial, or manufac- 
turing Power, we should face the future without misgivings 
if we felt that the dark picture he draws in no unfriendly 
spirit of the England of to-day were completely lacking 
in truth. For this alone his book deserves the most 
careful study in this country. The account he gives of 
diminishing prosperity, based largely on what we must 
describe as the bogey of the great preponderance of imports 
over exports, seems, indeed, to be overdrawn and quite insuffi- 
ciently supported by knowledge and facts; but realised wealth 
is not everything to a nation, and in other respects it would 
be difficult to contest his inferences; for most men now 
reaching middle life could of their own experience point to 
various signs which seem to show a certain degeneracy in the 
national character. The pages in which the conduct of the 
present war is ruthlessly, we dare not add unfairly, described 
form at all events a useful corrective to the indiscriminate self- 
praise with which British politicians and generals conspire to 
mislead a public only too willing to be deceived; and they 
reflect an opinion universally held by sober judges outside 
these islands. We will not do more than draw attention to 
this portion of the book, and pass on to the following passage, 
which gives some general conclusions. It is not pleasant 
reading :— 

“Tf it be true that a relative relaxation of vigour can be traced 
in Great Britain alike in private and public affairs; if a com- 
parative subsidence of energy can be noted in the workshop and 
the counting house, in the university and Parliament; if it be 
established that after fifteen years of labour the army remains 
what it has proved itself this year; if the British attack of 1900 
is to the British attack of 1800 as Buller’s assault on Spion Kop 
is to Wellington’s advance at Waterloo; if it be admitted that 
the Salisbury administration, though discredited at home and 
abroad retains office because the nation lacks vitality 
to replace it,—the symptoms admit of but one explanation. 
Nature seldom retraces her steps. Great Britain must already 
lie in the wake of the social cyclone.” 


Much might doubtless be said in answer to some of the counts 
in this indictment. We are no alarmists, not believing that 
the social and material progress of other nations can be 
harmful, or indeed otherwise than beneficial, to our own. 
But if our relative decline is due, not merely to the natural 
growth of others, but partly, as there is too much reason to 
fear, to the inferiority of our system of education, beginning 
with the great public schools, and to a general increase of 
habits of idleness and self-indulgence, then there is at least 
serious ground for uneasiness. The most disheartening 


symptom is the indifference and apathy of all but a small 
independent instructed minority in presence of many patent 
signs of inefficiency. The best that can be said, and in this 
we owe much to the book before us, is that we are warned in 
time, for the power and wealth of Great Britain are still 
intact, if threatened; and the spirit of the people is high, if 
ignorantly over-confident. 











scinnhiaeee 
CAPTAIN MAHAN ON THE Wars 


_ is not like Captain Mahan to risk premature judgment b 
asty publication. We are accustomed to expect from te. 
much deliberate weighing of evidence, and finish if not finality 
in the sentence. In his present work, however, he la a y 
his pen in July, when there was still much to be Pk ee 
the campaign could be regarded as over. It is true pis 
says, that since the British communications were ‘ 7 
between Pretoria and Durban, as well ag Cape Sime a 
actions of the Boers show that it is not in their ee 
seriously to incommode” either route; and “the trivial raids 
performed by their mounted men under De Wet and Botha 
may protract the sufferings of the war, and add to the close 
of the struggle a certain lustre of persistent resistance - but 
barring [sic] events now unforeseen and scarcely to be antici 
pated, they cannot change the issue, which has become simply 
a question of endurance between combatants immeasurably 
unequal in resources.” But if the war was over in July, the 
information concerning its history was still far from com. 
plete; official statistics were not fully published, official in. 
quiries remained to be made—as they remain still—and the 
historian admits that his conclusions are often based upon mere 
newspaper reports, and that he must suspend his judgment 
on various debated questions. A man who has studied docu- 
mentary evidence with the minute care shown in Captain 
Mahan’s earlier writings must be painfully aware of the in. 
adequacy of his present materials, and we confess we are 
surprised that an historian of his reputation should have 
“rushed into print,” like any popular novelist, just to catch 
the ball of public interest on the rise. Besides insufficiency 
of authentic materials, there are signs of haste and imma- 
turity about the writing. We have still Captain Mahan’s 
austere, calm, and philosophic exposition of general prin. 
ciples laid down ex cathedra, but the narration of events 
grows hurried to the end, and even the general principles are 
seldom expressed with the terse emphasis of Mr. Spenser 
Wilkinson. 

Nevertheless, a survey of the war in South Africa, however 
incomplete, from so proved a student of strategy as the author 
of the famous Influence of Sea Power must necessarily be 
valuable. The fact that he belongs to the Service afloat in no 
degree lessens his authority; the naval men showed them- 
selves to great advantage in the war, if not in the subsequent 
election, and Captain Mahan has evidently studied land wars 
as well as sea wars, and brings the same careful scrutiny of 
facts and weighing of chances and alternatives to each. His 
new book is not a “story” of the war in any picturesque 
sense ; he seldom goes out of his way to indulge in raptures, 
and if he does he usually prefers to glow between inverted 
commas. There are, we need scarcely say, some animated 
passages in the volume, and we are glad to find them chiefly 
in connection with the courage of the British soldier. Con- 
trasting the finest type of Boer courage, such as Joubert’s— 
“courage of the highest proof as regards personal danger, but 
not the courage that throws away the scabbard, much less that 
which burns its ships”—with the soldierly devotion of our 
own troops, “counting life nought if only by its sacrifice the 
end may be attained or honour preserved,” Captain Mahan 
remarks :—“* That element of stupidity which has been some- 
what lavishly attributed to the British officers’ too simple- 
minded attention to their end, to the exclusion of care for 
their own persons and those of their men, has a military value 
not only great, but decisive. The quality needs direction and 
control, certainly; but, having been reproached for now two 
centuries, the question is apt,—Where has it placed Great 
Britain among the nations of the earth?” The author 
illustrates this contrast of national temperaments by the 
fight at Waggon Hill on January 6th :— 

Reluctant, therefore, though the Boers as a race have shown 
themselves to offensive tactics and to assault, the necessities of 
the case compelled them. In their plan, and in its execution, 
they showed all the courage, all the tenacity, heretofore displayed 
in their defensive operations, as well as in the peculiar stealthy 
rockeraft of a nation of hunters, which has equally characterised 
them. It is not, however, too much to add that at the supreme 
moment, when man stands foot to foot and eye to eye, and when 
the issue depends upon superior aggressive momentum of 


temperament, the national trait, whether original or acquired, 
asserted itself; and the heroes who had scaled the heights bare- 





* The Story of the War in South Africa, 1899-1900. By Captain A. T. Mahan, 
U.S.N. Mapand Portrait. London ; Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. [10s. 6d. net.) 
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ith undying resolution to their rocky cover, 

foot and ay pcr aa to muzzle, did not muster the 
exchang:08 hich might, or might not—the true soldier recks not 
resolatio8 “4 an hour—have carried them, more than decimated 
wbich a pe he across the belt of withering fire to victory. 
bet tein f the British Colonel on the other side of the sixty 
The oy ae that separated the opponents, ‘ We will try’—a 

ms fhich ‘Americans will remember fell in the same tongue 
phrese, © lips of our own Colonel Miller at Lundy’s Lane—ex- 
bom f ‘ust the difference. Of the three companies who then 
pres their feet on Wagon Hill and rushed, every officer fell 

to five of the men; but the bayonets of the survivors 
ani fifty Bv6 her side, and there followed the inevitable result— 

hed the other side, and there followe e inev 
reg men that would not charge fled. 
On the other hand, referring to Graspan, he comments on the 
Boers’ particular advantages for defence— 

«their readiness in retreat, and, it must be added, the prompt 
facility with which they resorted to it. When the most that can 
‘ said has been said for their methods—and much can be said— 
it till remains that an eye ever to the rear, upon escape, is mili- 
tarily demoralising attitude upon which no sound system of 
warfare can be built up. The nervousness of the Boers at any 
seeming threat to their line of retreat has been so obvious 
as to elicit frequent comment. As a predominant motive it is 
ruinous.” 

Apart from the characters of the combatants as fighting men, 
the book deals mainly with the strategy of the campaign, and 
+ is on this subject that one specially looks to Captain Mahan 
for instruction. His narrative of the various operations is 
chiefly valuable for the clearness of the main outline, and the 
firm dismissal of all mere incidents—such as Stormberg—to 
aninsignificant position. The Boer strategy is condemned from 
first to last; they began too late, they continued too leisurely, 
they divided their forces, and allowed them to be tied up, 
and thus turned what should have been a closely concentrated 
campaign into “a war of posts.” Whilst condemning the 
British holding of so advanced a post as Glencoe, Captain 
Mahan admits that “it is impossible to withhold admiration 
from the rapidity and energy of the measures taken in the 
first fortnight of the campaign.” In the defence of Lady- 
smith he rightly sees the key of the whole war. The holding 
of Ladysmith was no “unfortunate accident forced upon the 
British by the originally faulty dispositions of the cam- 
paign”; no event was “more determinative of the final 
issues ” than this obstinate tenure of an advanced post by a 
large force quite able to embarrass seriously any onward 
movement of the Boers. It is well compared to Mantua in 
1796 and Genoa in 1800, as a decisive factor in a campaign. 
As to whether Sir R. Buller should have diverted the main 
advance in order to relieve Ladysmith Captain Mahan 
is doubtful. “As an abstract military question ” the advance 
through the Orange Free State “was in principle the cor- 
rect plan, even under the existing conditions, as far as these 
are accurately known. But conditions are never accurately 
known to outsiders so immediately after a war.” Just so, and 
that is why we are surprised at Captain Mahan’s premature- 
ness. The same cause, no doubt, accounts for the absence of 
any searching criticism of Lord Methuen’s much debated 
action at Magersfontein, though some of this reticence may 
be due to an officer’s reluctance to pass a strong condemnation 
upon another officer’s mistakes. He knows how easily mis- 
takes may occur in action. This feeling, however, does not 
prevent the author from endorsing Lord Roberts’s censure of 
the whole conduct of the Spion Kop affair. 


In spite of too much caution and reserve, and an obvious 
lack of mature consideration of authentic data—so far 
wanting—the book will be read with interest at the present 
moment as a criticism, however incomplete, of the subject 
most interesting to Englishmen by a singularly qualified and 
impartial judge. But it will not add to Captain Mahan’s fame. 





AUTUMNS IN ARGYLL.* 
Mr. GaTHORNE-Harpy has written a book which will be 
cherished by all lovers of Highland sport, and many who 
have never held a rod or rifle in their hand. For itis no 
mere sporting chronicle and dull record of successes and 
failures, but a genuine contribution to the literature of wild 
life in Scotland, where the naturalist’s interest is as strong as 
the sportsman’s, and the whole narrative is permeated with 
an honest affection for the people and the places among 





* Autumns in Argyllshire with Rod and Gun. By the Hon. A. E. Gathorne- 
Hardy. With Illustrations by Archibald ‘Thorburn. London: Longmans 
and Co, [10s. 6d. 





which he has spent his autumns. It is done on a modest 
scale, without the gigantic wealth of observation which has 
made St. John and Colquhoun classics, but with something of 
their enthusiasm and love of the hills and waters. The 
studies are all concerned with one little part of Argyll- 
shire, which lies around the beautiful estate of Poltalloch; 
but since the part contains within itself all varieties of land- 
scape and is a veritable sportsman’s paradise, Mr. Gathorne- 
Hardy has touched upon almost every side of Scottish sport. 
He makes no pretension to chronicle great records. “I have 
jotted down from time to time,” he says, “these personal 
reminiscences of various kinds of sport as typical, not of 
extraordinary successes, but of fairly normal experiences” ; 
and he adds elsewhere: ‘‘ Many deer are doubtless missed upon 
the hillside, but few indeed in the smoking-room or in the 
pages of sporting chronicles.” Few indeed; and this makes 
the dreariness of so many sportsmen’s note-books, where bird 
and beast are slain with monotonous regularity. Mr. 
Gathorne-Hardy, to be sure, has some notable experiences to 
record, but they are told modestly and incidentally, and, as in 
St. John, it is the habits of the wild creatures, the glories of 
morning and evening in the hills, the mere remembrance of 
pleasant expeditions, which are the author’s chief interest. 
And it is an interest which his readers share, for to many of 
us, when other books become a weariness and fiction palls, 
there will always be a charm in the wholesome volumes which 
recall, however faintly, those holidayings and enterprises 
which lie like oases in the desert of a busy man’s life. 


In the locality which the author describes every species of 
Highland game, except ptarmigan and capercailzie, can be 
found. The hills are, of course, too low for ptarmigan, but 
with the present extension of the capercailzie’s habitat, there 
is no reason why it should not again become plentiful in this 
neighbourhood. The rare pine-marten has been seen on the 
estate, and a wild cat was shot by the present owner. Rabbits, 
which were only introduced into Argyll in 1845, are now so 
numerous as to be a pest, and the keepers kill on an average 
six thousand couple in the winter months. The eagle-owl 
and the grey phalarope are occasional visitors, and two 
of the rarest of Scottish birds, the great snowy owl and the 
brown snipe, have been seen, Red-deer, roe and fallow deer 
among the wood and hills, a small salmon river, numerous hill- 
lochs, great stretches of moor and bog, and a curiously in- 
dented sea-coast fringed with islands make the place a happy 
hunting ground for the naturalist. Mr. Gathorne-Hardy, who 
has had many years of experience in Scotland, contrasts the 
present ease of travel and the luxurious surroundings of sport 
with the old days when people were content to rough it in 
leaky shooting-lodges and comfortless inns, It would be vain 
to say that sport is bettered in our times, but it is easier to 
come by. “I remember,” he says, “the late laird of 
Poltalloch, who died in 1893, telling me how his father used 
to ride the whole way from London, purchasing his horse 
and having his saddle made before starting...... The 
journey then took three weeks. Now you may go to the 
theatre in London one evening, and arrive at Poltalloch in 
time for luncheon on the next day.” The attendant evil is 
that while the old traditions of Scottish sport were in favour 
of comparative cheapness, the new tradition is all the other 
way. We agree with Mr. Gathorne-Hardy in thinking that 
£2 for each brace of grouse as a rough estimate for the cost 
of sporting rights is nearer the mark than Mr. Aflalo’s £1. 
This is very different from the old days of Scrope and St. John, 
when “every casual visitor to the village inn or manse was 
free to range hill or riverside after stag, muirfow]l, or salmon.” 

The book consists of a series of essays, each an account of 
a day’s experience in some particular sport. In “ Fallow-deer 
at Home” we have a spirited narrative of a day's driving, 
with guns posted at different parts of the hill; where the 
keenest sportsman is torn betwixt a perpetual struggle with 
midges and the excitement of waiting for the deer. Some- 
times to the seeing eye there come curious little glimpses of 
wild Nature, like the unforgettable incidents in the Sobieski 
Stuarts’ “ Lays of the Deer Forests.” “In one single August 
morning,” says Mr. Gathorne-Hardy, “I have seen no less 
than eight woodcocks flushed, each carrying a young one 
curiously huddled up between its beak and feet; and, on 
another occasion, one ran up within a yard of me, snapping 
its bill and making a curious hissing noise when I picked up 
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its half-grown baby.” In the chapter on the “Roe” he 
believes very rightly in posting guns and drawing the cover 
with a scratch pack of hounds. He differs from Colquhoun 
and St. John in using ball instead of shot, “preferring not to 
pull the trigger of a shot-gun at an object like a calf.” In 
“ Deer-stalking,” as in the second paper on “ Seal-shooting,” 
the venue is changed, and instead of Poltalloch, we have Lord 
Dalhousie’s forest of Invermark and the late Sir John Fowler's 
forest of Braemore. Here we think the author least interest- 
ing, possibly because deer-stalking is a subject which of late 
years has been so over-written that it is almost impossible to 
say anything fresh. Perhaps the pleasantest chapters in the 
book are those called the “Herds of Proteus” and “Out of 
the Depths,” narratives of seal-stalking and dredging in that 
wonderful Western sea which is so unlike any other sea we 
know. Here is Mr. Gathorne-Hardy’s description of it :— 

“A sea which, at the rise and fall of the tide, rushes and 

eddies round innumerable rocks and islands, whirling and roar- 
ing like a mill-race at the rate of eight or nine knots an hour— 
asea as clear as a Hampshire trout-stream, the calm recesses of 
which the eye may penetrate to a depth that I am afraid to state 
in figures for fear I should be accused of exaggeration.” 

And there are other things to be seen besides rare crustacea, for 
you may notice “a herd of Highland cattle swimming across 
the half-mile of water which separates them from the main- 
land, a first stage on their journey to Falkirk Tryst.” Now, 
alas! the cheap carriage of livestock has all but killed the 
Tryst, and this is a sight which will soon be unknown. But on 
the whole, if we had to give our vote for the best papers, it would 
be for the angling sketches, and perhaps for “ Chill October.” 
The Add is a remarkable stream, which “rises and falls with 
the swiftness of a speculative Stock Exchange security,” and 
creeps to the sea through a flat bog. Mr. Gathorne-Hardy 
fishes with droppers, which would be possible only on a water 
of this kind. There is a most sensational account—the one 
piece of record-breaking in the book—of a dry week in the 
great drought of 1894, when he caught in five days thirty-five 
salmon ranging from five to seventeen pounds with a small 
ten-foot single-handed trout rod. In “ Chill October,” which 
recounts a day’s rough-shooting, the bag is also a kind of 
record, being sixty-five head and ten varieties. Mr. Gathorne- 
Hardy has the most catholic tastes, and no form of sport 
comes amiss which takes him out to the hills and gives him 
the pleasure of observation and pursuit. Shooting over dogs 
and driving, stalking and beating, salmon-fishing and loch- 
fishing, all are described with equal zest, but if we may risk a 
guess, we should say that salmon-fishing was his favourite. 
At any rate, it gives him occasion for a piece of sentimental 
reflection, which is only too common with those who can only 
spend short autumns in Argyll. He tells of the dreariness of 
a September Session in London, with the thermometer at 85° :— 

“In fancy I am already plodding along the well-known banks, 
the whistle of the curlew and the plover sounding in my ears. 
‘The snipe startle me as they rise under my feet; the great 
herons flap lazily away as I turn a corner just above them; the 
merganser brings its numerous family up the stream between 
the high banks into the very pool I am fishing. ..... The 
grouse crow upon the oat-stubbles beside me, or the old black- 
cocks dash over my head in flocks of ten and fourteen. Perhaps 
there may be a hen harrier beating the moss beside me, with the 
regularity of a pointer, or a merlin hawking some lark or pipit ; 
and whether the fish rise, as they do sometimes, or whether they 
decline, as they do more often, I shall return peaceful and con- 
tented to a well-earned dinner, and a sleep unbroken by dreams 
of political warfare.” 

One word must be said of the illustrations. Mr. Thorburn 
is easily our foremost drawer of sporting animals, and in the 
eight illustrations to this book he has reached his best. The 
drawings of “ The Old River,” “ A Capital Point,” and “An 
Improvised Drive” seem to us quite remarkable for their 
beauty and fidelity. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 


THE scene of Mrs. Steel’s new novel is laid in an Indian city, 
the centre of a dispossessed native dynasty, and is concerned 





* (1.) The Hosts of the Lord. By Flora Annie Steel. London: W. Heinemann. 
[68.]—~{2.) The Inner Shrine. By Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick (Mrs. Andrew Dean). 
London: Harper and Brothers. [6s.}——(3.) Love ina Mist. By Olive Birrell. 
London: Smith, Elder,and Co. [6s.}——(4.) The Journal of a Jealous Woman. 
By Percy White. London: James Nisbet and Co. [68.]—~(5.) The Monk Wins. 


By Edward H. Cooper. London: Duckworth and Co. [6s ]—-(6.) Edward 
Barry: South Sea Pearler. By Louis Becke. London: T. Fisher Unwin. [6s] 


: ‘“ ie 

ili pag af ps ts: social problem the world 
'y to see—the mutual assimilation 

East and West without injury to either.” With what t; < 
consequences the attempt to solve this problem must role 
be fraught it is the aim of the novelist, drawing on her ] , 
and intimate observation of Anglo-Indian society and the lif 
of the bazaar, to set forth in the romance to which pn oo 
given the title of The Hosts of the Lord. Of the En lish 
characters the most prominent is Captain Vincent Deen 8 
beau sabreur diverted from his attachment to the abtenctine 
wife of an absent-minded engineer by a genuine passion “ 
an Italian girl, Laila Bonaventura, granddaughter of a soldier 
of fortune, the favourite of the last Nawab of Eshwara 
Laila has Indian blood in her veins, for her grandmother mae 
the Nawab’s sister, and on the death of her parents she hag 
lived on in the palace as the ward of an old Jesuit priest 
who, on the downfall of the native sovereignty, secured ‘ 
Bonaventura’s heirs the confirmation of the Nawab’s 
grants. By the convergence of destinies, a young Mahom. 
medan risaldar, Roshan Khan, the nearest male descend. 
ant of the Nawab, is ordered to Eshwara with his 
regiment on the occasion of the Viceroy’s visit, and being 
vain, turbulent, and ambitious, is gradually seduced from 
his allegiance to the British rule by the flattery of his 
female relations, and encouraged to assert his claim to the 
hand of his cousin, the Begum Laila. A variety of causes 
conspire to fan the embers of native discontent,—the drying 
up of a sacred pool by the new waterworks: the injudicious 
treatment by the military authorities of a jogi: the conflict of 
superstition and modern science over an outbreak of cholera. 
Roshan, possessed by the dream of recovering the throne of 
his ancestors, is marked out by his blood and ambition as the 
ringleader of revolt, and perishes in the attempt, but not 
before he has avenged himself on Laila for preferring his 
English rival by taking her life. On the other hand, Captain 
Dering redeems his fame by dying in the defence of the 
woman he had so nearly compromised. The common’ and 
just criticism of Mrs. Steel’s novels—that she fails to enlist 
deep interest in her principal Anglo-Indian characters— 
applies less pointedly to The Hosts of the Lord than to her 
recent works. The slangy talk and reckless frivolity of 
the soldiers and officials—though explained by Mrs. Steel 
as a not unnatural recoil from the perpetual presence of the 
great social problem mentioned above—compare unfavourably 
with the dignified bearing and sententious dialogue of the 
natives. But Dering is a good deal more than a mere 
philanderer; Erda Shepherd, the devoted lady missionary, 
forfeits none of our respect by her ultimate surrender to her 
natural affections; the trials of Mrs. Eugene Smith, the 
engineer's wife, are handled so as to make just the right 
appeal to the reader's sympathies, and no more; while two 
admirably contrasted types of officials are given us in the 
Governor of the convict prison and the witty Irish Commis- 
sioner. But the semi-Oriental characters, Laila and her 
guardian, Father Ninian, are far more interesting, and the 
natives the most interesting and arresting of all. The two 
amphibious fishermen, Gu-gu and Am-ma, Gorakh-nath the 
jogi, Roshan and his grandmother Mumtaza, these and half- 
a-dozen other characters are endowed with the magic of a 
distinct and interesting individuality. In regard to the 
presentation of her romance Mrs. Steel’s workmanship is as 
usual very unequal. Her style, vigorous rather than distin- 
guished, lacks lucidity and repose. The narrative is often 
hard to follow; Mrs. Steel’s fondness for the figure of speech 
known as aposiopesis amounts to an affectation, and in her 
account of the revolt the effort to match the excitement of 
the moment by a spasmodic mode of description is not always 
successful. Nor can we acquit her of melodrama in the duel 
to the death between Roshan and the old priest. Men of 
eighty can hardly be expected to retain their skill with the 
rapier unimpaired. But these blemishes in presentation do 
not seriously detract from the remarkable psychological 
interest of a striking novel. 


A novel from the pen of Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick is always 
welcome; for while she steers a middle course between the 
rose-coloured optimism of the mid-Victorian novelists and 
the devotion to the doleful of their successors, the excellence 
of her matter is always enhanced by the alertness and vivacity 





——(7.) Joan Brotherhood. By Bernard Capes. London: C. A. Pearson. [66.] 
—(8.) I'd Crowns Resign. By J. Maclaren Cobban. London: John Long. Vee) 


of her style. The Inner Shrine may best be described a8 & 
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ersion of the knight-errant and the distressed 
Celia Blake, the heroine, the sister of a poor 
taken abroad as their companion by a vulgar couple 
“Mrs. Sidgwick does not hold with the modern craze 
Pe glorifying caddishness — who, gratuitously reading 
eri] into her innocent relations with an English officer, 
desert her at a moment's notice. Major Ascham, who is 
engaged to be married to his cousin, a beautiful, gracious 
invalid, behaves in the trying sequel with true chivalry, 
but the situation is naturally open to misconstruction. 
Accordingly, when his wife subsequently meets, takes a 
creat fancy to Celia, and engages her as governess for her 
iittle niece, Celia and Major Ascham agree to say nothing 
about their former acquaintance. But the Clatworthys—the 
vulgar pair referred to—hunt down the innocent Celia; Mr. 
Clatworthy endeavours to blackmail Ascham, and, failing in 
that, tells his version of the story to Lady Helen. In the 
scenes which follow Lady Helen emerges as a true heroine by 
her exquisite loyalty to her friend and her husband. She 
knows him to be innocent and to have behaved like a 
chivalrous gentleman, but she receives her death-wound in the 
knowledge that his heart is given to Celia. Mrs. Sidgwick 
has never done anything better than the rout of the Clat- 
worthys and its tragic sequel. The epilogue deals simply and 
naturally with the foregone conclusion of Celia’s marriage 


modern ¥ 


damsel. 
arson, 18 


to her rescuer. 

Another novel in which the heroine needs to be rescued from 
her surroundings is Miss Birrell’s Lovein a Mist. Sibylla Lincoln 
is the daughter of a high-minded but impracticable Socialist, 
so deeply devoted to the regeneration of humanity that he is 
blind to the sufferings of his own wife and children. This 
fanatical devotee of the religion of poverty has sacrificed the 
happiness of his wife and the life of one of his children to the 
furtherance of his schemes. He has renounced his relations, 
abandoned his social status, and lives in miserable discomfort 
amid a menagerie of his The story traces the 
gradual growth in Sibylla of a spirit of revolt dating from 
the advent on the scene of a rich friend of her mother’s. 
Keith Hamilton befriends the lonely, half-starved, neglected 
girl, but when he asks her hand in marriage, her father will only 
consent on the understanding that her brother shall stay with 
him. Realising only too clearly what this means, Sibylla resolves 
to stay with the boy until he can look after himself. The 
barrier between the lovers, aggravated by the theft of their 
letters, is removed by the death of Sibylla’s father in cireum- 
stances which open her eyes to the nobility of his character ; 
and their reunion is brought about by a heroic act of self- 
effacement on the part of Sibylla’s humble admirer, a poor 
clerk named Hudson, of insignificant exterior but extraordinary 
unselfishness. ‘The sadness of the story is relieved by a good 
deal of quiet humour. The strange and ill-assorted houseful 
of Socialists is vividly brought before us, and it is to Miss 
Birrell’s credit that there is not the slightest trace of animosity 

in her portraiture. The novel is to be cordially recommended 
for its judicial yet sympathetic treatment of an interesting 
problem, 


protégés. 


Mr. Arthur Thorold, the mercurial husband in The Journal 
of a Jealous Woman, really loved his wife better than any one 
else, but, unfortunately for her, there were many occasions on 


the end, however, the scamp, by a heroic death, is the means 
of extricating Margaret out of a rut of self-indulgence and 
pleasure-seeking, and so bringing about her union with her 
solid and aitogether eligible cousin, Hubert Douglas. 


Mr. Louis Becke’s intimate and exhaustive knowledge of 
the South Sea Islands is turned to excellent account in 
Edward Barry, a most exciting romance of the pearling 
trade in the “sixties.” The hero, who finds himself asso- 
ciated with a gang of murderers and thieves, turns the 
tables on his villainous employers in the most handsome 
style, and wins the hand and shares the fortune of the 
widow of their victim. There is a good deal of savagery 
and brutality in the story, but the claims of poetic justice 
are amply recognised in the long run. 

We can always rely upon Mr. Capes for ingenuity of plot 
and gallantry of style. The heroine in Joan Brotherhood, who 
contracts a clandestine marriage with a clergyman, is beguiled 
by her ambition to shine as an actress into surroundings 
where she is victimised by an unscrupulous man of busi- 
ness, a jealous rival, and a self-indulgent man of fashion. It 
is enough to say that the author's undeniable talent entirely 
fails to reconcile us to his choice or handling of an essen- 
tially unpleasing theme. 

Last on our list is Mr. Maclaren Cobban’s genial comedy 
of courtship, I'd Crowns Resign, in which a susceptible 
German Prince, in spite of the indefatigable exertions of 
his Cancellarius, forfeits his succession in order to marry 
a charming Scottish lady. The episode of the Prince’s 
rescue from drowning by his lady-love is delightfully told; 
indeed, the whole story is full of light-hearted and wholesome 
merriment. 





CURRENT LITERATURE, 


Pee eee 
MR. TREVES’S EXPERIENCES, 

The Tale of a Field Hospital. By Frederick Treves. (Cassell 
and Co. 6s.)—The hospital in which Mr. Treves worked was 
called “ stationary,” not because it remained in one place, for it 
followed the column to which it was attached, but because it did 
not move about as much as what may be called the brigade hos- 
pital. What its work was may be gathered from the simple 
statement that nearly all the wounded in the Natal campaign 
passed through it. It began with a staff of three officers of the 
Royal Army Medical Corps; to these eight civil surgeons were 
added (of the eleven two died and the majority of the others were 
invalided, a testimony, at least, to their effort to do their work 
against which one can hardiy cavil). The maximum of patients 
was reached after Spion Kop, when there were eight hundred 
under treatment. The first experience of actual war was at 
Colenso. We shall not attempt to reproduce the picture which Mr. 
Treves draws of the coming in of the ambulances with the wounded 
toth here and at other places where the list of casualties was 
even Jarger. We will not say that these pages are too horrible 
to read; on the contrary, they ought to be read, and the sim- 
plicity and directness with which Mr. Treves tells his dismal 
story are worthy of all praise. But they must be read as they 
stand; as we cannot quote the whole, we will not quote a part. 
What we can give are some of the little traits of character 





which his preference was not convincingly manifested. Hence 
the ravages of the green-eyed monster, portrayed with his 
familiar urbanity and vivacity by Mr. White. There is some 
excellent satire at the expense of the modern newspaper 
proprietor in the account of Thorold’s journal, the Drum, 
while the ultimate reconciliation winds up the story with a 
graceful act of homage to sentiment and domesticity which 
the emancipated reader will regard as positively reactionary. 
Another entertaining novel is The Monk Wins, in which 
Mr. Edward Cooper has worked out a fanciful notion with a 
good deal of ability and humour. His heroine, a young 
heiress with £40,000 a year, is obliged, under the terms of the 
will to which she owes her fortune, to maintain a stud of race- 
horses and run them in her own name. So far, however, from 
resenting these conditions, Margaret Branksome takes to the 
turf like a duck to water. It is only right to add that Mr. 
Cooper has no illusions about that institution, and is on the 
side of the angels, or at least of Lord Durham. Margaret is 
certainly not improved by contact with trainers and “ 
and comes very near marrying a thoroughpaced scamp. In 


| 





bookies,” | 


and significant incidents with which Mr. Treves, an observer 
as sympathetic as he was experienced, diversifies and relieves 
the gloom of the picture. Almost all of these go, so to speak, 
one way, showing what a cheery, unselfish, helpful fellow the 
average soldier is. Here is one poor fellow who certainly had 
never heard of Sir Philip Sidney, but had the same spirit in 
him, and used almost the same words. He could hardly speak 
for dryness of the mouth, and an orderly was bringing him 
some water. “Take it to my pal first,” he said, “ he is worse 
hitthan me.” He died next morning, but the “pal” got through. 
Then another—our readers will excuse the realism of the 
anecdote—said, as he was being hoisted into the train, “ Put me 
in the lower berth, because I keep throwing up.” As Mr. Treves 
says, it is not every one wno is so thoughtful, even when he has 
nothing worse the matter with him than the mal de mer, Then 
there is the story of the “restless man.” He had been shot 
through the thigh, and was put into a bed, duly strapped and 
The next morning he was found out of bed lying on his 


splinted. 
The same thing happened 


face, with everything out of order. 


again, only this time he turre1 out to make room for a man shot 
through the chest, who was on a stretcher, beds being short. He 
wanted the bed more, thought the restless man, and got the 
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orderlies to make the change. The newcomer died and the R.M. 
was put back. Twice again he did the same thing, till at last he 
had to be seriously talked to and put under an absolute prohibi- 
tion. But he had the last word. “You see, doctor, I am such 
a restless man.” Then there was Private Goodman, of the King’s 
Royal Rifles. We will not give the details of his hideous wound. 
Let it suffice to say that his mouth was shot away. Mr. Treves 
gives the notes the speechless man made in his memorandum 
book. The last is “ Did my haversack come with me? If it did 
there is some tobacco in it, you can give it to them that smoke” 
(smoking is the panacea of sound and sick). We are glad to 
know that Goodman is well and as cheery as ever. We are told, 
too, about the dying. One officer was sinking into unconscious- 
ness, but the boom of the 4°7 gun firing from the hill above 
roused him fora moment. Every time he smiled and said “ They 
are getting it now.” They were his last words. He was happy 
in his ignorance, for things were not going as he thought. Very 
likely it was his first battle, but we are reminded of the great 
soldier who had seen fights without number and seemed to be 
watching one as he murmured “ Téte de l’armée.” Few, we shouid 
say, can read this book with dry eyes, but every one should 
read it. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 





Random Recollections of an Old Publisher. By William Tinsley. 
2 vols. (Simpkin and Marshall. 2is.)--Mr. Tinsley, after 
giving some reminiscences of childhood and boyhood—he began 
life at nine by “‘ bird-keeping” at half-a-crown a week—devotes 
his first volume to literature and things more or less connected 
with it, as circulating libraries and the like. In his second he 
has much to say about the drama and its exponents, whether 
actors or playwrights. Then he goes back to literature, in the 
journalistic and other forms. He has seen many wen, if not 
many cities, for, indeed, he was faithful to London as long as 
London was faithful to him. To literary mon of every kind, to 
the reviewer who, as is the case with the writer of this notice, 
has had a long-standing acquaintance with books, and to the 
playgoer, old or young, these volumes should be full of interest. 
And the general public ought to find them well worth reading. Mr. 
Tinsley speaks his mind with much frankness. We see no trace 
of malice; on the contrary, he is commonly full of kindli- 
ness and forbearance. But when he feels himself to have 
been injured he says so, and, it must be confessed, he 
has sometimes had good reason. The old idea that the 
publisher is an ogre wko lures into his den the guileless 
author, and makes a feast off his fesh and bones, has passed into 
the realm of fiction. The author is often a good man of business, 
sometimes not very scrupulous, and sometimes positively a rogue. 
He who sells an old book as a new one; he who undertakes a 
collaboration, leaves the whole of the work to his partner, but lets 
his sole name appear on the title-page; and he who takes money 
for work that he never performs are “rogues in grain.” We do 
not mean to quote any of Mr. Tinsley’s stories, whether they be 
to the advantage or disadvantage of the people with whom he 
has had dealings. Our readers must go to the volumes them- 
selves. There they will find recollections of scores, we might 
say of hundreds, of persons whose names have been more or less 
known during the last forty years, 


St. Kilda. By Norman Heathcote. (Longmans and Co. 
10s. 6d. net.)—We may divide Mr. Heathcote’s account of 
St. Kilda by the familiar division of past, present, and future. 
The most notable event in the past is the imprisonment on the 
island of Lady Grange. Commonly, the place has enjoyed the 
happiness of having no history. A change of minister is, perhaps, 
the most important event in the island chronicles, and this does 
not happen often. The physical changes are interesting, the 
force of the Atlantic waves having altered the coast-line greatly 
even in the short time for which we have had the means of making 
acomparison. The present condition of the island and its people 
is described with considerable fulness. It would not be fair to 
pick out details, favourable or unfavourable, A man should see 
the whole and judge by it. Anyhow, the illustrations, giving the 
outward aspect of place and people, are excellent. The future 
suggests not a few problems which are by no means easy of 
solution. The primitive ways of the island, the conducting of 
business by barter, for instance, it will hardly be possible to keep 
to, as it becomes more and more part of the great world. There 
was a time, we believe, when the visit of a stranger gave the 
whole population a cold, such influence had the untamiliar aura 








upon them. Now there is a service of steamers, and the tan 
to cold-catching has presumably passed away,—at ae 
Heathcote says nothing about it; and with it ‘eon, = 
other things have disappeared. One thing seems ‘duende ee 
The trawlers ought to be compelled to observe the teal = in, 
mile limit. It is ail nonsense to say that they do not har: a 
inshore fishing. Every one with any experience of sea, an 
knows better than that. — 





Adam Duncan. By H. W. Wilson. (Kegan Paul, Tranch = 
Co. 2s. net.)—Doubtless Mr. Wilson is right in putting “spy 
the second rank. He was a great commander, but not of “a 
greatest. It is true that he fell upon evil times, When he a 
at his best—between the ages of thirty-three and forty-seven— 
he was not employed. And the British seaman was at his ont 
thanks to an incompetent Administration. Still, he had eat 
Nelson’s genius. But he had everything short of this; in fact ‘ 
only missed genius by a little. His great victory (Camperdown) 
was won when he was in his sixty-seventh year. His plans there 
were not wholly unlike Nelson’s grand idea of hurling an over. 
powering force on one point. But he did not quite realise the ideg 
though he came near it. Perhaps the most interesting thing in 
the volume (which beiongs to the series of “ Westminster Bio. 
graphies”) is the account of the mutinies of the year 1797 
Duncan behaved with consummate courage, discretion, - 
humanity, and largely helped to save England in one of the very 
worst perils in which she ever stood. 

Miscellanies. By Edward FitzGerald. (Macmillan and (o, 
2s. 6d. net.) —Perhaps the most interesting thing in this volume 
is the memoir of Bernard Barton. He was one of the happy men 
who get their bread from business and their butter from liters. 
ture. At one time he thought of cutting himself adrift from the 
bank; Charles Lamb dissuaded him in one of the most admirable 
letters ever written. The result was that he stuck to his desk. 
The first day of his absence was the day of his death. No one 
reads Bernard Barton now, but a pretty little volume might be 
made of his good things. He had plenty of humour—he said of 
himself that for forty years he had “taken almost as little 
exercise as a millstone and far less fresh air ”-—and he could, on 
rare occasions, strike hard, Of some dogmatic, uncharitable 
Churchman he said that it was no wonder that he thought the 
voluntary system was absurd :— 


**TTe well may say so; for *twere hard to tell 
Who would support him, did not law compel.” 


The other contents of the volume are “ Euphranor,” a dialogue 
on ethics and other matters, set in Cambridge surroundings, and 
some criticisms of Shakespeare and Crabbe (with a notice of 
Crabbe’s eldest son, one of FitzGerald’s dearest; friends). 


Romeo and Juliet. Edited by Edward Dowden. (Methuen 
and Co. 3s. 6d.)—Professor Dowden’s knowledge and tact as an 
editor are too well known to need our commendation. He thinks 
the play an early one, on account of the character of the versifi- 
cation, as well as of the inferiority of some of the writing. In 
dealing with the text he is commonly conservative. The 
appendix exhibits some serious variations between the accepted 
text and that of the quarto of 1597. 


Eros and Psyche. Retold after Apuleius by Paul Carus, 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 6s. net.)—This is a pleasing adapta- 
tion of the Roman romance, though told without any special 
distinction of style. The writer in his preface expresses an 
opinion that the tale “ bears all the marks of a genuine Marchen.” 
Here we differ from him. To us it has a most distinct appear- 
ance of a latter-day romance. The personification of the soul in 
the lovely Psyche is as unlike as possible to all that we know or 
can conjecture about the conceptions of the prehistoric ages 
The illustrations, by Paul Thumann, are curiously unequal. The 
frontispiece is charming, even striking, but we should not 
recognise the same figure on p. 23. 


Government in Switzerland. By John Martin Vincent, Ph.D. (Mac- 
millan and Co. 5s. net.)—Dr. Vincent, after tracing the political 
history of Switzerland, discusses the details of the cantonal and 
federal government. The judicial system, the finance, the great 
machinery of the referendum, practically peculiar to Switzerland, 


| and other matters are discussed. The military system of the 


Swiss is not forgotten. Some tables illustrating the working of 
“ Progressive Taxation” are given. All cantons, it must be 
remembered, have not the same system. In Glarus, 4 rural 
canton, there are three forms of taxation,—Property-tax, Poll- 
tax, Inheritance-tax. Property-tax on 75,000 fr. would be 65 fr: 
The first 25,000 fr. is assessed at 60 per cent.; after that all is 
assessed at its full value. So we get 65,000 fr. at 1 in the 1,000 
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y of 600,000 fr. pays 640fr. An increased rate 


(For Publications of the Week see next page.) 








jo aa 
4 A propert 
Oo fr. 4 wy fr.,—10,000 fr. is allowed; the next 75,000 fr. is 
phat in full; then 300,000 fr. at 330,000 fr.; then 200,000 fr. 


at 920,000 fr. The Inheritance-tax varies according to both 


ent,, and & further 1 per cent. if the legacy exceeds 500,000 fr. 
‘ ” 


The Slavery of Owr Time. By Leo Tolstoy. (Free Age Press, 


13.)—It would not 
Count Tolstoy. His leading principle may be described as a 


be easy for the most docile statesman to please | 9. rina and Inexpensive. | VELVETS 


“LIBERTY” | “LIBERTY” 


Mutionship snd amount. A stranger in blood pays 10 per| ART F/BRICG/ ART FABRICS for Decorative Furnishing 


In Original & Exclusive Designs, 
and Charming Colourings. 
TAPESTRIES |SERGES CRETONNES|VELVETEENS 
| SILK BROCADES CHENILLES|CHINTZES |ARRASCLOTHS 
PLUSHES !MUSLINS (GOSSAMERS. 
Patterns Post-free. 


Decorative 
Furnishing. 





PattrRns Post-FREE. Inspection Invited. 


coubination of non-resistance and Anarchism, not the} LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent St., London, W. 





Anarchism of the revolver and dynamite, it must be understood, 
but of passive resistance and endurance. Socialism he does not 
like; economic science he abhors; in the communalisation of 
property, &c., he does not believe. Ifa factory worker gets more 
wages it is not of real benefit to him. Labour is slavery. You 
do not enslave the man, but the five shillings which he needs 
enslave him. These are crude statements of Tolstoy’s thought, 
put they are, we think, substantially correct. There is no need 


of commenting on them. 


Scnoot Booxs.—In “ Blackwood’s Classical Texts,” general 
editor, H. W. Auden, M.A. (W. Blackwood and Sons, Is. 6d.), The 


Oo S L E R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 


ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 








Olynthiacs, I.-III., of Demosthenes, edited by H. Sharpley, M.A., 


ell furnished with introduction, notes, illustrative passag:s 
ke SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 


from other authors, and having that useful item a full index of 
Greeknames.——Model and Black-board Drawing. By F. F. Lydon. 
(Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. 3s. 6d.) “ Arnold’s Continuous 
Story Readers,” Grades I.-IV., containing Granny's Coach-and- 
Pour, by Elinor Davenport Adams; Four Playmates, by Richard 
Wilson; Forester’s Farm, by Ismay Thorn; and The ‘ Polly’s’ 
Apprentice, by Tom Bevan (BH. Arnold, 10d., 1s., 1s. 2d., 1s. 4d.) 
—lIntroduction to Modern Scientific Chemistry, By Dr. 
Lassar Cohn. 





INSTITUTION. 


(ESTABLISHED 1837.) 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
Accumulated Funds, £11,500,000. 
The Surplus at last investigation was £1,423,000. 


Translated by M. M. Pattison Muir, M.A. | More than 65 per cent. of the Policies which became claims 


(H. Grevel and Co. 68.)——French Commercial Correspondence. | py death during 1899 were entitled to Bonuses which, notwith- 
By Alfred Starck. (Blackie and Son. ls. 6d.)——Key to Lessons in | standing that the Premiums do not as a rule exceed the 
French. By Louis Fasquelle, LL.D. Revised by James Boielle, | non-profit rates of other Offices, were, on the average, equal 


B.A. (Casselland Co. 1s. 6d.) 


MiscrtLaNrous.—We have received “ Part III.” of Lectures on 
Theoretical and Physical Chemistry, by Dr. J. H. Van ’T. Hoff, 
translated by Dr. R. A. Lehfeldt (E. Arnold, 7s. 6d. net). In the 
series of the “‘ Sir Walter Scott’ Continuous Readers” (A. and 
C. Black, 1s. net) we have received Woodstock, edited by H. 
Corstorphine.——Association Football. By Ernest Needham. 
(Skeffington and Son. 1s. net.)—Mr. Needham, who is a well- 
known exponent of the game, gives in this volume a variety of 
information about it, its rules, the practice of playing it, its 
recent history, and the personalities of some leading players, 
—A Handy Book of Agriculture. By F.C. Hayes, M.A. 
(John Murray. 2s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Hayes, who has the 
advantage of being located in the amateur gardener’s 
paradise, a country rectory, writes with enthusiasm and out of a 
full mind. Part I. he devotes to general principles, describing 
what should be the gardener’s aims, what means are at his dis- 
posal, what methods he may follow, with what enemies he has to 
contend. In Part II. he descends upon particulars, divides 
flowers by the seasons to which they belong, and speaks of 
various departments of the garden, rockeries, ferneries, lawns, 
shrubberies, and the kitchen and fruit garden. Tho third part 
is entitled “Types of Hardy Flowers,” and the fourth is a 
“Gardener’s Calendar,” detailing the operations that are called 
for by each successive month. It seems to us a well-arranged 
and instructive book.——-A Route Book for the Midland District. 
Routes and Route Notes by Harold Freeman. (Littlebury and 
Co. 1s, net.) ——New House of Commons. (Macmillan and Co. 
ls.) —Reprints from the Times. 





New Epitions anp Reprints,—In the “Temple Classics” 
(J. M. Dent and Co., Is. 6d net per vol.), Critical and Historical 
Essays, by T. B. Macaulay, Vol. III., containing “ Lord Bacon,” 
“Sir William Temple,’ and “Gladstone on Church and State.” 
The editor gives a useful appendix, containing the “ Chief Dates 
in Macaulay’s Life” with a list of “ Books of Reference,” with 
the same helps for the essays on Bacon and Temple, and interest 
ing paragraphs about “Church and State.” A “Glossary of 
Allusions” follows. Macaulay is full of allusions which even his 
omniscient “fifth-form boys” cannot always follow without help. 
— Also in the same series, Lives of the Painters, by Giorgio 
Vasari, Vol. III., coming down as far as Correggio, who was born 
in 1494 and died in 1534. Madame: Memoirs of the Princess 
Henrietta, Duchess of Orleans (1644-1670). By Julia Cartwright 
(Mrs, Henry Ady). (Seeley and Co. 7s. 6d.) Love Poems of 
Robert Browning (John Lane, 1s. 6d. net), in the series of “The 
Lovers’ Library.” ——Fairy Tales from the Arabian Nights. (J. M. 
Dent and Co. 1s. 6d. net.\——In a Conning Tower. By H. O. 








to an addition of over 50 per cent. to the Original 


Assurances, 
LONDON OFFICE: 17 Kina WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. ANDREW SquarE, EDINBURGH. 





SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


An Absolutely Pure Cocoa. 


“THE QUEEN basacup of Schweitzer’s Cocoatina brought to 
her at 7.30a.m., and two hours later uses the same beverage at the breakfast 
table.”—Society. 

**“MORNING AT THE PALACE.—It is pleasing to be able to record that, 
thanks toa good night’s rest, Her Majesty yesterday morning felt no ill effects 
from Thursday’s exciting incidents. She partook, as usual, at 7 o’clock in the 
morning, of her cup of cocoa.”—Daily Chronicle, March 10th, 1900. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 


Preserves, Beautifles, Strengthens the Hair, Prevents Baldness and 
Scurf; also in a Golden Colour for Fair or Grey Hair; bottles 3/6, 7/-, 10/6. 


ROW LAN D’S @) DO NTO he Dentifrice. 


Whitens the Teeth, Prevents Decay, Sweetens the Breath ; 2/9, 





Sold by Stores, Chemists, and 
A. ROWLAND and SONS, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 


BRAGG’S y:dinins CHARCOAL 


Prevents many Illnesses. Sold by all Chemists. 

The continued and increasing recommendation of this preparation by the medical 
profession should be a sufficient guarantee of its purity and efficacy. See the Lancet 
and Analyst’s Reports. Invaluable in Fevers, Diarrhoea, Liver Disorders, Sleepless- 
ness, Indigestion, and all troubles of the stomach and bowels, absorbing all impurities 
and keeping the system perfectly pure. No one who takes it need fear Oholera. 
Bragg’s Charcoal Biscuits, 1s., 2s., 4s. Tins ; Bragg’s Charcoal Powder, 
2s., 4S., 6S. Bottles ; Brage’s Charcoal Lozenges, 1s. 14d. Tins; Bragg’s 
Charcoal Tablets, 1s. 14d. Tins, the most agreeabie form of this popular remedy. 


HAMPTON & SONS’ 
New Illustrated Catalogues of 
FURNITURE, CARPETS, FABRICS, &c. 


Enable intending Purchasers to see that their 
Productions afford value for money that 


CANNOT BE EXCELLED. 


Suggestive Schemes, Estimates, and 
Lilustrated Catalogues sent free. 

















Arnold-Forster, M.P. (Cassell and Co. Gd.) 


Pall Mall East, Trafalgar Sq., S.W. 
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James (J. C.), The Philosophy of Dissent, Cr 8V0.......0cs-.0e08 .(J. Clarke) 6/0 
Keller (C. ‘ * Madagascar, Mauritius, and other “Fast “African Islands, 
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Knutsford (Viscountess), Life and Letters of Zachary Macaulay (E. Arnold) 16/0 
Kowski (Michael C.), The Black Pilgrim, cr 8V0...........06 (Digby & Long) 6/0 
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Lite of Abdur Rahman (The), Ameer of Afghanistan, 2 vols. 8vo (J. Murray) 32,0 











Juindsay (Lady), The Prayer of St. Scholastica, and other Poems, 12mo(K. Paul) 3/6 
Lyall (David), The Flowers of the Forest, cr 8vo...... (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Macy (J.), Political Parties in the United States, 1846-1861,cr 8vo(Macmillan) 5/0 
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WwW almsley (A. T.), Field Work and Instruments, eee (Whittaker) 6/0 
Walmsley (A. T.), Land Surveying and Levelling, cr 8vo........ spat ond 7/6 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANR, LONDON, Eo, 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 








Capital—Five Millions Sterling, 





DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD. Chairman, 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. Richard Hoare, Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., MP. 
k, Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Edward Harbord Lushing: ton, 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Hon. Henry Berkeley Perens 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, MP, 
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FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties, 


‘ Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents,and Brokers for the introduction of 
usiness, 
Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on appli: 


cation to 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Stweet; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lana 
SUM INSURED IN 1899 EXCEEDED ..............£435,000,000, 








ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, BELFAST, 


Manufacturers to the Queen. 


CAMBRIC Sieur | germ 






eeeee » 


- P » Gentlemen's . * Gentlemen’s .3/11 

rect from the “The Irish Cambrics of ~Messr 
8 8. 

Manufacturers. POC KET ROBINSON AND CLEAVER have a 


Samples & Price Lists post-free. world-wide fame.”—The Queen. 


please “oan on pebteation. HAN DK E RC H i E FS. 
FIRST SPECTACLES 


should be fitted with extreme care—other- 
wise great injury to the eyes may be done 


IMPERFECT | 
oy — — Fn —— For 
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VISION ! | ull particu pct Phy Rocio reserva 





OUR EYES, . 
HEADACHES ! ™ Pusiires one Siting iow 08 shaws 


London, W.C. 
msultations free. 














ILLASTON SCHOOL, NA. ICH, CHESHIRE. 


AN UNSECTARIAN FIRST GRADE ayy SCHOOL. 
Head-Master—GUY LEWIS, M.A 
The NEXT ADMISSION EXAMINATION will be HELD on DECEMBER 4th, 
There are a few Vacancies on the Foundation. 
For prospectus and particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER,. 


CAALST CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 

LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Ch’ *t, near 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities f Music, 
Sketching, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. Direct 
service twice daily with England. Miss Cunnick will be at the Grosvenor Hotel, 
London, December. 11th and 12th, Letters making appointments should be 
addressed the Chiilet.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


UXTON, DERBYSHIRE.— Mr. STEPHEN L 
PETTITT, B.A. Univ. Coll. Oxon., Math.and Nat. Sc. (Honours), Assisted by 

Mr. F. BURKE PEEL, M.A. Oxon., Classical and Staff, PREPARES BOYS for the 
Public Schoolsand R.N. Bracing climate ; individual attention; gymnasium; games, 
Highest refs. 30 pupils taken.—Prospectus, HEAD-MASTER, Holm Leigh, Buxton, 


INDERMERE.— THE CRAIG PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL.—W. SNOW, M.A., late Scholar of Worcester College, Oxford, 
PREPARES BOYS for the Public Schools, Large grounds, splendid situation, 
Bracing air, every com ort and individual attention. Reference (among others) 
to Registrar, Victoria University. Indian pupils received. 


4 )DUCATIONAL.—A LADY, who has a large comfortable 

house, with garden, near South Kensington Station, TAKES SIX GIRLS 
between the ages of 12 and 15 or upwards to BOARD and EDUCATE. The girls 
are taught by trained certificated visiting teachers. Much attention given to 
physical exercise, riding, gymnastics, dancing, &c. E ntire charge can be taken of 
pupils whose parents are abroad.—Address, “A. L.,” South Kensington Library, 
96 Fulham Road, 8.W. 


A VALUABLE SCHOLARSHIP will become VACANT, 
after Christmas, in WELL-KNOWN PREPARATORY SCHOOL, recom- 
mended by the Head-Masters of Eton and other Public Schools, Candidates 
should be gentlemen’s sons intended to compete for Public School Scholarships or 
to enter the Royal Navy. Limit of age, 10-12.—Full particulars from “J. E. Y.,” 
care of Hart’s Advertising Offices, Maltravers House, Arundel Street, Strand, Wc. 


‘A FTER CHRISTMAS. —EXPERIENCED ENGLISH 

GOVERNESS DESIRES RE-ENGAGEMENT. Fluent and thorough 

French and German. Liberal salary. Accustomed to act as Chaperon.—Address, 
by letter, “A. K.,” 69 Arlington Road, Loudon, N.W. 
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CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
: on WOMEN TEACHERS. 
Principal—Miss M. PUNNETT, B.A.tLond.) 
iding a year’s professional training for teachers. 

: ‘ includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ ( ertificate (Theory 
The course Inc i for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London University. The 
and rrectiet) i the Cambridge University Lectures on Teaching in addition to 
sradents opt lent and yisiting lecturers. Ample opportunity is given for 
jecert ag theres science, languages, mathematics, and other subjects in various 
ractice i 4 


schools In Cambridge. n January and in September. Full particulars as to 


: : are ed i “1 ; 
Srnlenty ate emission, Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on appli- 
qua f 


‘CIPAL, Wollaston Road, Cambridge. 

cation © TU OR RERLNG two SCHOLARSHIPS, of £25 and £20 respec- 
JI 1 psn JANUARY. Applications to be sent before December Ist, to the 
re CIPAL, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 
cay TXT oan al , r Fa 

1, ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA For WOMEN, 
F Jith Title of L.L.4 
us, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, St. 


Aresidential College prov 





For Prospect 
Andrews, N.B. pars 
~ RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Country 

. large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis. Experience 1 resident mis- 
po 3: large visiting staff.—Principals, Miss BOYCOTT TL and Miss TARVER 
(formerly ‘Assistant- Mistresses at the Clifton High School for Girls). 

a a r 

ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
"SHIPS.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER Sth to 7th, 
Cli esics, Mathematics, and Army and Navy Subjects. Special Classes for 
ARMY NAVY, &c., with no Extra Fee, Many Successes gained direct at 
An wich, Sandhurst, the Universities, &e. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). Excellent 
health record.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 

ETTLE, YORKSHIRE—“OVERDALE” SCHOOL 

for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. — Head-Mistress, Miss E, M. 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Col, Camb. Highest references. 
gE ee A OE Stee cae ae 2 3 
TAASTBOURNE COLLEGE.—President, his Grace the 

YY DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G., P.C.—The Honours List for the year 1899- 
jyou includes Three Open Classical Scholarships at Oxford and Cambridge, Three 
Entrances to Woolwich (direct), and other distinctions.—Apply to Head- Master, 
H. R. THOMSON, M.A. 






























P S © HO © Lb. 
Complete modern buildings. Thorough education for business or professions, 


Many- suceesses, Valuable Prizes and Scholarships. Moderate terms. 
” Head-Master, Rev. P. E. RAYNOR, School House, Ipswich. 


YREY'S SCHOOL, CAVENDISH, SUFFOLK. — 

J Founded 1696, BOYS eilicientiy PREPARED for business. Good home. 
Large playing field. Liberal diet. G.E.R. Station.—Prospectus from Head- 
Master, Rev. T. NORMANDALE, B.A. 


ELLAND HALL COLLEGE, SPALDING.— 
\ Principal: Miss PAGE, B.A.London, late Head-Mistress of Dewsbury 
High School. Strong staff of resident mistresses and visiting teachers. Large 
country bouse with extensive garden and playing-Hleld. Exceptionally healthy 
situation. Terms moderate. 


MmwWO CHORAL SCHOLARSHIPS (£35 and £25) are 

OFFERED for COMPETITION on DECEMBER 13th. School fees, £75 
per annum.—For further particulars write to ORGANIST, Trent College, R.S.O., 
Derbyshire. 


NEXPENSIVE SCHOOL for SONS of GENTLEMEN. 

Over 600 have already been educated. Thirty Guineas per annum. Ex- 

cellent arrangements, Sports, Gymnasium, Diet, References, &c. Healthy village. 
—Address, Rev. Dr. JAMES, Schorne College, near Winslow. 

















UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.—Miss CHUDLEIGH 
and Miss JOHNs, M.A. Lond., Classical Tripos Cambridge, assisted by a 

Full Staff of English and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors. First 
class education on modern lines; preparation for the Universities. Excellent 
premises, close to the sea ; large playing field, riding, cycling, tennis, hockey, &c. 


H E L EY S SC HOO lL, 
CAMBRIDGE. 


An ENTRANCE SCHOL ARETE | realm will be HELD in 
DECEMBER. 
, Particulars of the HEAD-MASTER, or of the BURSAR. 
rf\HE HINDHEAD SCHOOL ror GIRLS (established 


in 1897 by Miss J. F. Gruner).— Principals : Miss J. F. GRUNER, Certificated 
Student of Girton College, late Second Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D.S.Co., 
and Miss ALICE GRUNER, Student of Newnham College. The teaching staff 
consists mainly of University women: of professional standing and experience. - 
Education thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor games, Great 
attention fs paid to healthful conditions of life; the bracing air and gravel soil of 
the Hindhead district cause it to be much recommended by doctors. The boarding: 
house, built for the Misses Gruner, stands in an acre of heather and pine at an 
elevation of nearly 800 ft., and has a sunny aspect. Refs.: Miss Welsh, of Girton 
College ; Mrs. Sidgwick, Principal of Newnham College; Prof. Muirhead, Birming- 
ham Univ.; parents of former pupils ; and others.—For prospectus for the term 
commencing January 23rd, 1901, address to Moorcroft, Hindhead, Haslemere. 


HE HALL, CROSSFIELD ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, 
LONDON, N.W. 
Built for a School. 


Principals—The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY. 











Large playground; tennis. Every home comfort and care. Marked success In 
languages, music, painting, and University examinations. Special Terms made for 
the daughters of naval and military officers. 

References—The Right Hon. Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.I., and many 
others. Illustrated prospectus on application. 


ORRAN, WATFORD, HERTS.—SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS.—Large Staff of Resident Mistresses. Gymnasium, Playing-fields. 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford;  House- 
Mistress, Miss L. E. PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge. PARIS BRANCH 
(for elder girls only), 270 BOULEVARD RASPAIL, near the Luxembeurg 
Sardens. House-Mistress, Miss M. F. DICKINSON, recently Modern Language 
Mistress in the Stamford High School. Referenges:—Mrs. Benson, Lady. vans, 
Professor E. Ménégoz, Miss Monro, F. Storr, Esq., the Archdeacon of Manchester, 
Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Wordsworth, and others. 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL. 


There will be an EXAMINATION for ONE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of 
the value of Twelve Guineas for two years (covering the amount of the school 
fees for the Lower School) on WEDNESDAY, December 12th, at 1.30 p.m. 

There will be also an Examination at the same time for at least FOUR OPEN 
PRESENTATIONS, carrying admission to the School on the ordinary terms. 

For particulars apply to the SCHOOL SECRETARY, Merchant Taylors’ 
School, Charterhouse Square, E.C, 


\ OODARD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 
(Chureh of England Public Schools.) . 
LADY WARDEN :—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. 
(1) ST. ANNE’s, Abbots Bromley.—Terms, School House, £45 ; Boarding House, £60, 
(2) ST. MARY’S, Abbots Bromley.—Terms, 24 Guineas a year. 
(3) ST. WINIFRED’s, Bangor.—Terms, £35 a year. 
Full particulars from the LADY WARDEN, St. Anne’s, Abbots Bromley, 
Rugeley, Staffs. 


Et EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 
built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 
and work of boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Public Schools, 
leading London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
M.A. Oxon. 


i ORCHESTER SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of 
GENTLEMEN.—Efficient staff. Terms 60guineas. Public Exams. Health 
especially studied. Tennis, hockey, cricket,swimming—Head-Mistress, Miss KITCAT. 


x WEN EF RE Ps, BANGOR 
We (Church of England Public School). 
Head-Mistress—Miss IF’. J. DAVIES, B.A.Lond., late Scholar of Newnham College, 
Cambridge ; Classical Tripos, Class I. 
Fees £35 a year. Combined hill and sea air. Playground. A Technical 
Department has been added to the School. 
Full particulars from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 



































QANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET.— 
kK) A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL, at moderate fees, for the DAUGHTERS of 
GENTLEMEN, where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, womanly 
women. Every care and comfort for delicate children. Large grounds, tennis 
and fives courts, playing-fields. Pupils prepared for the University and other 
examinations. Head-Mistress. Miss SOPHIE M. SMITH (Natural Sciences Tripos, 
Cainb.), assisted by a highly qualified staff. TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
for competition in DECEMBER for girls under 12 and 15 years respectively. 


PeEstep SCHOOL.—_TWO HEAD-MASTER’S NOMI- 
f 








NATIONS, vaiue £10 a year, are OFFERED for JANUARY, 1901.—For 
ull particulars, apply, Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 





ORKING.—On the hills, 400 ft. above sea-level; sandy 
soil, bracing air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance and 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy. 
Reference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, Upping- 
ham, and late Principal of Cheltenham. Modern sanitation, large cricket-tielii, 
gravel playground, workshop, gymnastic apparatus, drill, and swimming (during 
the summer). Prospectus on application.—Address, G. K. OLIVIER, M.A., The 
Tower Bouse, Dorking. 


OVER COLLEGE.—Prospectus on application to the 
Head-Master, Rev. W. C. COMPION, M.A., sometime House - Master, 
Uppingham, under Edward Thring. 


JRUSSELS.—Very healthy situation.—Mdlles. DENYS 
B) RECEIVES a FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to COMPLETE their 
EDUCATION, Comfortable family life. French, German Italian, Music, Drawing, 
Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80perann.; Termcommenceswithentrance of Pupil; 
Personal References. Prospectus or application.—82 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 








RINKLEA, BOURNEMOUTH.—Principal, Miss A. D. 
SUMMERS (formerly Scholar of Girtou Coliege, Cambridge; late Classical 
Mistress, Portsmouth High School). Brinklea is a modern house standing on 
high ground and was specially designed for school purposes. No day-girls taken. 
—Prospectus on application. 








| ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET —A First- 

graie Endowed School (founded 1519). Preparation for Universities, 
Army, Navy, and Professional! Examinations. Valuable scholarships and leaving 
exhibitions, Recent successes in Army and Navy Entrance Examinations, Fees 
and 55 guineas.—D. E. NORTON, M.A.,- Head-Master. 














W ARDEN COURT, CUCKFIELD, SUSSEX.—Misses 
a GRAY and PRIESTMAN, Boarding School fox Girls. Extensive grounds 
beautiful country overlooking 5. Downs. Sound education, with games, cycling. 














ALDHEIM, BERNE.— Ml'es. HEISS RECEIVE 

a limited number of YOUNG LAwiES to complete their education. 

Great advantages for Languages, Music, Painting. Visiting Professors; University 

Lectures; Physical Training; bracing climate and large grounds. Highest 

English References. 

HRIST CHURCH, OXFORD, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL, 

—Preparatory for Navy and Public Schools; SIXTEEN MUSICAL 

SCHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £80); sons of gentlemen; specially suited for sons of 

officers abroad. Next trial of voices for vacancy, December 12th.—Rev. J. H. 
SWINSTEAD, Head-Master. 


NOLCHESTER HOUSE, CLIFTON PARK, BRISTOL. 


Boys prepared for the Entrance Examinations to Public Schools and Navy. 








Terms and Prospectus on application to Mr. A. C. DOUGLAS, M.A., Oxon. 
THN TT ~ TWRATT yAT y ava an 
OURNEMOUTH —E. WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, 
M.A., F.G.S. (Mathematical Honourman of Clare College. Cambridge), RE- 
CEIVES a limited number of PUPILS for University, Professional Preliminary, 
and for all Civil Service and other Competitive Examinations. Successes, terms, 
and references on application.—_WINTON (GRANGE, KNYVETON ROAD. 


EREFORD SCHOOL (founded 1387 A.D.)—A PUBLIC 

SCHOOL giving preparation for the Universities, Army, Navy, &c., with 

good Modern Side. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS to 

Oxford and Cambridge.—Address, Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, The Close, 
Hereford. 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 

SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.—Conducted by 

Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough preparation for the Public Schools; Kindergarten 

and Transition Classes for Children under 8 Gymnastics and Drilling. 
HALF-TERM BEGINS NOVEMBER 8th. 


[TPTON HOUSE, UPTON, nr. SLOUGH. 


HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 
Thorough education with home life and careful attention to health. -Moderate 
fees. Gymnasium, tennis, hockey.—Principal, Miss ETHERINGTON, 




















N ISS MARIAN GREEN, late Head-Mistress of the High 
a School, Blackburn, has TAKEN OVER and REORGANIZED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, SIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim is to 
combine a sound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home. 
Large detached house, tennis, hockey, &c. University Examination and Inspection, 
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NIVERSITIES, PRELIMINARY LAW, MEDICINE, 

and OTHER EXAMINATIONS.—PUPILS PREPARED for above. Special 

advantages for delicate pupils. Successful, experienced, individual tuition, with 

home comfort. Four miles from sea; cricket, boating, &c. Holiday pupils also 
taken.—Rev. J. F. VALLINGS, M.A., Sopley Vicarage, Winkton R.S.O., Hants. ! 


big PRINCIPAL of a long-established GIRLS’ 
SCHOOL, near London, WISHES to TAKE a YOUNGER LADY AS 
PARTNER. She must be an Evangelical Nonconformist, and should have a 
University degree or possess wide culture and experience in teaching and organisa- 
tion.—Apply, with full particulars, the PRINOLPAL, care of H. Sandford, Esq., 
36 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 


ISTINGUISHED JOURNALIST and AUTHOR 

WANTS PARTNER (sleeping or working) WITH EQUAL CAPITAL, 

say £5,000, for LITERARY and ARTISTIC PAPER in LONDON. Interest 

given with complete security or share in profits.—Apply, by letter, to Messrs. 
CLINTON and CO., Solicitors, 59 and 60 Chancery Lane. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
yarticulars. Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. Teiegraphic Address, 
“'triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 














DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS. —The 

SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schoois (tor Boys or Girls)and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—-A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


ATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS 

gives Particulars of Best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools and Tutors; also Scholar- 
ships obtainable ; 318 pages, red cloth, 1s.; post-free, 1s. 4d.—J. and J. PATON, 
148 Cannon Street, London. If details of requirements be given a selection of 
Prospectuses will also be sent free. 


! laine CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 
10d. per 1,000 w ords. 
Address: Miss C. OSBORNE, Ballyduff, Weybridge, Surrey. 


AKLUYT SOCIETY (President, Sir CLEMENTS 
MARKHAM, K.C.B.)—The Second Volume for 1900—viz.. THE VOYAGE 
OF JOHN SARIS TO JAPAN, 1613, edited by H.E. Sir ERNEST SATOW, 
K.C.M.G., is now being distributed to Members through Mr. BERNARD 
QUARITCH.—The annual subscription is One Guinea. Particulars may be 
obtained from WILLIAM FOSTER, Honorary Secretary. 
Clifden House, Earlham Grove, Forest Gate. 


H Jd GLAISHER; BOOKSELLER. 
e 


67 WIGMORBE STREET, LONDON, W. 
New Remainder Catalogue (128 pages) just ready, post free on application. 
EMBRANDT ETCHINGS EXHIBITION 


NOW OPEN AT 
MR. R, GUTEKUNST’S GALLERY, 16 King Street, St. James’s, S. W. 


Admission, including Catalogue, ls. 10 to 6. 


OCIETY FOR THE ABOLITION OF VIVISECTION. 
' Offices: 62 STRAND, LONDON. 

“Wandering away from the Light, and from Love, into the outer darkness, 
whither would the principle underlying Vivisection lead us? Once the Spirit of 
God brooded over the face of the waters, while the grand poem of Creation was in 
conception. What spirit will brood over the New Chaos, when Mercy and Pity 
are dead, when Treachery rules, when Might is Right, when the possibility of op- 
pression is to be gauged only by the helplessness of the victim? To whom shall 
we turn when the Vivisector has set over usan imaginary God, who looks smilingly 
on while the work of His Hands is marred, and Who has ‘so arranged the avenues’ 
leading to necessary Knowledge that it can beattained alone ‘through the unutter- 
able agonies of beings that trust {n us’?”—See Edith Carrington’s Leaflets, No. 1. 


ONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMESS SQUARE, S.W. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE or WALES, KG, 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—The Rt. Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P., The Rt. Rev. the LORD 
BISHOP of LONDON, HERBERT SPENCER, Esq., the Right Hon. 
W. E. H. LECKY, M.P., D.C.L. 

Trustees—Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, 
F.R.S., Righ* Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY. 

The Library contains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Litera- 
ture, in Various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life-Membership, according 
to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members. 
Reading-room Open from Ten till Half-past Six. CATALOGUE, Firrg# EDITION, 
1888, 2 vols, royal 8vo, price 2is.; to Members, 16s. 

Cc. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 
































H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in LNDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Cataiogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED and ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Codes: UNIcopE and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
PDWOOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 


All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. New choice Bindings 
for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


£19 19s. CRUISE, SARDINIA, SICILY, 


NAPLES, and CORSICA, Also PALESTINE CRUISES, 

















Return Ticket to Marseilles, vi@ Dover-Calais included, on the S.Y. ARGONAUT, 
tonnage, 3,254; horse-power, 4,000. 
Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. C. PEROWNE. 


SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES.— 
Special Tours, 65 days for £65, by magnificent vessels of the 
ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY.—For particu- 
lars, apply 18 Moorgate Strect, or 29 Cockspur Street (West 
End), London, 





————— 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S NEW List 


NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 4to, fully Tilustra 
McCORMICK (from Sketches made by E. < Gasaee ces. toe by A. D, 
GROGAN, Photographs and Photogravure Portraits of the ‘Authors, hee bs bs. 
C, 


PRICE ONE GUINEA NET, 


FROM THE CAPE TO CAIRO: 


The First Traverse of Africa from South to North 


By EWART S. GROGAN and ARTHUR H. SHARP. 
With Introductory Letter from the Right Hon. CECIL RHODES 


“This is undoubtedly one of the most remarkable books of 
ee ae coc) appeared in recent years. It bears on Pry 
print of an individuality of no ordinary type, the narrative ri : 
first to last.”—Daily Chrontcle. tenis Se en 
“A notable and attractive addition to the great library of African travel.” 
—Morning | 
“Mr. Grogan captivates his readers from the very beginning of pot dt 9 
volume abounds in good practical sense and shrewd observation. Its illustraty a4 
of which there are about a hundred and twenty, are admirable.’"—Datly News, 





New and Popular Novels, 


Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


A SUFFOLK COURTSHIP. By M. Barnuy 


Epwarps, Author of “ The Lord of the Harvest,” “ A Storm-rent Sky,” &, 


A TRAGEDY OF THREE. By T. T. Danis, 
MOTHER-SISTER. By Epwry Pues, Author 


of “Tony Drum,” “The Man of Straw,” &c. 


THE DISHONOUR OF FRANK SCOTT. By 


M. HAMILTON, Author of “A Self-denying Ordinance,” “ Macleod of the 
Camerons,” &c. 


THE SILENT GATE: a Voyage into Prison, 


By TIGHE Hopkins, Author of “ An Idler in Old France,” “ The Dungeons of 
Old Paris,” &c. 





HURST and BLACKETT, Limited, 13 Great Marlborough Street 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 








OPEN FREE DAILY FROM 10 TO 6, 





A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO THOR 
PERMANENT EXHIBITION OF AUTOTYPE 
(CARBON) REPRODUCTIONS OF 
FAMOUS WORKS OF ART, 





PICTURES FOR PRESENTS. 


The Company has now on View a Collection of Selected Examples tastefully framed 
and at moderate prices. 
FRAMED AUTOTYPES possess distinctive Fine Art Character, and, being 
eminently suitable for Home Adornment, prove acceptable Presents. 


ILLUSTRATED LEAFLET POST-FREE. 


THE AUTOTYPE GALLERY, LONDON. 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum, | from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for) wp _ wo or Three Friends may 


weekly exchange of books at the houses ps As S aye 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and 
thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


per annum, 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any addrest. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY. SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Lir-ited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 

















241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. LONDON, 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 
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The Subscription List is now open, and will close on or before Thursday, November 22nd, 1900, 
for Town and Country. 


The LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK, LIMITED, will receive Subseriptions at their Head Offices, 
No. 5 Princes Street, London, E.C., or at any of their Branches for the following Issue of 
DEBENTURE STOCK and PREFERENCE SHARES. 


THE 


BUCKNALL STEAMSHIP LINES, LIMITED, 


Incorporated wnder the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1900. 


TOTAL SHARE AND DEBENTURE CAPITAL - = £2,750,000 


DIVIDED INTO 











£1,100,000 43 per Cent. First Mortgage Debenture Stock ... me ... £1,100,000 
65,000 55 per Cent. Cumulative Preference Shares of £10 each... — 650,000 
100,000 Ordinary Shares of £10 each Be ae ne ees Ne .» 1,000,000 

£2,750,000 


PRESENT ISSUE: 


£600,000 4} per Cent. First Mortgage Debenture Stock - - - £600,000 
40,000 5} per Cent. Cumulative Preference Shares of £10 each - 400,000 
85,000 Ordinary Shares of £10 each - - = = = = = = 850,000 


£1,850,000 
The Chairman has applied for £100,000 of the above issue of Debenture Stock, which will be allotted to him in terms of this Prospectus. 

Five per cent. on the original cost of the Fleet is to be set aside out of the profits of each year to the credit of a Reserve and 
Depreciation Fund. 

The Debenture Stock, which will be issued in multiples of £5, will be irredeemable except by Purchase until 1920, after which 
the Company reserves power to redeem at £105 per £100 of Stock on giving six months’ notice in writing. In the event ofa 
voluntary winding-up for the amalgamation or reconstruction of the Company, the Stock will be paid off at the same rate. The 
Stock will be secured by a Trust Deed which provides for specific registered Statutory First Mortgages being given on the ships 
specified within, and contains a floating charge on the general assets of the Company. 

Further Debenture Stock can only be issued provided the total amount is kept within 50 per cent. of the value of the Fleet. 

The Preference Shares confer the right to a fixed Cumulative Preferential Dividend at the rate of 54 per cent. per annum, and 
the right to repayment of Cupital in priority to the Ordinary Shares. The Preference Shareholders have no right of voting or 
attending at meetings, except in the case of resolutions affecting their interests being proposed, as mentioned in the Articles. 

The whole of the present issue of Ordinary shares will be taken by the Vendors in part payment of the purchase price. The 
dividend on the Ordinary Shares is, by the Articles of Association, restricted to 10 per cent. per annum in any one year, until such 
time as the Reserve and Depreciation Fund equals 50 per cent. of the outstanding Debenture Stock. 


TRUSTEES FOR THE DEBENTURE STOCKHOLDERS. 
Tun Hon. HENKY ARNOLD LAWRENCE, of the Imperial Ottoman Bank, 
Sir JOHN S. PURCELL, K.C.B., late Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. 
FRANCIS INCE, of Ince, Colt & Ince. 








DIRECTORS. 
HENRY CORFIELD BUCKNALL (Chairman), ; 
JAMES LOYD BUCKNALL, | ‘ : 
RICHARD CORFIELD BUCKNALL, Members of the Firm of BUCKNALL 


BROTHERS, East India Chambers, 


PERCY EDMUND BUCKNALL, 23 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 


EDWARD LLOYD, | 
EDGAR ALLEN BUCKNALL, 


AND : : a 
. _ ) Director of Sir W. G. ARMSTRONG, WHITWORTH, & 
HENRY FREDERICK SWAN, ( CO., Limited, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
BANKERS. 
LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK, Limited, 5 Princes Street, London, E.C., and Branches. 
SOLICITORS. 
INCE, COLT, & INCE, St. Bene’t Chambers, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 
AUDITORS. 
DELOITTE, DEVER, GRIFFITHS, & CO., Lothbury, London, E.C. 
BROKERS. 


Lonpon: JAMES CAPEL & CO., 31 Throgmorton Street, E.C. 
Mancuestrr: LAWSON & ORMROD, 10 Half Moon Street. 
Guascow: L. & R. H. ROBERTSON, 58 St Vincent Street. 
NewcasTLe-on-TynNE: HARRISON & HOARE, 8 Mosley Street. 
Huppersriztp: F. W. BENTLEY & Co., Estate Buildings. 


SECRETARY (pro tem.). 
ANDREW W. TAIT. 


REGISTERED OFFICE. 
EAST INDIA CHAMBERs, 23 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





Subscriptions at par are invited for £600,000 4} per Cent. First Mortgage Debenture Stock and 40,000 53 per cent. 
Cumulative Preference Shares of £10 each, payable as follows :— 


First Mortgage Cumulative Preference 
Debenture Stock. Shares. 
On Application - - ™ - £10 per cent. £1 per Share. 
On Allotment ~- - ” - 30 ” 3 ” 
On 3ist January, 1901 = ” 30 99 3 ye 
On 3ist March, 1901 - “ ~ 30 9 3 ” 
£100 £10 


Payment may be made in full on Allotment under discount at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum. ; 
The Directurs will not allot any Debeuture Stock or Preference Shares unless the whole of the present issue now offered 


for subscription is applied for. : 
The Interest on the Debenture Stock will be payable half-yearly on the 30th June and the 31st December in each year, 
the first payment being on 30th June, 1901, calculated from due dates of Instalments. 
The Dividend on the Preference Shares will be paid half-yearly out of profits. 
Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be obtained at the Offices of the Company, 


the Bankers, and of the Brokers of the Company. 
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FROM HARPER & BROTHERS?’ . LIST. 
FICTION. 


AN ANONYMOUS WORK BY A WELL-KNOWN POPULAR AUTHOR. 


THE SLAVES OF SOCIETY. 
A Satire on Social Life and Usages. 


The Publishers beg to call special attention to this book, which, although 
published anonymously, is from the pen of a well-known and brilliant writer. 

“It is so good, indeed, in form and style, that we are convinced the author Is 
no new comer into the field of literature.” —Glasgow Herald. 

“There is an abundance of smart writing in the book and some really clever 
gayings.”—Liverpool Mercury. 

“Cleverly conceived and smartly written.”—Jrish Times, 





A NEW ROMANCE. 


CHLORIS OF THE ISLAND. 
By H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON, 
Author of ‘ The Princess Xenia,” “The Rebel,” “‘ The Adventurers,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘*THE GRASSHOPPERS.” 


THE INNER SHRINE. 


By Mrs. ALFRED SIDGWICK (Mrs. Andrew Dean). 


Crown 8vo, 6s. [Just published. 
“Yxcellent in tone and feeling throughout, and deserves to be widely read.” 
—Duily News. 


A BREAKER OF LAWS. 


By W. PETT RIDGE, Author of “ Mor’d Em'ly.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“The tone of the book is excellent throughout ; It fs the life of the slums caught 
at its happiest moment and admirably reproduced....Though true, it is never 
distasteful.”— Daily News. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE.” 


WHILOMVILLE STORIES. 
By STEPHEN CRANE, 


Illustrated, crown 8yo, 5s. 


Mr. Crane’s book is another contribution to the humorous study of boy 
nature inaugurated by Mark Twain's “Tom Sawyer,’ Mr. Anstey’s “ Vice 
Versi,” Mr. Eden Phillpotts’s “The Human Boy,” and Mr. Kipling’s “ Stalky and 
Co.” Mr. Stephen Crane believed these “ Whilomville Stories” to contain his 
best work.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SOUL OF A PEOPLE.” 


PALACE TALES. 


Tales of Burma and the Burmese Royal Household. 
By H. FIELDING, 
Author of “The Soul of a People,” “Thibaw’s Queen,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 


“Very quaint and charming, and altogether original....Mr. Fielding can be 
witty as well as charming, and his tales of old Burmese Palace life are delightfully 
tresh and natural in their unforced humour.”—Daily News. 


A BOOK OF SUBURBAN GARDENING. 


*TWIXT TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
By ROMA WHITE, 


With Photogravure Frontispiece of the Bank of England Garden. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


“ Of practical use to the citizen as well as to the countryman, and which the 
skilled horticulturist and the amateur cultivator can alike read with pleasure.” 
—TIrish Times. 


IN ACTIVE PREPARATION. 
THE LIFE OF THE 
EMPEROR FREDERICK. 


By SIDNEY WHITMAN. 


Demy Svo, with Portrait, 16s. 


THE WORKS OF ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN, 


The Recognised Authority on the Chinese Question. 
THE ‘‘OVERLAND” TO CHINA. With Illustrations 


and Maps, demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


CHINA IN TRANSFORMATION. 


&c, demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


RUSSIA AGAINST INDIA; or, The Struggle for Asia. 
A further Work on the Eastern Question. Crown Svo, with Maps, ds, 


With Maps, Plans, 


THE AUTHENTIC EDITION 
THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS, 


To be completed in 21 vols. square crown 8vo, 
5s. each, , 
Containing all the Original Illustrations by 
PHIZ, CRUIKSHANK, SEYMOUR, WALKER, Law 
’ NDSEER, ¥ 
Leecn, Marcus SToNE, CATTERMOLE, LUKE Preacher 
C » And extra ones by ‘ 
HARLES GREEN, MAURICE GREIFFENHAGEN, Harr 
a) 2 Y : 
F. H. TOWNSEND, and JULES Goopman, &e., Foun 
As used for the first time in the Gadshill Edition 


Iss, 


| THE VOLUMES ARE PRINTED FROM TYPE 


ESPECIALLY CAST FOR THE EDITION 
AND CONTAIN A FRONTISPIECE ” 
PRINTED IN COLOUR. 


The First Six Volumes are:— 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS. OLIVER TWIST, )_ 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES. CHRISTMAS BOOKS, (= 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. {renter sed 


NEW WORK BY CAPTAIN CREAGH, 


SPARKS FROM CAMP FIRES. By Captain 


J. CREAGH, Author of “Armenians, Koords, and Turks,” “A Ses 
Sebastopol and Jerusalem,” &c. Crown &vo, 6s. i (This =" 
“Captain Creagh’s recollections are likely to prove of great interest at the 
present moment. His childhood was passed in Ireland, and he has much that is 
authentic to tell of the society portrayed in Lever’s novels. Thence he went to 
school in England, and passed in due course into Sandhurst. His account of the 
conditions of life there, and of the state of the Army in the years preceding the 
Crimean War, is both detailed and graphic. He gives a vivid picture of the mis. 
management before Sebastopol, of which he was himself an eye-witness, and the 
later chapters of his book deal with service in India in the years immediately 
following the Mutiny.” 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 








JUST PUBLISHED.—2 vols. 8vo, 24s, 


A GRITIGAL EXAMINATION OF 
IRISH HISTORY : 


Being a Replacement of the False by the True. 


From the Elizabethan Conquest to the Legislative 
Union of 1800. 


By T. DUNBAR INGRAM, LL.D. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO, 


INVESTMENTS. 








GOVERNMENT LOANS yield 3 to 6 %, 
MUNICIPAL LOANS yield 3 to 5 % 
RAILWAY LOANS yield 4 to 6 
TRAMWAY LOANS yield 4 to 6 % 


VAN OSS and CO., 
15 Great Winchester Street, LONDON, E.C. 
LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
) or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LUANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARBY INTEREST 
SUCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital £500,000. 











OLLECTORS OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, &c, 
are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAACS’ STOCK. 
which includes many fine first editions, beautiful and rare books, and pictures by 
known old and modern artists. Also a collection of printe by Félicien Rops 
Desiderata sought for, and catalogues issued. 
Cali or write to 
A. LIONEL ISAACS, 60 Haymarket, London, S.W. 


OOKS WANTED.—First Editions by Thackeray, 

Ainsworth, Marryat, George Meredith, Shelley, Keats, Lamb, Jesse, Pardoe, 
Freer, R. L. Stevenson, I, Hardy; and Books Illustrated by Alken, Cruikshank, 
Leech, Phiz, Rowlandson, &c. List of 2,000 Special Wants, post-free. Cash or Ex- 








’ -HARPER and BROTHERS, London and New York. 


change.—BAKER’s GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
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A SELECTION OF 
WE 


L$ GARDNER, DARTON, AND CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS & NEW EDITIONS. 


1Story of Adventure by the Author of ‘‘A Prisoner of the 
hali 


Khalifa.” 
’ 

THE REBEL’S REIGN; 
A Story of Egyptian Revolt. 

By CHARLES NEUFELD. 

Illustrated by C. M. SHELDON. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 

Mr. Charles Neufeld, the Author of this volume, will be remembered as the un- 
fortunate prisoner of the late Khalifa. Mr. Neufeld was fortunately liberated by 
es Sirdar after the battle of Omdurman, 


“The New Boy’s Book by the Author of “Dinkinbar,” &e. 
THE WHITE STONE: 


The Story of a Boy from the Bush. 
By H.C. Macl LWAINE, Author of “ Dinkinbar,” “ Fate the Fiddler,” &c. 
With numerous Illustrations by G. D. ROWLANDSON. 
Large crown 8vo, printed on superfine paper, cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 


An Origina 


UNDER 

















The New Volume by the Author of “‘ Stories from the Faerie Queene.” 


THE BOOK OF KING ARTHUR AND HIS 
waa NOBLE KNIGHTS ;: 


Stories from Sir Thomas Malory’s “Morte d’Arthur.” 
By MARY MACLEOD. 
Introduction by Professor J. W. HALES. 
With Illustrations from Drawings by A. G. WALKER, Sculptor. 
Large crown 8vo, fancy cloth boards, 6s., printed on superfine paper. 











Second Edition now ready. 


STORIES FROM THE FAERIE QUEENE. 


By MARY MACLEOD. 
Introduction by Professor HALES. 
Numerous Illustrations by A. G. WALKER, Sculptor. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 

“Miss Mary Macleod has performed a dangerous and difficult task with taste 
and discretion. It can have been no light labour to set forth in simple, equable 
prose, the linked sweetness, long drawn out, of Spenser’s Faerie Queene, and the 
latter-day child may well feel much the same gratitude to her as those of another 
generation must have felt towards Char.es and Mary Lamb, Nathaniel Hawthorne 
and Kingsley." —FPall Mail Gazette. 


Second Edition, with Additions both to the Rhymes & Illustrations. 


NATIONAL RHYMES OF THE NURSERY. 


With Introduction by GEORGE SAINTSBURY, 
and numerous Illustrations by GORDON Browne, RI. 

Large crown 8vo, printed on superfine paper, bound in art linen boards, gilt top, 6s. 

“The prettiest and most complete collection of the kind that we have seen.” 

— Westminster Gazette. 

“Tt is impossible to praise the volume too highly.”—Black and White. 

“Every conceivable nursery rhyme is herein gathered together, beautifully 
{llustrated. The co:lection is certainly the most perfect that has ever been 
made.” —School Guardian, 














The New Book by the Author of ‘‘ The First Cruise of Three Middies,”’ 
‘*The Haughtyshire Hunt,” &c. 


THE BOER’S BLUNDER: 


A Story of the South African Veldt. 
By FOX RUSSELL. 
Illustrated Title and Frontispiece, crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 


BRITONS AT BAY: 


The Adventures of Two Midshipmen in the Second Burmese War, 
By HENRY CHARLES MOORE, Author of “The Dacoit’s Treasure,” &c. 
Illustrated by JOHN JELLICOE. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


AT THE FOOT OF THE RAINBOW. 


By M. H. CORNWALL-LEGH. 
Illustrated by JOHN JELLICOE. Square 16mo, extra cloth boards, 2s. 
“Pleasantly and prettily told in quaint and picturesque language.... Will 
meet with the warmest approval of all youthful lovers of the wonderful.” 


BIOGRAPHY. 
RICHARD ELWYN, 


Late Master of the Charterhouse: a Brief Memoir. 
By the Rev. R. PATTERSON, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, with Portrait, cloth boards, 3s, 6d. 























HODDER & STOUGHTON’S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY. 
(1) Professor CALDERWOOD. 


THE LIFE OF PROFESSOR 


CALDERWOOD, LL.D., F.R.S.E. By W. L. CALDERWOOD and the 
Rey. DAVID WooDSIDE, B.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 








(2) General Sir ARTHUR COTTON. 
GENERAL SIR ARTHUR 


COTTON, R.E., K.C.S.I.: his Life and Work. By his Daughter, Lady 


Hore. With some Famine Prevention Studies by WILLIAM DIGBY, 
C.I.E. With numerous Illustrations and Maps, 8vo, cloth, 12s. net. 








(3) S. R. CROCKETT. 
THE STICKIT MINISTER’S 


WOOING, and other Galloway Stories, By S, R. CROCKETT, Author of 
“Tone March,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
“Very pleasant and fresh to read.”—Daily Telegraph. 








(4) IAN MACLAREN. 
CHURCH FOLKS. By In Mactarzy, 


Author of “‘ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,” &¢. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d 


“Tt isa really valuable book. Thereissound sense in every chapter of it.” 
—Spectator. 








(5) DAVID LYALL. | 
THE FLOWERS O’ THE FOREST 


By Davip LYALL, Author of “The Land o° the Leal,” &c. Crown Svo, 
cloth, 6s. 








(6) Dr. JOHN WATSON. 
THE DOCTRINES OF GRACE. By 


the Rev. JOHN WATSON, D.D., Author of “The Mind of the Master.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 








(7) Rev. GEORGE JACKSON. 
A YOUNG MAN’S RELIGION. 


By the Rev. GEORGE JACKSON, B.A., Author of “ First Things First,” &c, 
Crown 8yo, cloth, 33. 6d. 








(8) A. ST. JOHN ADCOOK. 
THE LUCK of PRIVATE FOSTER 


A Romance of Love and War. By A. ST. JOHN ADCOCK. Crown 8y0, 
cloth, 6s. 
“The story is bright and wholesome in every way.”—Manchester Guardtan. 








(9) AMY LE FEUVRE. 
OLIVE TRACY: aNovel. By Amy tz 


FEUVRE, Author of ‘Probable Sons,” “His Big Opportunity,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 








(10) MARIE CONNOR LEIGHTON. 
A NAPOLEON OF THE PRESS. 


By MARIE CONNOR LEIGHTON. Crown 8yvo, cloth, 6s. 




















SPIRITUAL LETTERS OF 
THE REV. J. P. F. DAVIDSON, 


Late Vicar of St. Matthias, Earl's Court. With Short Memoir. 
By his Son, ARTHUR F. DAVIDSON. 
Crown 8vo, with Portrait, cloth boards, 6s, 


THE LIFE OF 
GEORGE AUGUSTUS SELWYN, D.D., 


Bishop of New Zealand; afterwards Bishop of Lichfield. 
By the Rev. H. W. TUCKER, M.A. 
With 2 Portraits, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 6d., in 1 vol., New Edition. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO,, 














a1) JOSEPH HOCKING. 
THE MADNESS OF DAVID 


BARING. By JoOsepH HocxinG, Author of “The Purple Robe,” &c. 
With 8 Illustrations by Sydney Cowell. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
-“A very charming book. In it Mr. Hocking has preached a very valuable 





lesson.” —Daily Express. 





(12) ADELINE SERGEANT. 
THE CONSCIENCE of GILBERT 


POLLARD. By ADELINE SERGEANT. Crown 8vo, cloth, 68. 








3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C, 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 


In demy 8yo, bound in buckram, and printed on good paper, with broad 
margin for Notes, £1 7s. 6d. net. 


NOW READY. 
THE NEW (FOURTEENTH) VOLUME OF 


BOOK PRICES CURRENT. 


Being a Record of the Prices at which Books have been sold at 
Auction, the Titles and Descriptions in Full, the Catalogue 
Numbers, the Names of the Purchasers, and 
Special Notices containing the Prices 
for the Season 1900. 

The New Volume contains an unusual number of early printed books, with 
wood-cuts; also of English classics of the eighteenth century, and of the old 
dramatists. 

“*Book Prices Current’ is a trustworthy guide and areference book of the 
greatest value.” —Atheneum. 

Some of the Earlier Volumes of “Book Prices Current” are out of print. Infor- 
mation concerning these can be had on application to the Publisher; the more 
recent ones can still be had at the published price. 

-*,# The Index to the First Ten Volumes of “Book Prices Current” is in the 
press and will be ready shortly. 





NEW VOLUME OF THE BOOK-LOVER’S LIBRARY. 
In fcap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d, ; Roxburgh, 7s. 6d.; Large Paper, £1 1s. 


THE MINOR WRITINGS OF 


CHARLES DICKENS: a Bibliography and Sketch. By F. G. Kirton, 
Author of “ Dickensiana,” “Charles Dickens by Penand Pencil,” “ Dickens and 
his [llustrators,” &c. 
“ The little volume is daintily and carefully produced, and, whilst of distinct 
interest to the general reader, is quite indispensable to the ardent Dickensian.” 
— Westminster Gazette. 





With a beautiful View of Salisbury Cathedral in Monotint, 1s. net, post-free. 
THE 


GEORGE HERBERT CALENDAR. 


With Quotations from the Writings of George Herbert, for Every Day in the 
Year, Special Reference being made to the Chief Church-Seasons, Arranged by 
Ss. M. Dv Pr#. The Ornamental Design has been Specially Drawn for the 
Calendar, and contains a Portrait of “Herbert,” and a View of Salisbury 
Cathedral. 


NEW STORY FOR BOYS. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 5s, 


TOM ANDREWS: a Story of Board 


School Life. By ARTHUR CHANDLER, Rector of Poplar, E. 


NEW NOVELS. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


ALIENS AFLOAT: a Story of the Sea. 


By H. E. ACRAMAN COATE, Author of “ Realities of Sea Life.” 
In crown 8vo, bound in cloth, gilt lettered, with Frontispiece by the Author, 6s. 


SARONIA: a Romance of Ancient Ephesus. 


By RICHARD SHORT. 
“The narrative is written in a flowing style, and is not without vivid pictures. 
For those who love a novel of remote times, *Saronia’ should be an attractive 
one.” —Shepleld Independent. 





In crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. net. 


TALKS WITH MY LADS on Re- 


ligious Principle and Practice in Daily Life. By L.S.C. Preface by Canon 
SEYMOUR COXE. 


In crown vo, cloth, Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


IN THE BEGINNING; or, Stories 


from Genesis for Children. By Mrs. E. R. CONDER. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE CLAYBOROUGH ENDEAV- 


OURERS: a Story of Christian Endeavour and Citizenship. By G. H. 
HEMSOLL. 


NEW BOOK ON SOUTH AFRICA. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


THE CAPE AS I FOUND IT. By 


BEATRICE M, HICKS. 


In paper cover, 6d. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE CHARAC- 


TER AND DOINGS OF THE SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY OF ADDISON. 


*Apart from its main interest, the booklet is valuable on account of the re- 
scarch which it reveals, and some of which is not noted elsewhere.” 
—Dundee Advertiser. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 68, 


DANTE AT RAVENNA: a Sindy. 


By CATHERINE MARY PHILLIMORE, Author of “Studies in Italian Litera- 
ture,” “The Warrior Medici,” “ Fra Angelico,” “Selections from the Sermons 
of Padre Agostina Da Montefeltro,” &c. 

“This seems to us to be a faithful piece of work, a real labour of love by an 
earnest student of Dante, which should be read by all who wish to know the 
outward facts of the great poet’s life.”—Spectator. 

“A lite supplement to the vast literature of Dante, compiled by a careful and 
achoiarly student of the poet and his works, who knows her Italy as well as her 
Dante.” —St, James's Gazette. 

“The result of diligent research among manuscripts as well as books.... 
Written ina graceful style which holds the attention.”—Graphic, 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E,0, 





a 


J. NISBET AND COv,’S List. 
STUDIES BY THE WAY. By ite 


Right Hon. Sir EDwaRD FRY, F.R.S., &c. Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. ne 


“This is a volume of goes interest and value.”—Globe, 
“There is not one of these lucid and yet profound essa: 
any cultured reader’s perusal.”—Scotsman. 5S that will not Tepay 


A HISTORY OF ITALIAN UNI? 


1814-1871. By BoLTon Krnc, M.A. In 2 vols. a ’ 

Plans, 245. net. omy Svo, with Maps and 
“We must pronounce this work of Mr. Bolton King to 

Italian movement.,..faithful, sound, and just."—Spectator, be the history of the 


THE CRISIS IN THE ENGLIs# 


CHURCH. By the Rev. the Hon. W. E. BOWEN. With a 
the Rev. J. LLEWELLYN Davigs, D.D. Extra crown 8yo, Se eetnetion Yy 


THE LIFE OF F. W. CROSSLEY, 


By J. RENDEL HARRIS. Cheap Edition, 2s. 6d. 





MRS. BOOTH: a Study. 


STEAD. With Portrait, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


By W. T, 





NEW NOVELS. 


Extra crown 8vo, 6s, each. 


THE J OURNAL of a JEALOUS WOMAN. 
Exeeodingly readable. ...undeniably clever.” Westminster Gazette, 


THE FLOWER OF THE FLOCK. By yw, 


E. NORRIS. 
WAGES: a Temperance Novel. By L. T. Muapz. 
THE MEASURE OF A MAN. By E. Lime. 


STON PRESCOTT. 
By GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE VINE. 
AMERICAN WIVES AND ENGLISH 


HUSBANDS. . 


J. NISBET and CO., Limited, 21 Berners Street, London, W, 


SUN DAY 


READING FOR THE YOUNG. 








A Few Opinions about ‘‘Sunday.” 
** NOTHING BETTER.” 


_“We can imagine nothing better calculated to encourage reasonable 
Sunday observance in the schoolroom and nursery.” —Times. 


‘4 DIFFICULT PROBLEM SOLVED.” 
“The difficult problem of Sunday reading is solved in these pages as well as 
it can be solved anywhere.”—Spectator. 


“AN OLD FAVOURITE.” 


“*Sunday’ is an old favourite with the little ones, and is as good as ever.” 


—Pali Mall Gazette. 
“4 PERFECT MISCELLANY.” 
“ With a plethora of pictures and a radiant trontispiece is ‘Sunday,’ a perfect 


miscellany of interesting as apart from professedly goody reading. 
—Datly Telegraph. 


‘* EXCELLENT ILLUSTRATIONS.” 

“A mine of varied reading for little people. It abounds in excellent 
illustrations and is a capital present for young people.”—Church Bells, 
“ONE OF THE BEST.” 


**One of the best publications ever issued for young people.” 
—Public Opinion, 


** Deservedly a favourite with young people.”—Record, 
**A perfect treasury of delightful juvenile reading.” —Schoolmaster. 


SUNDAY 


Weekly Number, 3d.; Monthly Part, 3d.; Bound Volume, 
coloured boards, 3s.; cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 5s. 





London : WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO. 








ProDENtiAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 





FOUNDED 1848, 





INVESTED FUNDS .. + oF o» ++ £88,000,000, 
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VIN ORDINAIRE. she. {50 


ilent 
BORDEAUX, an excel 
Wine. The quality 
Nght Dine will be found ore wo 14/6 8/8 
ph. nsually sold at much higher 


sT. ESTEPHE 


1) : or DINNER WINE, old in 


reciation this wine 
— on bom the constantly 


increasing number of customers 17/6 9/9 
ves us additional con- 
seeaee insubmitting it to those who 
like pure Bordeaux wine. 
Dower les or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid tow Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 


ese Wines tel] us there is no Claret 
| By argon to equal them in value. Com- 
pes them with wines sold elsewhere at 16/- and 20/-a 


dozen and upwards. 
We regret the increased duty compels advance of 
6d, per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH AND 6€0., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
insured against, THEFT INSURANCE and 
FIDELITY BONDS granted by the 


RAILWAY PASSENCERS’ ASSURANCE CO, 
Established 1849. 
Claims Paid over £4,200,000. 
6 CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 





pas UNION BANK of 
F AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 
Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 





Pald-up Capital ...cccccescccees +» £1,500,000 
Reserve FUNG .cccccseccccccccccce 800,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors.... 3,000,000 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
aregranted on the Bank's Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand, 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application, 

W. E. CARBERY, Manager. 

71 Cornhill, London, E.C, 





IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SUUTHAMPTON BLDGs., Chancery Lane, London, 
INVESTED FUNDS £10,000,000. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with particulars, 
poat-free, 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





HENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlemeny 3 
Aseured free of al) Liability. 
Hlectric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 
F. B, MACDONALD, Secretary. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


Messrs. METHUEN are about to publish IN THE WEB 
OF A WAR, by H. F. PREVOST BATTERSBY. Crown $8vo, 
6s. This is a narrative of the advance of Lord Roberts from the 
Orange Fiver to Pretoria. 

They will publish immediately, in Methuen’s ** SIXPENNY 
LIBRARY,” a Popular Biography of MAJOR-GEN. R. S. S. 
BADEN-POWELL, by J. S. FLETCHER. 


The first volume, price 15s., of Messrs. Methuen’s well-known 
HISTORY OF THE BOER WAR, Edited by Mr, FOSTER 
CUNLIFFE, Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxjord, is now ready. 
It contains the narrative of the War from the Beginning to the 
Felief of Ladysmith, and is magnificently Illustrated. It has 
been recognised on all hands as the most serious and reasoned 
contribution to the history of the War, and will remain for 
many years the standard authority. 


They are about to publish THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR 
KHAYYAM, with a Commentary by Mrs. H. M. BATSON, and 
a Biography of Omar by Professor E. D. ROSS. Crown Svo, 6s. 
The text is FitzGerald’s last version, printed by permission of 
Messrs. Macmillan. 

They are now publishing several New Volumes in “THE 
LITTLE LIBRARY,” a charming series of miniature classics 
edited by well-known Scholars, The latest volumes are :— 

DANTE’S INFERNO, Translated by H. F. CARY, 
Edited by PAGET TOYNBEE, 
JOHN HALIFAX, Edited by ANNIE MATHESON. 
In two volumes. 
These little books, which are published at Is, 6d. net, in cloth, 
and 2s, Gd, net, in leather, have Photogravure Frontispieces and 
form delightful presents of permanent value. 











SIXTEEN POPULAR NOVELS.—6s. cach. 
THE MASTER-CHRISTIAN Marie Corelli 
QUISANTE Anthony Hope 
THE GATELESS BARRIER Lucas Malet 
THE FOOTSTEPS OF A THRONE Max Pemberton 
SONS OF THE MORNING Eden Phillpotts 
A MASTER OF CRAFT W. W. Jacobs 
CUNNING MURRELL Arthur Morrison 
THE SOFT SIDE Henry James 
ELMSLIE’S DRAG NET E. H. Strain 
A FOREST OFFICER Mrs. Penny 
WINEFRED S. Baring-Gould 
PATH AND GOAL Ada Cambridge 
WOUNDS IN THE RAIN Stephen Crane 
TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE Robert Hichens 
SERVANTS OF SIN J. Bloundelle Burton 
THE CONQUEST OF LONDON Dorothea Gerard 


Messrs. Methuen’s Book Gazette and New Catalogue will be sent to any address, 
METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


By LORO ROSEBERY. 


NAPOLEON: THE LAST PHASE. 


SEVEN SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE, 














QUESTIONS OF EMPIRE: 


A Rectorial Address to the Students of Glasgow University. 
By LORD ROSEBERY. 
ONE SHILLING, 





London: ARTHUR L. HUMPHREYS, Piccadilly, 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications upon 
matters of business, should not be addressed to the Epiror, but to the 





GOLD MEDAL, 


PABIS, 1878, 


PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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Messrs. BELL'S NEW BOOKS. 


Christmas List post-free on application. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. net. 


MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE 
COVENTRY PATMORE. 


Compiled and Edited by BASIL CHAMPNEYS,. 
With numerous Photogravure Portraits and other Illustrations in Collotype, &c. 


“Mr. Champneys has produced a very careful and in many ways a very attrac- 
tive picture of one of the most original Englishmen of his time, and one of the 
sincerest poets.” —Zimes. 





Crown folio, £5 5s. net. 


ANTHONY VAN DYCK: 


A Historical Study of his Life and Works. By LIONEL CUSsT, F.S.A., Director 
of the National Portrait Gallery, London, Hon. Member of the Royal Academy 
of Fine Arts at Antwerp, Chevalier of the Order of Leopold. With 61 Photo- 
gravure Plates and 20 Collotype and other Reproductions from Drawings and 
Etchings, with Binding designed by Laurence Housman. 





Small 4to, 12s. 6d. net. 


FRA ANGELICO AND HIS ART. 


By LANGTON DovuGLAs, Professor of Modern History in the University of 
Adelaide. With 4 Photogravure Plates and 60 Half-tone Reproductions, in- 
cluding all the Artist’s most important works. 

“Mr. Langton Douglas contends with vigour and conviction in his elaborate 
study ‘Fra Angelico’ against the traditional and popular conception of the 
Dominican painter. Vasari’s account of the artist, which has influenced most bio- 
graphers, Mr. Douglas regards as inadequate rather than inaccurate. It is too 
one-sided in fact. Fra Angelico, he argues, was ‘not a saint with a happy knack 
of illustration.’ He was ‘primarily’ an artist who happened to bea saint. Mr. 
Douglas’s study of the painter has led him to conclusions quite opposed to the 
leading authorities....This nove) view is supported with much ingenuity and 
with a great deal of patient investigation and the citation of illustrative proois 
which produce a powerful cumulative effect.” —St. James's Gazette, 


Imperial 8vo, 28s. net. 


FRENCH ARCHITECTS 
AND SCULPTORS 


OF THE XVIIIth CENTURY. By Lady DILKE. With 20 Photogravure 
Plates and 29 Half-tone Reproductions. Also a Limited Large-Paper Edition, 
with additional Illustrations, fcap. folio, £2 2s. net. 





Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


FREDERIC, LORD LEIGHTON, 


P.R.A. An Illustrated Chronicle by ERNEST RAYS. With 80 Reproductions 
from Leighton’s Pictures, including 2 Photogravure Plates. 
“ The little volume seems to be very thorough and useful, and deserves to meet 
with instant and wide success.”—Black and White. 





Imperial 8vo, £1 11s. 6d. net. 


THE BOOK OF SUN DIALS. 


Qriginally Compiled by the late Mrs. ALFRED GATTY. Revised and greatly 
Enlarged by H. K. F. EDEN and ELEANOR LLOYD. With Chapters on Port- 
able Dials by LEWIS EvANs, F.S.A.,and on Dial Construction by WIGHAM 
RICHARDSON. Entirely New Edition (the Fourth), With 200 Illustrations. 
“Charming as was the originai work, this last edition, by reason of its complete- 
ness, is even more delightful.”—St. James’s Gazette. 


“THE ENDYMION SERIES.”—NeEw VOLUME. 


THE POEMS OF EDGAR 
ALLAN POE. 


Tilustrated and Decorated by W. HEATH ROBINSON. With an Introductio: 
by H. NOEL WILLIAMS. Post 8vo, 6s. Also a few copies on Japanese Vellum. 
demy 8vo, 21s. net. 

“The illustrations of Mr. W. Heath Robinson are worth more than the price of 
the book. He ts an artist who has evidently an intense sympathy with his 
author ; and there are half a dozen pictures which mirror with terrifying accuracy 
the fantastic terror, ‘grim, ungainly, ghastly, gaunt and ominous’ that fills Poe; 
ghoul-haunted imagining. Mr. Robinson is to be congratulated on his remark- 
able achievement.” (Sketch. 


Post 8vo, 5s. net. 


DELLA ROBBIA. 


By MARCHESA BURLAMACCHI. With 40 Illustrations and Photogravure 
Frontispiece. (“ Great Masters” Series, 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
CARLYLE’S SARTOR RESARTUS. 


With Illustrations by Edmund J. Sullivan. New and Cheaper Issue, 5s. 


HAMPTON COURT. 


A Short History of the Manor and Palace. By ERNEST Law, B.A. New and 
Cheaper Issue, 5s. 





London : GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 








MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.S Lgt 


NEW VOLUME OF HUNTER'’S INDIA, 


A HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA, 
By Sir WILLIAM WILSON HUNTER, KOSI, Ma, 11, 


Volume II., To the Union of the Old and New Com 
. Earl of Godotphin’s Award, 1708, panies under the 


8vo, 16s, 





A NEW EDITION OF MR. FROUDE’S LECTURES on 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


TWO LECTURES ON SOUTH AFRICA, 


Delivered before the Philosophical Institute, Ed 
January 6th and 9th, 1880, jabargh, 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, 
NEW EDITION. WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY MARGARET FROUDE, 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net, [On Monday next, 


THE BARONESS DE BODE, 1775-1803, 


Being a Chronicle of the Strange Experiences of an English 


Lady, Wize of a German Baron possessed of a Fief in Alsace 
during the French [evolution, afterwards an Immigrant 
in Russia, 


By WILLIAM 8S. CHILDE-PEMBERTON, 
With 4 Photogravure Portraits and other Illustrations, 8vo, 12s, 64. net, 
“This isa volume in which Thackeray would have delighted as presenting in. 
teresting side-lights on the manners and customs of a past time. In this case the 
period is that of the French Revolution, while the pen-and-ink painter was an 
Englishwoman of good family."—Daily Chronicle, 


SURVEYS, HISTORIC AND ECONOMIC: 
By W. J. ASHLEY, MA. 


Crown 8vo, 9s. net, 


The Oxford Library of Practical Theology, 


Produced under the Editorship of the Rev. W. ©. E. NEWBOLT, M.A., Canon and 
Chancellor of St. Paul’s; and the Rev. DARWELL STONE, M.A, 
Principal of the Missionary College, Dorchester, 


HOLY MATRIMONY. 


By the Rev. W. J. KNOX LITTLE, M.A., Canon of Worcester, 
Crown 8vo, 5s. : 


HOW THE GARDEN GREW. 
By MAUD MARYON. 
With 4 Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. [On Monday next, 


STRAY THOUGHTS ON CHARACTER. 
By LUCY H. M. SOULSBY., 
Small 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [On Monday next, 
CONTENTS :—Sweetness and Strength—Happiness—Girls and their Money— 
Self-Control—Some Thoughts on the Education of Girls—An [deal Woman—Our 
Duty to our Neighbour—The Slough of Despond —Self-Education — Moral 


Thoughtfulness. a Sa fas 
MORTE ARTHURE: 


An Alliterative Poem of the Fourteenth Century. From the Lincoln 
MS., written by Robert of Thornton. 
With Introduction, Notes, and Glossary by MARY MACLEOD 
BANKS, 
Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE WOOD BEYOND THE WORLD: 


A Prose Romance. 
By WILLIAM MORRIS. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. [On Monday next. 
*,* This book has been transferred from Messrs. Lawrence and Bullen to 
Messrs. Longmans and Co, 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WALFORD. 
ONE OF OURSELVES. 


By Mrs. L. B. WALFORD, 
Author of “Mr. Smith,” “ Lady Marget,” &c. 





[On Monday next. 


Crown 8vo, 68. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 





NOTICE.—READY THIS DAY, OF ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LEADING 
LIBRARIES IN THE KINGDOM. 


RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS 
OF AN OLD PUBLISHER. 


By WILLIAM TINSLEY. [n 2 Octavo Volumes. 
“Delightful reading.” —“ DAGONET.” “Two fascina ting volumes.”—Datly Mail. 
“One reads on in helpless fascination.”—Outlook. “ These volumes contain some- 
thing for everyone.”—Morning Advertiser, “ Rich in human interest. —Scotsman. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT and Co., Limited. 


OOKS. — RARE AND OUT - OF - PRINT BOOKS 
SUPPLIED.—Please state wants. Catalogues free. We offer Balzac’ 
Famous Novels in English, 22 vols., fine etchings, bargain, £4 18s. 6d. (cost £8 83. 
net); “ Eneyclopeedic Dictionary,” 14 vols,, best and last Edition, £2 18s. 6d. (cost 
£7 7s.)—Libraries and Small Parcels of Books Purchased for Cash.—HOLLAND 
CO., Book Merchants, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
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wn. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS 


READY NEXT WEEK. 


THE LIFE OF ABDUR RAHMAN, 
AMIR OF AFGHANISTAN. 


WIR MUNSHI SULTAN MOHAMMAD KHAN, 


Secretary of State of Afghanistan, 


o 
“ 


vols., 328, 


With Portrait, Maps, and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 


A HERO OF TIRAH. 
LIEUT.-COL. JOHN HAUGHTON, 


Commandant of the 36th Sikhs: a Memoir. By Major A. C. YATE, 2nd (Duke 
of Connaught’s Own) Baluch Battalion, F.R.G.S.; Author of “ England and 
Russia Face to Face in Asia,” &c, With Portraits, many Illustrations, 
and three Maps, demy 8vo, 12s, net. (Published. 


A NEW WORK BY YVES GUYOT. 
BOER POLITICS: an Answer to some 


Pro-Boer Statements, Based on Facts and Documents. By YVES GUYOT, 
Editor of Le Siécle, Paris. Large crown 8vo, paper covers, 2s. 
[Ready next week. 


A NEW STORY FOUNDED ON FACT. 
A SEA KING’S MIDSHIPMAN: 


an Episode in the Life of the famous Lord Cochrane (afterwards Lord 
Dundonald), By A. LEE KNIGHT. With Illustrations by Monro S. Orr, 
Large crown 8vo, 68. (Published, 


ACENTURY OF OUR SEA STORY 


By WALTER JEFFERY, Author of “The King’s Yard,” &c, With a Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece of Lord Nelson. Crown 8yo, 6s, (Published. 


A VIZIER’S DAUGHTER : a Tale of 


the Hazara War. By LILLIAS HAMILTON, M.D., Sometime Medical Adviser 
to Abdur Rahman, Amir of Afghanistan. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 
(Published. 


ON THE WING OF OCCASIONS. 


Stories of the Secret Service in America during the War of 1860-1. By JoEL 
CHANDLER HaRRIS, the Author of “ Uncle Remus.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
(Ready next week. 


AN ENGLISHWOMAN’S LOVE- 


LETTERS. Small crown 8vo, ds. net. (Published. 


It is obviously necessary that these letters should be anonymous, but tie 
publisher, without holding himself in any way responsible for their authorship, 
confidently hopes that their special characteristics will be considered fully to 
justify their publication. 


PARIS OF TO-DAY. 
THE LIFE OF PARIS. By Ricuarp 


WHITEING, Author of “No. 5 John Street,” &c. Crown 8yo, 68 


IN FRENCH 


CANADA. By Louris FRECNETTE. With Illustrations by Frederick 
Simpson Coburn. Large crown 8vo, 6s. (Published. 
This volume, by an author whose name is familiar to every one acquainted with 
the best Canadian literature of the day, affords a charming insight into some of 
the old Christmas customs and traditions of the Dominion. 


CHRISTMAS 


A HANDY BOOK OF HORTICUL- 


TURE: an Introduction to the Theory and Practice of Gardening. With 
Illustrations and Diagrams. By F. C. Hayes, M.A., Rector of Raheny, 
Lecturer in Practical Horticulture in Alexandra College, Dublin. Crown 
8yo, 2s, 6d. net, (Published, 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SPEAKER. 


Compiled by F. WARRE CORNISH, M.A., Vice-Provost of Eton College. 
Large vo, specially strongly bound, 7s. 6d. (Ready next week, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


F. MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW WORK. 
RULERS OF THE SOUTH: 


Sicily, Calabria, and Malta, 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


Illustrated by 28 Photogravures and 91 Illustrations in the Text 
by HENRY BRoKMAN. In2 vols. 8vo,2Is.net. [Ready next week. 





A NEW GARDENING BOOK BY THE HON. MRS. BOYLE. 


SYLVANA’S LETTERS TO 
AN UNKNOWN FRIEND. 


By E. V. B. With numerous Full-page and other Illustrations, 
Extra Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net, 





LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY, 
By his Son, LEONARD HUXLEY. 

With Portraits and Illustrations. In 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. net. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 


By JOHN MORLEY. With Portrait, 8vo, 10s, net. 
Edition, Extra Crown 8vo, 14s, net. 


A COMPLETE GUIDE TO 
THE NEW HOUSE OF COMMONS 


October, 1900. 


With Biographical Notices of its Members. 
Times. 16mo, 1s, 


ALONG FRENCH BYWAYS. 
By CLIFTON JOHNSON. 
With 48 Full-page Illustrations and 38 Vignettes by the Author in 
the Text. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 8s. 6d. net. 





Illustrated 





Reprinted from the 








"NEW BOOK BY CHARLES W. WOOD, F.R.G-S. 
THE ROMANCE OF SPAIN. 


Illustrated, 8vo, 10s. net. 


“The zeal of an enthusiast and the pen of a cultured and keen observer.” 
—St. James's Gazette. 





NEW VOLUMES NOW READY. 
MACMILLAN’S LIBRARY of ENGLISH CLASSICS 


Demy 8vo, cloth elegant, 3s, 6d. net each. 
THE HISTORY OF THE VALOROUS AND WITTY 
KNIGHT-ERRANT DON QUIXOTE OF THE MANCHA. 


Translated by THOMAS SHELTON. In 3 vola 





NEW CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 
BY MRS. MOLESWORTH. By the Author of ‘‘ ELIZABETH AND 


HER GERMAN GARDEN.” 
THE HOUSE THAT GREW. : 
illustrated by ALICE Bb. WOODWARD. THE APRIL BABY’S BOOK 
Crown 8vo, 4s. Gd. | OF TUNES. With Coloured Illustra- 
| tions by KATE GREENAWAY, Small 
| 4to, 68. 


Written ~“ Pictured by MABEL 
EARMER. 
| ANOAH’S ARK GEOGRAPHY 


Globe 4to, picture boards, 6s. 


With Coloured Illustrations by | 
S$. ROSAMOND PRAEGER. | 
THE TALE OF THE LITTLE 
TWIN DRAGONS. Oblong 4to, pic- 
ture boards, 6s. | 





NEW EDITION NOW READY. 
OLD NEW ZEALAND: aTale of the Good Old 


‘Times, and a History of the War in the North against the Chief Heke in the 
year 1345. ‘Yold by an Old Pakeha Maori. With a Preface by the late Eanu 


OF PEMBROKE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





SONGS FROM THE BOOK OF JAFFIR. 
Adapted from the Persian Translation of JAMSHID OF YEZA, the Guebr. 
Globe Svo, 2s. 6d. net. 





MACMILLAN and CO,, Limited, London, 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


READY SHORTLY. 


rari 
MESSRS. DIGBY, LONG, & CO.’S NEW Lisr. 


RICHARD MARSH’S NEW BOOK. 


SHADOWS OF THE WAR.|AN ARISTOCRATIC DETECTIVE, 


A Graphic Description of the Author’s Experiences 
while Engaged in Hospital Work 
in South Africa. 


By Mrs. JOSCELINE._ BAGOT. 


With numerous Mlustrations from Photographs taken by the Author. Demy 8vo. 


NOW READY. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF ZACHARY | 


MACAULAY. By the Viscountess KNUTSFORD. With Portrait,demy 8vo, lés. 


TURKEY IN EUROPE. By Opyssevs. Demy | 


8vo, with Maps, 16s. 


e 
With Frontispiece by Harold Pifford. Pictorial Cloth, 6s, Sidhe 





LE VOLEUR’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE CHAMPINGTON MYSTERy. 


By the Author of “ For Love of a Bedouin Maid,” “By Order of the Brotherhood,” 
“In the Ozar’s manera &c. With Frontispiece, cloth, és, 





MAY CROMMELIN’S NEW BOOK. 
THE VEREKER FAMILY. 


By the Author of “ Devil-May-Care,” &c. With Frontispiece, cloth, és, 


J. E. MUDDOCK’S NEW NOVEL. 
| KATE CAMERON OF BRux, 





THE STORY OF MY CAPTIVITY IN THE | | By the Author of “For God and the Czar,” “Without Faith or Fear* 


PRETORIA PRISON. By ADRIAN HOFMEYR, B.A. 
8vo, 68. 


Witk Portrait, crown 


“In the King’s Favour,” &c. With Frontispiece, cloth, és. 
| 


MEMOIR OF ADMIRAL SIR THOMAS S. | CHEAP EDITION OF DORA RUSSELL’S POPULAR NOVEL. 


PASLEY, Bart. By Louisa M. SABINE PASLEY. 
gravure Frontispiece, 14s. 


PICTURES & PROBLEMS FROM LONDON 


POLICE COURTS. By THomMas HOLMES. Large crown vo, with Portrait, 


10s. 6d. 


MEMORIES OF THE MONTHS. 


crown 8vo0, with Illustrations in Photogravure, 7s. 6 


ANIMAL BEHAVIOUR. By C. Lroyp Moreay, 


F.R.S., Author of “Animal Life and Intelligence,” “Habit and Instinct,” &c 


With nearly 30 Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


MILTON. By Watter Ratetcn, Professor of 


English Literature in the University of Glasgow, Author of “Style,” “ The 


English Novel,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


FRANCIS : 


By JAMES ADDERLEY, Author of “Stephen Remarx,” 
With Frontispiece, crown 8vo, ss. 6d. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF BRITISH COM- 


By L. L. R. PRICE, M.A., Fellow cf Oriel 


MERCE AND INDUSTRY. 
College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 





New Six=Shilling Novels. 
THE DUKE. By J. Srorer Cuxousrton. 


LORD LINLITHGOW. 


MORLEY ROBERTS. 


ROSE ISLAND. By W. Crark 
VERITY. By Siwyey Picrerine. 
JENNY OF THE VILLA. By Mrs. C. H.| 


RUSSELL. 


RADFORD. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 
Publisber to the Fndia Office. 








THE WITCHERY OF ROGERS. 


By J. F. Crump. Crown S&vo, 3s. 6d. net, 
SIMPKIN and nd CO., London. 


Demy 8vo, with Photo- 


Second 


Series. By the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., F.R.S. Large 


the Little Poor Man of Assisi. 


“Paul Mercer,” &c. 


Second Edition. By | 


A GREAT TEMPTATION. 


By the Author of “ Footprints in the Snow,” “ Her Promise True,” “A Torn. 
Out Page.” With Frontispiece Portrait, cloth, 6s, 


| Lonpon: DIGBY, LONG, anp CO., 18 Bouveriz STREET, EC, 





SCHOOL BOARDS AND HIGHER GRADE SCHOOLS. 


THE SCHOOL BOARD GAZETTE. 


THE OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE ASSOCIA- 
TION OF SCHOOL BOARDS. 





SPECIAL NUMBER, NOVEMEER 15th, “1900, 


ARTICLES :— 


THE HIGHER GRADE SCHOOLS— 
THE HISTORY OF HIGHER GRADE SCHOOLS. 
THE MISSION OF HIGHER GRADE SCHOOLS. 
WHAT HAS BEEN ACCOMPLISHED BY THE HIGHER GRADE 
SCHOOL. 
HIGHER GRADE SCHOOLS AND THE QUESTION OF OVER- 
LAPPING. 





THE HIGHER GRADE SCHOOL—THE SCHOOL OF THE INDUSTRIAL 
ASSES. 
TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION AND HIGHER GRADE SCHOOLS. 
| THE MINUTE—ITS DEFECTS AND THE REMEDIES REQUIRED. 
HOW THE MINUTE WOULD AFFECT THE PRESENT HIGHER 
GRADE SCHOOLS. 
THE MINUTE FROM THE VOLUNTARY SCHOOL POINT OF VIEW 
HOW THE MINUTE IS BEING INTERPRETED BY THE BOARD 
OF EDUCATION. 
OPINIONS OF PUBLIC MEN REGARDING HIGHER GRADE 
SCHOOLS. 
LIST OF HIGHER GRADE SCHOOLS, WITH PUPILS’ AGES, &¢ 


| OPENING OF THE MANCHESTER NEW CENTRAL HIGHER 
| GRADE SCHOOL BY THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. 

| CORRELATION OF EDUCATIGNAL sone IN MANCHESTER 
| —MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMEN 

| HIGHER ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS nap, 

| SCHOOL BOARD INTELLIGENCE. 

| PRICE ONE SHILLING NET. 


Publishers : 
\ BEMROSE and SONS, Limited, 23 Old Bailey, London. 





COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 


Dre. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was un- 
doubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Zimes, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


NEURALGIA. | 





Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- 
—* - — d King- yearly. terly. 
dom vo. oe Sl 86..0 830 


received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, ime postage to any 


December 31st, 1864 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—‘Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners, 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSOMPTION, NEURALGIA 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 


RHEUMATISM, «ec. 
Is the Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A, COLICS, &ec, 


CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the 


Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle, 


SOLE MANUFACTURER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. In Bottles, 1s, 14, 2a, 9d, 4¢, 6d. 


of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 
China, &c. eens eo. 2206. 10:0HO. 0 Fe 





Applications for Copies of the SPEC. 
TATOR, and Communications upon matters 
of business, should Not be addressed to the 
| EDITOR, but to the PUBLISHER, J Wellington 
! Street, Strand, W.C, 
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«J remember hea 
«regarding abstruse 
« Spencer's 
“ comparatl 
“guthority 00 
“Henry Lewes, 


points of comparative anatomy and pathology. 


ye anatomists; Hughlings Jackson, a very eminent 
the pathology of the nervous sysiem ; and George | 
who had devoted years of study to neural physiology. | 
\ Spencer met fact with fact, brought up points in anatomy the 
‘ significance of which Huxley had overlooked, and had more experi- 
“ . and clinical cases at his tongue’s end than Jackson could 
j = He knew all they knew on that subject, and more besides. 
« Fob Bpenote had never been through a course of ‘regular training’ | 
«jn the studies concerned ; nor had he ever studied at a university, | 
“or even at & high school. Later, Lewes, recalling the discussion, | 
exclaimed ; ‘Spencer has greater instinctive powers of assimilation | 
“than apy man since Shakspeare, and he is like Shakspeare for | 
hitting the bull’s-eye every time.’ ° The authority for this anecdote 
; John Fiske, the most distinguished American historian and a 
ohilosopher of no mean note. 


HERBERT SPENCER AND 
SHAKSPEARE. 


There is no recipe for mastering the field of science as Herbert 
Spencer has done, nor for observing the world of men and things 
with success equal to that of Shakspeare ; but there is a recipe for 

hitting the bull’s-eye.” It is the habit of assimilating knowledge. 
Every question has its answer, though it is not always easy to find, | 
end every emergency may be met, though the means are not always 
st hand, But if a man has availed himself of this chance of | 
assimilating knowledge on the questions which are recurring in his 
occupation day by day, his liability to miss the bull’s-eye may be | 
reduced to the minimum. It is for men who wish not to miss the | 
bull’s-eye that a work of reference like the “ Encyclopedia Britannica” | 
has been made. It is alla question of habit. Have you the habit 
of preparing yourself against the emergencies that arise in your 
own special field of action ? 


THE BEST MEN IN ALL WALKS. 
OF LIFE. | 


The readers of the Spectator are interested, as specialists or in a 
veperal manner, in the higher destiny of the nations and their 
neoples, and especially, if you will, in the destiny of the British 
Empire. Can they do better than follow the example of the 
Warquis of Salisbury and three score of the members of | 
the House of Lords, who have brought Zhe Times reprint | 
at half the regular price charged by the publishers, Messrs, | 
4, & C. Black? Or the example of the hundreds of members of 
the House of Commons, the Bench, and the Bar, who have taken | 
advantage of the reprinting of this great work to supply themselves 
vith a ready means of reference for settling the questions that arise | 
in the daily pursuit of their professions? The Hon. James Bryce, | 
Sir Richard Webster, Q.C., the late Lord Russell of Killowen, Mr. | 





| liberal education.” 





“HITTING THE BULL’S-EYE.” 


ring Herbert Spencer in a friendly discussion | Justin McCarthy, and the Lord Chief Justice of Ireland are among 


a few of such purchasers. In the Army Lord Roberts and literally 


three antagonists were—Huxley, one of the greatest of | dozens of his officers have subscribed for the reprint, while the Navy 


is equally well represented ; and we could run through the other 
professions, arts, letters and science, finance, commerce, and industries, 
and almost every trade in which Englishmen are employed, and 
show that the least as well as the greatest have given substantial 
evidence of their appreciation of the “Encyclopedia Britannica ” 
and of their need of it. 


THE WORK. 


Day by day new questions present themselves that demand 
speedy answers—questions about places, questions about people, 
questions about science, history, literature. Unless you have 
mastered the field of science like Herbert Spencer, or like Shakspeare 
have read the book of human life at a glance, you must have 
immediate means of supplying the answers. The “ Encyclopedia 
Britannica’ contains the best knowledge of the best minds of this 
generation. Many of the articles that compose it have been printed 
in the leading reviews, and not less than fifty-two of them have 
been used for text-books in leading institutions of learning. <A 
realisation of the character of the work is one of the marks of a 
man of education, But not every man of education has the habit 
of informing himself widely ; and many of those who have this 
habit do not, for some reason or other, possess the “ Encyclopaedia 
Britannica.” Thirty-five thousand sets of Zhe Times reprint have 
been sold, and still the sale continues at the same pace. But there 
are many who have never followed the habit of self-training—the 
habit which James Russell Lowell describes as “the best part of a 
It is with the purpose of reaching these that 


| the Daily Mail is now making its offer—the most remarkable offer 


ever made in the publishing world, as the “ Encyclopedia Britannica” 
is the most remarkable work of its kind in any language. 


THE OFFER. 


1. You send in five shillings, and at once receive the twenty-five 
volumes of The Times reprint of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica.” 

2. When the work is at your elbow, giving daily answers to the 
questions of the day, you continue payment in monthly instalments 
of twelve shillings, or at the rate of less than sixpence a day. 

3. The aggregate of all the payments is less than half the price 
which the original publishers, Messrs. A. & C. Black, asked in a 
lump sum. 

4, You will perhaps not believe our fourth condition, but if you 
do not you may regres your scepticism. The number of sets of the 
work at the disposal of the Daily Mail, and the period during 
which they may be sold, are strictly limited by the terms of the 
agreement with Zhe Times; and at the present rate of sale the 
volumes will be gone before the period of the sale is over. Unléss 
you send an order now the chance will be lost, and you will have 
to pay double our price in a lump sum, 





Specimen Volumes, Bindings, and Bookease can be seen, and full details obtained, at the following places: 


LONDON. 


BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET. 
“DAILY MAIL” OFFICE 

(“Encyclopedia” Department), 4, Harms- 
worth Buildings, Tallis Street, E.C. 


NEAR THE BANK. 
Messrs. Cramer & Co., Ltd., Piano- 
forte Dealers, 46-40, Moorgate Street, 
E.C. 


NEAR MARK LANE. 


Messrs. Eyre &  Spottiswoode, 
101, Leadenhall Street. 





Messrs. William 


| 

| WEST END. 

Messrs. Cramer & 
forte Dealers, 20 
Street, W. 


Messrs. William 


NEAR GANNON STREET STATION. | 


Ltd., 121, Cannon Street, E.C. 


NEAR CHARING CROSS. 


Ltd., 23, Northumberland Avenue. 


PROWVINCES. 
MANCHESTER. 


Messrs. Forsyth Brothers, 126 & 128 
Deansgate. 

CARDIFF. 
Messrs. Dawson, Hayes Buildings, 
Working Street. 

EXETER. 


Messrs. Dawson, 22, Gandy Street. 


LEICESTER. 


Messrs. Dawson, 7B, Halford Street. 


GLASGOW: 


The ‘Glasgow Herald ” Office. 





Dawson & Sons, 


Co., Ltd., Piano- 
7 & 209, Regent 


Dawson & Sons, 





If you cannot Call—Write, and we will send you full and trustworthy information about the Book and the Bargain. 





INQUIRY F 


Please address to the “Datlp Mail” (“ZNCYCLOPZDIA” DEPARTMENT), 


4, HARMSWORTH BUILDINGS, TALLIS STREE 


Please send me the Illustrated Prospectus of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” order form, 
ity Mart” offer, and provisionally reserve a set of the Volumes. 


and full details of the * 





ORM. 


This Inquiry 
Form can be sent 
T, Lonpon, E.C. im an open enve- 
lope with only a 


halfpenny stamp. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


THE REMINISCENCES OF THE FIRST PREMIER OF NATAL, 


PUBLISHED THIS WEEK.—Large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


A LIFETIME IN SOUTH AFRICa. 


BEING THE RECOLLECTIONS OF THE FIRST PREMIER OF NATAL. 
By the Hon. SIR JOHN ROBINSON, K.C.M.G., 


AUTHOR OF “ GEORGE LINTON,” “ THE COLONIES AND THE CENTURY,” &c. 














A VOLUNTEER’S EXPERIENCES IN THE BOER WAR. 


IMMEDIATELY.—With a Portrait Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 6s, 


IN THE RANKS OF THE Guy. 
By “Driver” ERSKINE CHILDERS, 


CLERK IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


NEW VOLUME BY DR. W. H. FITCHETT. 


IMMEDIATELY.—Crown vo, 6s. 


WELLINGTON’S MEN. Editedby W. H. FITCHETT, M.A, LLD, 


AUTHOR OF “DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE,” “FIGHTS FOR THE FLAG,” “HOW ENGLAND SAVED EUROPE,” &c, 
*,* This work describes war as seen by the man in the ranks. There is enough reality about it to give it histori ‘ 
sufficient personal incident to make it as readable as a novel. ‘ = orical value, with 
SKETCH.—“Unquestionably the most striking MRS HUMPH RY WARD’ 
book the War has produced. A masterly piece of a S 
work, a real contribution to historical writing.” NEW NOVEL 


FOURTH IMPRESSION READY ON MONDAY. SECOND IMPRESSION NEARLY EXHAUSTED. 
With Maps, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. THIRD IMPRESSION READY IMMEDIATELY, 


TH E GR EAT BOER WAR With Illustrations by Albert Sterner. Crown 8vo, 63, 
By A. CONAN DOYLE, ELEANOR. 


AUTHOR OF “THE WHITE COMPANY,” “RODNEY STONE,” “UNCLE By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 
BERNAC,” “THE TRAGEDY OF THE ‘KOROSKO,” “THE GREEN ~ " . : 
: : AUTHOR OF “ROBERT ELSMERE,” “ MARCELIJ.A,” “ } 
FLAG, AND OTHER STORIES OF WAR AND SPORT,” &€. TRESSADY" Go ay “SIR CRORE 
st ' 2 : LITERATURE,—‘‘ ‘ Eleanor,’ the new novel by Mrs. Humphry Wa 
~ reg eer eee - te ba 4 * rg — = seems to us her most masterly and most mature production ane 
history....It is a wonderful plece OOF writing “painstakingly story moves throughout in a high range of emotion, never out of 
accurate, and as brilliantly picturesque as any of the novels which | ouch with ideas, never commonplace. Sorrowiul though it be, it 
— mene BOM cag te name . ———s word. Marvellously 
exciting, admira ucid, scrupulously just.” : 
” slaarindhinlinp naive MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—‘*Few English novels of note are so 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. signally free from redundancies as this; and in yet fewer hasa 
READY IMMEDIATELY.—NEW AND CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION, | Story of deep human interest been so lightly at once ano so firmly, 
Crown 8v0, 38. 6d if we may use the expression, built up out of itself. This time, at 
: : least, Mrs. Ward has found a theme which she has been able to 
THE WHITE CO MPANY. B A, | treat, from first to last, harmoniously and without swervings into 
#5 . , : 7 * | the thicket, and which she has brought to a tragic close without 
ConaN DOYLE. With 8 Full-page Illustrations. a_harsh or cruel dissonance....The spe!l_ which Mrs. Humphry 


Ward has cast over more than a decade of contemporary thought 
NEW NOVEL BY KATHARINE TYNAN and feeling will not be broken by this nobly conceived and 
PUBLISHED THIS WEEK.—Crown Svo, 6s. 


brilliantly executed work. = 
A DAUGHTER OF THE FIELDS. A TREASURY OF [RISH POETRY 


IN THE ENGLISH TONGUE, Edited by the Rev. SroprorD A. BRooxg 
[On November 28th, 








is not depressing or pessimistic, and in the dignified pathos of its end 
the highly wrought sympathies of the reader sink naturally to repose.” 


By KATHARINE TYNAN and T. W. ROLLESTON. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
sa aa. as tab ea ‘ af : Z elit tit dos Among the Contributors to the volume are Mr. LIONEL JOHNSON, Mr. A. P. 
AUTHOR OF “THE DEAR IRISH GIRL,” “SHE WALKS IN BEAUTY,” ETO. GRAVES, Professor W. McNEILE DIXON, Dr. GEORGE SIGERSON, Dr, 


Pee DOUGLAS HYDE, Mr. D. J. O'DONOGHUE, Mr. W. B, YEATS, and Mr, 
DOMESTICITIES. A Little Book of 


GEORGE RUSSELL (“ A.E.”). 
Household Impressions. By E. V. LUcAs. Small fceap. 8vo, ds. 






NOVELS OF THE SEASON. 
(On November 27th. | aT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’.—Crown 8vo, 6s. each, 


CONFERENCES ON BOOKS AND! pug BRASS BOTTLE. By F. Aysm 


MEN. Reprinted from the “Cornhill Magazine.” By the Author of “ Pages Az Be os. A. : 
from a Private Diary.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Nearly ready. Author of “ Vice-Versa,” “ The Giant’s Robe,” “A Fallen Idol,” &c. Second 
Impression. With a Frontispiece, crown 5vo, 6s. 


TH E MEN OF THE MERCHA NT DAILY TELEGRA PH.—* A decided success....Mr. F. Anstey’s quaint conceit 
SERVICE: being the Polity of the Mercantile Marine for ‘Longshore is in his best manner, It is quietly humorous from start to finish, and invariably 
Readers. By FRANK T.. Susaes, FBGS. suthor of “The Cruise of the | right. 

*Cachalot,’” “ The Log of a Sea-Waif,” &c. arge post 8v0, 7s. 6d. - R 
ATHENAUM.—“A delightful collection of good stories ; but far beyond this, LOVE IN A MIST. By OLIve BrRRELl, 
it is a valuable and interesting account of that service which is the soul and body Author of The Ambition of Judith, Anthony Langsyde,” &c. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

of our extended commerce.” DAILY CHRONICLE.—* Intensely interesting. Wargrave Lincoln is a 

fascinating character.” 


SHAKESPEARE’S LIFE AND| He ISLE OF UNREST. By Hest 


WORK: being an Abridgment chiefly for the Use of Students of * A Life of 
William Shakespeare.” By SIDNEY LEE, Editor of “The Dictionary of 
National Biography”; Honorary Doctor of Letters in Victoria University. 
With a Photogravure Plate and 4 Full-page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
[On November 20th. 





SETON MERRIMAN, Author of “The Sowers,” “In Kedar’s Tents,” “ Roden's 

Corner.” Third Impression. With 6 Full-page [ilustrations, er. 8vo, 6s. 
TIMES.—‘* Capital reading, absorbing reading....An exciting story with 
thrilis * atevery third page.” 





Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, and CO, will be happy to send a copy of their CATALOGUE post-free on application. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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